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Current  Events 


The  Succession  Issue 

/.  Soedjati  Djiwandono 


SUCCESSION  has  been  a  public  issue 
in  Indonesia  especially  since  the  last 
two  general  elections.  Time  and  again, 
President  Soeharto's  view  in  this  respect  has 
been  expressed  to  the  effect  that  succession  is 
not  a  problem,  since  there  is  already  a  mech- 
anism for  this,  i.e.  through  the  People's 
Consultative  Assembly  (MPR),  which  has 
the  authority  to  elect  a  president. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  we  have 
as  yet  no  tradition  of  a  peaceful  change  of 
leadership  nor  a  mechanism  for  such  a 
change.  There  are  at  least  two  major  factors 
that  have  given  rise  to  the  issue.  Pretending 
not  to  see  the  problem,  is  to  adopt  an 
"ostrich  approach"  which  will  not  help  to 
find  its  solution. 

Firstly,  the  issue  has  arisen  out  of  the  fact 
that  since  independence  almost  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  we  have  had  only  two  presidents. 
This  means  that  up  to  now  there  has  been 
only  one  succession  of  national  leadership, 
and  that  did  not  proceed  in  a  peaceful  and 


proper  manner.  General  Soeharto  was 
elected  president  in  a  critical  situation,  which 
was  the  aftermath  of  the  abortive  Com- 
munist Coup  (PKI).  He  came  up  as  saviour 
of  the  nation  from  the  danger  of  a  national 
disaster. 

From  the  formal  constitutional  point  of 
view,  General  Soeharto's  election  as  presi- 
dent was  legal,  because  he  was  elected  by  the 
Provisional  MPR  (MPRS).  Whether  the 
members  of  the  MPRS  that  had  not  been 
democratically  elected  but  personally  ap- 
pointed by  President  Soekarno,  had  the  right 
to  elect  a  president  may  be  debatable.  But  it 
is  almost  certain  that  President  Soeharto's 
election  by  the  MPRS  at  that  time  had  the 
support  of  a  large  majority  of  the  Indone- 
sian people. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  that  in  a  sense  the 
succession  did  not  proceed  normally  as  men- 
tioned earlier.  At  that  time  President  Soe- 
karno was  still  alive  and  well,  and  was  un- 
doubtedly not  ready  to  be  succeeded  despite 
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indications  of  his  implications  in  the  coup 
attempt.  President  Soekarno  was  never 
brought  to  trial  until  his  death  in  1970.  In 
other  words,  General  Soeharto's  election  as 
president  by  the  MPRS  was  definitely  not 
the  beginning  of  a  tradition  of  peaceful 
change  of  leadership.  And  no  mechanism 
has  been  in  place  for  that  purpose. 

Thus,  secondly,  there  is  reason  to  worry 
about  the  possibility  that  the  next  leadership 
succession  would  proceed  through  another 
political  upheaval,  which  would  be  a  great 
setback  for  the  nation.  Thus,  the  main  con- 
cern is  not  with  President  Soeharto  personal- 
ly, but  the  future  of  the  Indonesian  nation. 
That  is  why,  the  statement  made  by  Presi- 
dent Soeharto  recently  that  one  need  not 
make  a  fuss  about  the  issue  of  succession, 
because  he  has  no  ambition  to  become  a  life- 
long president,  does  not  seem  relevant  and 
will  not  remove  the  apprehension,  nor  will  it 
eliminate  the  succession  issue.  The  presiden- 
cy, whatever  its  tenure,  be  it  lifelong  or  not, 
is  bound  to  end.  This  is  part  of  the  nature  of 
things. 

Then  what?  This  is  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter! Saying  that  it  is  up  to  the  MPR  which 
has  the  authority  to  elect  a  new  president, 
will  not  help  overcome  the  general  apprehen- 
sion, since  the  election  of  a  new  president  by 
the  MPR  would  be  without  proper  prepara- 
tions. No  candidates  have  been  prepared  or 
groomed. 

In  the  United  States,  for  example,  even 
before  the  presidency  was  limited  to  two 
terms,  theoretically  one  could  become  a  . life- 
long president,  provided  that  one  could  con- 
tinually win  the  nomination  by  one's  party 
as  well  as  the  presidential  election  (President 
D.  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  elected  president 
for  four  terms,  and  died  before  completing 


his  fourth  term).  However,  at  least  in  each 
presidential  election,  he  would  be  challenged 
by  the  candidate  of  the  other  party.  This 
means  that  more  than  one  party  had  always 
been  ready  with  their  respective  candidates, 
so  that  every  general  election  was  a  potential 
succession  of  leadership  in  a  peaceful  man- 
ner. Today  with  the  limited  presidential 
terms  of  office,  the  succession  mechanism 
has  become  more  estabUshed. 

In  the  UK,  there  is  no  such  limitation  as 
in  the  USA.  Accordingly,  theoretically  one 
may  become  a  lifelong  prime  minister  pro- 
vided one  is  able  to  maintain  one's  leader- 
ship position  in  the  party  and  continuously 
win  the  elections.  However,  the  preparation 
of  a  future  prime  minister  is  more  rigorous 
than  in  the  case  of  an  American  president, 
on  account  of  the  parliamentary  system  with 
its  opposition  as  an  estabUshed  institution  in 
parliament.  The  leader  of  the  opposition 
party  always  serves  as  the  alternative  candi- 
date for  the  prime  ministership,  with  the  op- 
portunity in  every  election  to  challenge  and 
succeed  the  incumbent  prime  minister. 
Although  there  is  no  limitation  to  the  prime 
minister's  tenure  like  in  the  USA,  in  the  UK 
every  general  election  is  an  opportunity  for  a 
possible  peaceful  succession  of  national 
leadership. 

In  Indonesia,  there  is  no  opposition  in  its 
political  system,  and  the  general  election  is 
not  a  presidential  election.  Consequently, 
the  general  election  is  never  an  opportunity 
for  a  succession  of  national  leadership,  be- 
cause the  political  parties  do  not  commit 
themselves  to  nominating  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency  in  the  campaign  before  general 
elections.  Since  the  MPR  alone  has  the 
power  to  elect  a  president,  theoretically  the 
winning  political  party  as  a  single  majority 
will  decide  the  election  of  a  president.  How- 
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ever,  it  is  hard  to  say  that  the  decision  made 
by  the  party  with  the  single  majority  is  sup- 
ported by  the  majority  of  the  people,  since 
the  choice  of  the  candidate  has  not  been 
made  before  general  election.  And  it  is  not 
clear  how  the  nomination  and  election  of  the 
president  by  the  MPR  would  proceed,  in  the 
event  that  one  day  there  would  be  no  single 
majority. 

Accordingly,  since  only  the  MPR  has  the 
power  to  elect  a  president,  the  support  of 
voters  for  the  political  parties  as  the  Golkar 
(^'unctional  Group),  at  least  in  terms  of  the 
presidential  nomination  and  election, 
amounts  to  a  carte  blanche.  This  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  factors  that  gives  rise  to  the  feel- 
ing of  uncertainty  concerning  the  succession 
issue. 

It  is  to  be  stressed  again  that  the  succes- 
sion issue  does  not  concern  President  Soe- 
harto  personally.  Not  infrequently  the  im- 
pression is  created  that  the  succession  issue 
were  primarily  caused  by  President  Soehar- 
to's  successive  terms,  while  he  never  shows 
any  sign  of  stepping  down.  The  explanation 
given  by  President  Soeharto  himself  in  res- 
ponse to  the  succession  issue  gave  the  very 
impression.  But  surely,  the  idea  of  limiting 
the  presidential  terms  of  office  would  not 
apply  to  him,  since  at  the  time  when  the  idea 
was  launched  for  the  first  time,  he  had  been 
elected  President  more  than  twice.  That  idea 
refers  to  the  future  presidency. 

However,  even  if  the  linkage  with  Presi- 
dent Soeharto  were  true,  that  is,  if  part  of 
the  "fault"  is  to  be  ascribed  to  him,  it 
should  be  noted  that  he  never  expresses  his 
wish  to  be  elected,  let  alone  to  be  repeatedly 
elected  president,  and  to  campaign  for  that 
purpose.  This  means  that  even  if  the  re- 
peated election  of  President  Soeharto  should 
be  regarded  as  improper,  the  main  responsi- 


bility has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  MPR, 
which  may  not  "dare"  (Javanese: pakewuh), 
whatever  the  reasons  may  be,  to  nominate 
another  candidate.  This  is  virtually  the  main 
responsibility  of  the  party  occupying  the 
position  of  a  single  majority  (the  Golkar). 
However,  even  this  is  a  moot  point,  since  it 
has  happened  that  prior  to  that,  a  minority 
political  party  had  nominated  President  Soe- 
harto. 

Hence,  the  problem  of  succession  has 
emerged  not  only  because  of  the  unavailabili^ 
ty  of  the  necessary  mechanism.  It  is  also  due 
to  the  absence  of  the  tradition  of  a  leader- 
ship succession  in  a  peaceful  manner.  The 
people  as  a  whole,  particularly  their  repre- 
sentatives in  political  organisations  and  in 
the  MPR,  are  not  as  yet  accustomed  to  hav- 
ing more  than  one  candidate,  as  long  as  the 
incumbent  is  still  around.  This  reluctance  is 
even  stronger  when  the  existing  president  is 
such  a  strong  leader  like  President  Soeharto, 
who,  as  mentioned  earlier,  had  saved  the  na- 
tion from  the  abortive  coup  of  PKI  (Ges- 
tapu),  the  turmoil  that  had  given  birth  to 
such  a  leader. 

The  Indonesian  people  are  not  as  yet  ac- 
customed to  a  peaceful  change  of  leadership. 
And  this  is  reflected  in  the  stand  taken  by  the 
People's  Consultative  Assembly  (MPR) 
which  represents  the  people.  Nor  is  any 
leader  in  this  country  accustomed  to  openly 
run  for  the  Presidency,  let  alone  along  with 
other  candidates.  Running  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  as  Mr.  Naro  did  in  1988  was  a 
novelty,  which,  in  part  may  be  regarded  as  a 
democratic  progress. 

Furthermore,  to  resign  from  office  has 
not  become  part  of  our  tradition.  In  fact, 
never  to  resign  has  become  our  "culture"  ac- 
cording to  Prof.  Dr.  Suhardiman  (Vice- 
Chairman    of   DPA=  Supreme  Advisory 
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Council)  referring  to  Admiral  (ret.)  Sudomo 
(Chairman  of  DPA).  This  is  questionable. 
One  may  also  question  as  to  whether  such 
"culture"  needs  to  be  preserved  as  suggested 
by  Suhardiman.  However,  this  problem  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  discussion. 

What  are  the  possible  implications  of  the 
foregoing  discussion?  For  the  time  being,  we 
cannot  as  yet  expect  that  someone  will  open- 
ly run  for  the  presidency  and  campaign  to 
this  end,  as  long  as  there  is  already  a  candi- 
date, especially  if  the  candidate  is  the  incum- 
bent president.  We  cannot  also  expect  that  a 
president  will  step  down,  which  in  the  con- 
text of  our  culture  may  be  regarded  as  run- 
ning away  from  one's  responsibility. 

This  means  that  the  initial  tradition  of  a 
peaceful  change  of  leadership  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  necessary  mechanism  should 
become  the  responsibility  primarily  of  the 
MPR.  And  one  way  is  an  MPR  decree  on  the 
limit  of  number  of  the  presidential  terms  of 
office,  for  instance,  not  more  than  two  con- 


secutive terms.  Perhaps  this  mechanism 
needs  to  be  complemented  with  a  commit- 
ment of  the  political  parties  to  nominate 
their  respective  candidates  for  the  presidency 
in  the  campaign  before  general  elections. 

In  other  words,  the  initiative  should 
come  from  the  MPR,  meaning  also  the  poli- 
tical parties  and  the  Golkar.  It  will  not  be 
easy  to  expect  a  legislation  on  the  presiden- 
cy, since  the  legislative  power  is,  vested  in  the 
president  and  it  does  not  seem  easy  for  the 
DPR  to  initiate  a  bill. 

One  should  keep  in  mind  that  there  is  a 
possibility  that  without  setting  a  limit  to  the 
presidential  terms  of  office,  and  due  to  the 
strong  position  of  the  executive  body  accor- 
ding to  the  1945  Constitution,  a  president 
will  be  able  to  make  political  manoeuvres  so 
as  to  be  elected  again  and  again,  even  with- 
out running  for  the  office  openly  and  cam- 
paigning for  it.  This  will  provide  greater  op- 
portunities for  abuse  of  power  that  will  be  to 
the  detriment  of  the  nation. 


Succession 
in  the  Historical  Perspective* 

Onghokham 


AS  a  rule  I  do  not  like  to  use  the 
words  "Historical  Perspective"  as 
ithe  title  above,  because  I  am  a  histo- 
rian. However,  I  shall  use  the  words  in  the  ti- 


*TransIated  from  the  Indonesian  version  entitled 
"Suksesi  dalam  Perspektif  Sejarah",  published  in  the 
TEMPO  weekly,  23  April  1994. 


tie  of  this  essay,  because  that  is  the  most  ap- 
propriate title.  The  reason  is,  it  is  exactly  the 
history  of  succession  in  Indonesia  that  has 
given  rise  to  people's  apprehension. 

In  fact  the  first  succession  experienced  by 
my  generation  happened  in  March  1942, 
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namely  when  the  Netherlands  Indies  govern- 
ment was  replaced  by  the  Japanese  occupa- 
tion government.  This  event  did  not  happen 
out  of  the  blue.  Since  the  emergence  of  the 
aggressive  German  Nazi  and  Japan  began  to 
launch  its  aggression  in  China,  the  threat 
was  also  facing  the  status  quo  of  the  colonial 
powers  in  Asia.  In  the  face  of  the  interna- 
tional upheaval,  the  Netherlands  Indies  gov- 
ernment closed  its  eyes  as  it  were.  Not  even 
one  single  concession  was  given  to  the  de- 
mands neither  from  within  i.e.  the  Vo/ks- 
raad  (parliament)  nor  from  without  -  the 
national  movement.  The  colonial  stability 
and  status  quo  was  even  emphasised  when 
the  Netherlands  was  occupied  by  the  Ger- 
mans (May  1940)  and  Japan  had  been  im- 
mediately threatening  the  Netherlands  In- 
dies. 

As  a  consequence,  in  March  1942,  the 
Japanese  soldiers  were  enthusiastically  wel- 
comed by  the  Indonesian  population.  It  was 
unexpected  that  political,  economic,  social 
stability  and  the  like  had  been  disrupted 
thereafter  for  30  years  (it  only  ameliorated 
after  the  oil  boom  in  the  1970s).  It  seldom 
happened  in  history  that  a  society  experi- 
enced such  a  long  crisis.  In  Asia  only  China, 
Vietnam  and  Indonesia  have  experienced  a 
crisis  and  depression  for  more  than  one 
generation  (25  years). 

The  year  1942  also  witnessed  the  first 
succession  after  more  than  100  years  in  Java 
and  other  parts  of  this  Indonesian  Archi- 
pelago. The  change  of  regimes  was  accom- 
panied by  bloody  violence.  Violence  that 
happened  on  account  of  the  victory  of  the 
Japanese  troops  over  KNIL  (the  colonial 
soldiers  of  the  Netherlands  Indies)  or  owing 
to  the  vacuum  of  power  that  had  emerged 
before  the  Japanese  troops  invaded  the  cit- 


ies. The  rich  were  looted  by  the  poor. 

In  August  1945,  there  was  a  vacuum  of 
power  again.  Japan  surrendered  to  the 
Allied  Forces,  and  the  greatest  part  of  In- 
donesia, including  the  island  of  Java,  was 
still  being  occupied.  The  Allied  Forces,  let 
alone  the  Dutch,  were  not  yet  ready  to 
replace  the  Japanese  forces.  The  Republic  of 
Indonesia  that  was  proclaimed  on  17  August 
1945  had  not  yet  consolidated  its  power.  The 
institution  called  "state"  according  to  histo- 
rians, disintegrated  or  was  in  a  critical  situa- 
tion. The  history  50  years  later  is  that  of 
gradual  restoration  of  this  institutional  state 
to  a  dominant  position  in  society.  Auto- 
matically the  emergence  of  this  modern  state 
was  a  Netherlands  Indies  created  in  the  con- 
ception of  Marshall  H.W.  Daendels  (Gov- 
ernor General  in  1810),  modelled  after  the 
French  creation  of  Napoleon.  It  was  the  first 
modern  state  in  Asia. 

The  transition  in  the  late  1950s  from 
parliamentary  to  guided  democracy  (1945 
Constitution)  was  not  accompanied  by  a 
vacuum  of  power,  but  by  a  political  rift 
which  resulted  in  civil  war.  The  shift  of  In- 
donesia's pohtics  to  the  left  was  one  of  its 
characteristics. 

The  year  1965  was  the  year  of  the  Jail  of 
Soekarno's  power  who  could  not  control 
the  power  of  his  surroundings.  The  Com- 
munist (PKI)  Coup  (GaOS/PKI)  and  the 
dissolved  political  alliances  contributed  to 
Soekarno's  downfall.  In  short,  Soekarno's 
downfall  resulted  in  a  vacuum  of  power. 
Social  conflicts  were  solved  in  a  bloody  man- 
ner. The  emerging  political  forces  also  con- 
tributed to  this  purge.  The  New  Order  would 
not  have  become  as  strong  as  it  is  now 
without  society  taking  part.  The  leftist  group 
could  not  be  eradicated  so  rapidly  without 
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people's  participation. 

Whatever  the  condition,  in  1965/1966 
the  national  tragedy  happened  at  the  expense 
of  so  many  hves.  The  tragedy  could  be 
predicted  and  anticipated  by  Soekarno's  ill- 
ness and  the  escalation  of  political  rivalries 
owing  to  the  end  of  his  regime  (for  example, 
between  the  military  and  PKI).  However, 
not  a  single  policy  or  measure  whatsoever 
had  been  taken  to  prevent  it.  Was  Soekar- 
no's fate  not  similar  to  that  of  the  Nether- 
lands Indies  who  closed  its  eyes  right  before 
its  downfall,  namely  before  Indonesia's  in- 
dependence? 

How  did  the  succession  proceed  prior  to 
1942?  We  notice,  for  example,  that  the  suc- 
cession had  happened  since  1830  during  the 
colonial  era.  The  succession  of  a  governor 
general  wellknown  for  his  politics,  namely 
Van  Heuts,  for  the  Aceh  War  and  its  expan- 
sion (1904-1909),  and  the  like.  The  succes- 
sion among  Indonesian  Kings  such  as  hap- 
pening at  the  Keraton  (royal  palace)  of  Solo, 
Yogya,  Deli,  Serdang,  and  Pontianak  was 
arranged  and  organised  by  the  Dutch  within 
the  limits  of  the  custom  (adat).  The  succes- 
sions proceeded  smoothly  because  they  were 
prepared  on  the  basis  of  rational  considera- 
tions which  undoubtedly  were  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Dutch,  namely  stability,  security, 
aind  the  Hke. 

How  were  the  successions  before  Dutch 
colonisation?  They  were  rather  chaotic.  For 
example,  those  happening  in  Banten,  Mata- 
ram,  Banjarmasin,  Pontianak,  Deli,  Yogya- 
karta,  or  Surakarta.  The  colonialism  was 


precisely  introduced  due  to  the  problem  of 
succession.  There  was  in  fact  no  divide  et  im- 
pera  policy  (by  sowing  discord  in  order  to 
rule)  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch.  Indonesia's 
socio-political  unity  became  divided,  so  that 
there  was  no  need  for  a  divide  et  impera 
pohcy  by  the  Dutch  at  that  time. 

The  conception  of  succession  among 
those  kings  was  not  to  be  separated  from 
divine  revelation  that  came  down  to  the  new 
ruler.  But,  who  could  know  that  the  revela- 
tion came  down  to  someone  among  so  many 
people?  This  means  that  there  were  no  legal 
or  illegal  preparations  made  by  the  potential 
ruler. 

On  the  other  hand,  positions  in  In- 
donesia frequently  depend  on  the  person 
who  assumed  that  position.  Usually  he  is  a 
strong  person  and  his  rule  is  longstanding. 
By  the  time  when  he  leaves  his  post,  there  is 
usually  a  vacuum  of  power.  And  I  believe 
that  a  vacuum  of  power  often  happens  in  In- 
donesia, be  it  related  to  government  posi- 
tion, bureaucracy,  or  the  private  sector.  The 
problem  is  that  in  order  for  the  position  to 
take  root,  a  reform  of  political  system  and 
structure  is  called  for,  so  as  to  avoid  facing 
the  same  succession  problem  again. 

In  other  words,  it  is  possible  that  the 
third  President  and  the  following  will  no 
longer  be  a  Bapak  Pembangunan  (Father  of 
Development)  or  a  founding  father  of  the  In- 
donesian state  as  the  previous  ones.  I  think 
that  they  will  not  hold  out  for  the  third  term 
of  office.  This  means,  let  just  common  peo- 
ple come  to  the  fore. 
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Regional  Peacekeeping: 
ASEAN's  Role  and  Contribution* 

Jusuf  Wanandi  and  A.K.P.  Mochtan 


Introduction 

There  is  a  convergence  of  views  that  the 
Agenda  for  Peace  (AFP)  is  not  incompatible 
with  ASEAN's  principle  objectives.  The  ini- 
tiatives and  mechanisms  that  have  been  pur- 
sued and  established  by  the  ASEAN  coun^ 
tries  are  proofs  of  ASEAN's  longstanding 
commitment  and  contributions  toward  pre- 
ventive diplomacy  and  the  promotion  of 
peace  and  security  in  Southeast  Asia  region. 

The. question  is:  how  can  ASEAN's 
priorities  and  initiatives  be  coordinated  with 
those  of  the  United  Nations?  Noting  the  in- 
creased expectations  over  the  world  organi- 
sation's leadership  to  maintain  global  peace 
and  order,  how  may  we  utilise,  or  adopt,  ex- 
istmg  processes  and  mechanisms  to  be  direct- 
ly relevant  and  of  practical  use  to  the  UN's 
renewed  security  and  peacekeeping  func- 
tions? In  other  words,  beyond  aspiring  for  a 
Regional  Resilience",  how  can  ASEAN's 
term  of  "Cooperative  Security"  be  ex- 
panded to  enhance  the  UN's  role  in  main- 
taining, restoring,  and  if  necessary,  enforc- 
ing, peace? 
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Rationales  for  ASEAN's  Contribu- 
tion 

/.  Containing  Changes  and  Uncertain  Stra- 
tegic Trends  in  the  Asia  Pacific  Region 

The  creation  of  a  peaceful,  free,  and 
neutral  Southeast  Asia  is  of  ultimate  interest 
to  ASEAN.  Encouraging  signs  toward  such 
direction  is  gradually  evolving,  notably  with 
the  termination  of  conflict  in  Cambodia 
and  also  the  recent  accessions  of  Vietnam' 
and  Laos  to  ASEAN's  Treaty  of  Amity  and 
Cooperation   (TAC).    Overall,  however, 
uncertainties  and  other  sources  of  potential 
threats  still  loom  large. 

In  the  first  place,  the  strategic  environ- 
ment in  the  wider  Asia  Pacific  region  itself  is 
undergoing  significant  changes.  Southeast 
Asia  had  benefitted  from  the  demise  of  the 
Cold  War.  But,  a  new  strategic  order  is  yet 
to  emerge  and  guide  the  future  course  of 
events  in  the  region.  So  far,  the  dominant 
trends  that  we  are  witnessing,  e.g.  the  re- 
duced presence  of  the  US  military  personnel 
and   facilities,   modernisation   of  PRC's 
military,  Japan's  increasingly  active  political 
and  security  roles  and  its  thorny  relations 
with  Russia  over  the  Kurile  islands,  as  well  as 
the  nuclear  issue  in  North  Korea,  do  not  pro- 
vide much  assurance  for  a  smooth  and  peace- 
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ful  transition. 

Unresolved  territorial  claims  and  border 
disputes  among  some  members  of  ASEAN, 
and  also  with  other  countries,  is  another 
potentially  volatile  issue  still  lingering  on 
within  the  region.  The  overlapping  claims 
over  Sabah,  Batu  Putih,  Sipadan  and  Ligi- 
tan,  and  especially  those  over  the  six  groups 
of  islands  in  the  South  China  Sea  constitute 
serious  political  irritants  that  may  under- 
mine ASEAN' s  cohesiveness.  The  fact  that 
the  conflicting  claims  are  directly  related  to 
sovereignties  and  territorial  integrities  of  the 
contending  parties  suggest  they  will  continue 
to  persist  for  quite  some  time  and,  the  case 
of  the  South  China  Sea  claims  in  particular, 
may  become  a  dangerous  time-bomb  in  the 
region. 

Within  the  region  still,  other  "new" 
sources  of  potential  threats,  such  as  piracies, 
smuggling,  drug-traffickings  and  illegal 
border  crossings  are  fastly  emerging.  Left 
unchecked,  all  these  could  threaten  the  safe- 
ty and  well-beings  of  the  ASEAN  peoples,  at 
the  same  time  undermine  the  authorities  of 
the  governments. 

For  the  above  "regional  reasons"  alone, 
the  urgency  for  ASEAN  to  enhance  its 
preventive  diplomacy  and  conflict  resolution 
management  is  irrefutable.  ASEAN  cannot 
take  any  chances  and  simply  leave  the  uncer- 
tainties to  develop  at  their  own  courses.  For 
its  own  survival,  there  is  no  choice  for 
ASEAN  but  to  continue  constructively  en- 
gaging these  otherwise  potentially  explosive 
issues. 

2.  Complying  to  the  UN's  Requests 

Beyond  fulfilling  regional  interests, 
ASEAN*  s  initiative  to  re-invigorate  its  peace- 


making and  peace-maintenance  capabilities 
should  complement  and  coincide  well  with 
the  formal  invitations  extended  both  by  the 
Security  Council  and  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  to  international  organi- 
sations or  arrangements,  including  ASEAN, 
to  take  more  active  role  in  maintaining  inter- 
national peace  and  security. 

Indeed,  such  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion with  the  UN  is  not  new.  ASEAN  had 
participated  and  critically  contributed  to  the 
successful  UN's  mission  and  termination  of 
conflict  in  Cambodia.  There  is  no  reason 
why  such  excellent  cooperation  should  not 
be  continued,  in  fact  further  expanded,  par- 
ticularly when  we  all  know  that  the  UN's 
capacities  and  capabilities  in  maintaining  in- 
ternational peace  and  security  are  being 
stretched  out  beyond  its  limits  due  to  the  un- 
precedentedly  vast  number  of  hot-spots  and 
other  urgent  calls  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 
By  cooperating  and  coordinating  closely, 
both  the  UN  and  ASEAN  will  benefit  from 
the  comparative  advantages  of  each  organi- 
sation and  therefore  enhance  the  effective- 
ness of  their  peacemaking  campaigns.  Speci- 
fically for  ASEAN,  the  cooperation  with  the 
UN  is  important,  in  fact  necessary,  to  ensure 
its  neutrality  because  some  of  the  issues,  e.g. 
the  Spratlys,  do  involve  members  of  the 
association. 


3.  Peacekeeping  as  a  Means  to  Enhance  Re- 
gional Security  Cooperation 

The  quasi-military  nature  of  peacekeep- 
ing operations  should  be  an  interesting 
challenge,  at  the  same  time  rewarding  in- 
centive for  contributing  countries  to  send 
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their  troops.  In  addition,  the  multi-national 
character  of  peacekeeping  would  provide  an 
opportunity  for  international  military  coop- 
eration. 

In  the  case  of  ASEAN,  joint  action  in 
peacekeeping  will  be  significant  in  terms  of 
expanding  and  expediting  existing  military 
cooperation.  To  date,  ASEAN's  defence  and 
military  cooperation  and  coordination  are 
limited  to  bi-lateral  or  tri-lateral  exercises. 
The  forum,  mechanism  and  justifications 
for  a  full  intra- ASEAN  defence  cooperation 
are  yet  to  be  defined.  In  this  context,  joint 
participation  in  peacekeeping,  namely 
through  the  creation  of  an  ASEAN  Peace- 
keeping Forces/Contingent,  promises  to  be 
the  ideal  solution  as  it  offers  all  the  necessary 
legitimations. 

First,  the  UN-umbrella  should  ensure 
others  in  the  region  that  ASEAN  is  not  for- 
ming or  turning  itself  into  a  military  pact. 
Second,  the  goals  and  objectives  of  peace- 
keeping missions,  i.e.  to  promote  and  main- 
tain peace,  should  ensure  that  ASEAN's  in- 
creased military  cooperation  is  not  directed 
against  a  particular  enemy,  but  for  peaceful 
purposes. 

Finally,  ASEAN's  joint  endeavours  in 
peacekeeping  exercises  and  actual  field  mis- 
sions will  directly  and  substantially  contri- 
bute to  promote  confidence  building  mea- 
sures, at  the  same  time  facilitating  inter- 
operability among  ASEAN's  mihtaries. 


Principles  and  Mechanisms  for 
ASEAN's  Contribution  and  Partici- 
pation 

Having  spelt  out  the  imperatives  and  ra- 
tionales, the  next  task  for  ASEAN  is  to  iden- 


tify the  ways  and  means  to  promote  and 
enhance  its  preventive  diplomacy  and  re- 
gional peacekeeping  roles  and  functions. 
The  political  framework  and  legitimacy  for 
this  purpose  are  now  firmly  in  place.  The 
ASEAN  Heads  of  States  had  decided  during 
the  Fourth  ASEAN  Summit  (Singapore, 
January  1992)  that  security  cooperation  is  to 
be  given  high  priority  in  ASEAN's  new  agen- 
da. Prior  to  this,  ASEAN's  defence  and 
security  military  cooperation   had  been 
rather  limited  as  the  focus  of  its  functional 
cooperation  had  necessarily  concentrated  on 
other  spheres  of  activities,  namely  economic 
and  political  cooperation.  With  this  new 
assertion  and  emphasis  on  security  coopera- 
tion, ASEAN  is  now  ready  to  embark  on  re- 
levant programmes  and  activities.  To  this 
end,  some  fundamental  issues  and  principles 
that  ASEAN  needs  to  take  up  in  materialis- 
ing such  intention  are  discussed  below: 


1.  Peacekeeping  as  the  Corner-Stone  of 
ASEAN's  Defence  and  Military  Coopera- 
tion 

As  a  starting  point,  ASEAN  may  find  it 
useful  and  practical  to  begin  with  consider- 
ing peacekeeping  as  one  of  the  corner-stones 
of  its  defence  and  military  cooperation.  So 
far,  ASEAN  still  lacks  a  clear  terms  of  re- 
ference that  would  guide  and  integrate  the 
defence  and  military  cooperation  among  its 
members.  The  bigger  ideals  of  ZOPFAN  and 
SEA-NWFZ  are  of  course  relevant  and  indis- 
pensable. However,  they  constitute  more  as 
political  concepts,  rather  than  a  practical, 
readily  operationable,  defence  and  military 
terms.   By  subscribing  to  peacekeeping, 
ASEAN  will  have  clear,  unifying,  defence 
and  military  objectives. 
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2.  Establishing  Common  Perceptions  and 
Operation  Procedures 

Having  accepted  peacekeeping  as  the 
common  objective,  ASEAN  can  now  pro- 
ceed to  identify  the  areas  of  priorities  in  its 
defence  and  military  cooperation.  Here,  the 
need  to  have  a  common  perceptions  and 
operation  procedures  will  be  of  immediate 
importance.  Peacekeeping,  in  principle,  is  a 
peaceful  political  and  military  intervention 
to  pre-empt  conflict  from  escalating.  Hence, 
it  is  fundamental  to  emphasise  the  preven- 
tive, non-combatant  and  neutral  characters 
of  peacekeeping  operations. 

Of  course,  the  UN  has  established  a  clear 
and  precise  code  of  conducts  and  rules  of 
engagements  for  the  peacekeepers.  How- 
ever, actual  situation  in  the  field,  as  exempli- 
fied from  the  operation  in  SomaHa  or 
Bosnia,  sometimes  hampers  the  principles 
from  being  fully  implemented.  Subsequent- 
ly, soldiers  in  a  mission  area  are  often  forced 
to  resort  to  different  rules  of  engagements  in 
order  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  prevailing 
condition. 


For  this  purpose,  experience  sharing 
among  members  of  ASEAN  will  be  highly 
useful  and  instrumental  to  a  successful  parti- 
cipation. Indonesia  and  Malaysia  are  regular 
members  of  the  UN  peacekeeping  forces, 
while  the  Philippines,  Singapore  and  Thai- 
land are  actively  involved  in  the  more  recent 
operations.  The  sharing  of  experiences 
among  these  countries  will  help  not  only  in 
ensuring  the  formation  of  a  well-informed 
ASEAN  peacekeeping  contingent,  but  also 
lead  to  better  preparation  and  planning  of 
the  ASEAN  Peacekeeping  Forces  as  a  whole. 


3.  Ensuring  Neutrality:  Coordination  and 
Cooperation  with  Non-ASEAN  Countries 

One  of  the  encouraging  trends  in  Asia 
Pacific  region  is  the  active  participation  of 
other,  non-ASEAN,  countries  in  UN  peace- 
keeping operations.  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  even  Japan,  are  significantly  con- 
tributing and  highly  committed  to  assist  the 
United  Nations  in  fulfilling  its  mandate  of 
maintaining  international  peace  and  securi- 
ty. Aside  from  these  countries,  traditionally 
active  peacekeeping  contributors,  like  Fiji, 
continue  to  extend  their  excellent  coopera- 
tion. 

ASEAN  should  make  use  of  this  en- 
couraging situation  and  seek  the  full  coope- 
ration and  coordination  with  these  countries. 
Aside  from  enlarging  an  strengthening  the 
number  of  the  whole  Asia-Pacific  peace- 
keeping contingent  and  ensuring  its  neutrali- 
ty,  the  inclusion  and  joint  participation  of 
these  non-ASEAN  military  contingents 
would  also  help  to  promote  confidence 
building  measures  in  the  wider  Asia  Pacific 
region.  To  this  end,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  ASEAN  remains  inclusive  in  its  peace- 
keeping endeavours  and  constantly  solicits 
the  close  cooperation  of  other  countries  in 
the  region. 

4.  Coordination  with  the  United  Nations 

Equally  important  for  ASEAN  is  to 
establish  clear  and  practical  working  rela- 
tions with  the  United  Nations.  As  stipulated 
in  Articles  53  and  54  of  the  UN  Charter,  the 
authority  to  undertake  actions  rests  with  the 
Security  Council.  The  working  mechanisms 
for  this  purpose,  however,  are  y§t  to  be  iden- 
tified. 
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As  an  interim  arrangement,  ASEAN  may 
consider  inviting  the  designated  Secretary 
General's  Special  Representative  (e.g.  the 
Under-Secretary  General  for  Peacekeeping 
Operations  or  Political  Affairs,  or  any  other 
Heads  of  Agencies  -  UNHCR,  WHO, 
ESCAP,  etc.  --  when  warranted  by  the 
urgency  of  the  specific  case)  as  an  observer 
to  ASEAN' s  PMC  and/or  ARF.  A  prece- 
dent had  been  set  up  during  the  peace  pro- 
cess that  led  to  the  termination  of  conflict  in 
Cambodia.  This  mechanism  had  proved  to 
be  highly  useful  and  therefore  should  con- 
tinue to  be  utihsed. 

In  the  long  run,  ASEAN  should  strive  to 
establish  a  more  permanent  arrangement,  in- 
cluding securing  direct  accesses  to  the  Secre- 
tary General  and  the  Security  Council.  This 
issue  is  crucial  because  it  will  directly  relate 
to  the  chain  of  commands.  Failure  in  secur- 
ing a  clear  working  relationship  may  there- 
fore seriously  undermine  effectiveness  of  the 
whole  forces. 

Another  important  issue  that  needs  to  be 
■worked  out  closely  with  the  UN  relates  to  the 
financial  aspects  of  peacekeeping.  Ideally, 
ASEAN  should  be  able  to  be  self-sufficient, 
both  financially  as  well  as  in  terms  of  mili- 
tary equipments.  However,  such  ideal  situa- 
tion may  not  always  exist  and  therefore  a 
clear  understanding  and  arrangements  will 
have  to  be  first  secured  well  in  advance  so 
that  the  deployment  of  the  peacekeepers  will 
not  be  hindered  due  to  the  lack  or  unavail- 
ability of  funds  or  equipments. 

Another  alternative  arrangement  that 
ASEAN  may  consider  related  to  financing  of 
regional  peacekeeping  activities  is  through 
cost-sharing.  ASEAN  should  seek  the  coop- 
eration of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Japan, 
and  other  countries  in  the  region  not  only  in 
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technical  fields  but  also  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  up  a  contingency  fund.  The  fund  will 
be  particularly  important  to  allow  for  an  ex- 
peditious start-up  or  initial  deployment  of 
the  peacekeepers,  which  is  often  crucial  to 
the  overall  success  of  the  mission.  At  the 
same  time,  it  will  give  the  UN  time  to  secure 
and  work  on  the  details  of  the  financial  ar- 
rangements. 


Peacekeeping  Centre:  The  Structure 
and  Modalities  for  ASEAN's  Re- 
gional Peacekeeping  Roles  and  Func- 
tions 

To  be  able  to  fully  implement  its  peace- 
keeping roles  and  functions  as  conceived 
above,  it  is  necessary  that  ASEAN  estab- 
lishes a  Regional,  ASEAN,  Peacekeeping 
Centre.  The  current  structures  and  mechan- 
isms, e.g.  ASEAN  SOMs,  PMC,  ARF,  and 
Secretariat,  are  insufficient  to  allow  ASEAN 
to  fully  engage  and  develop  defence  and 
military  cooperation  in  a  comprehensive  and 
integrated  manner.  All  these  mechanisms 
and  structures  would  serve  their  purposes 
well  in  the  field  of  enhancing  political  coop- 
eration, but  lacks  the  focus  and  details  to 
promote  defence  cooperation. 

The  preparation  for  and  management  of 
ASEAN  Peacekeeping  Forces  is  a  serious 
undertaking  that  requires  thoroughness  and 
specialised  expertise.  ASEAN's  credibility 
and  professionalism  are  directly  at  stake.  All 
these,  obviously,  cannot  be  simply  left  to  the 
discretion  of  an  ad-hoc  and  general  working 
group  committee,  but  have  to  be  handled 
professionally  and  sophisticatedly.  It  is  pre- 
cisely for  this  purpose  that  ASEAN  Peace- 
keeping Centre  is  dedicated  to. 
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By  establishing  a  Peacekeeping  Centre, 
to  be  staffed  by  experienced  military  per- 
sonnel and  other  defence  specialists, 
ASEAN  will  be  able  to  prepare  and  develop 
systematic  training  programmes  and  exer- 
cises based  on  actual  needs  and  appropriate 
curricula.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Peacekeep- 
ing Centre  can  also  serve  as  a  crisis  manage- 
ment centre  that  will  monitor  and  provide 
the  necessary  early  warnings  to  potential 
areas  of  conflict,  be  that  stemming  from  ter- 
ritorial disputes,  ethnic  and  religious  ten- 
sions, or  economic  discrepancies. 

The  Peacekeeping  Centre  does  not  re- 
quire much  to  be  fully  operational.  At  the 
heart  of  the  Peacekeeping  Centre  is  regional 
information  cooperation,  i.e.  exchanges  and 
joint  analyses,  specifically  in  military  and  in- 
telligence reports.  In  other  words,  the  Centre 
will  be  a  relatively  small,  highly  powered, 
set-up. 

The  Peacekeeping  Centre  may  cater  to 
undertake  special  inhouse  tranings  to  senior 
military  officers,  but  the  bulk  of  the  train- 
ings for  the  peacekeepers  or  other  form  of 
joint  military  exercises  for  the  purposes  of 
peacekeeping,  may  be  delegated  and  under- 


taken by  the  respective  national  contingents 
following  a  common  curriculla  developed  by 
the  Centre.  Should  the  need  arise,  the  joint 
trainings  may  be  carried  out  using  the  avail- 
able facilities  in  the  ASEAN  countries,  with 
the  Peacekeeping  Centre  providing  compe- 
tent instructors. 

The  Peacekeeping  Centre  will  also  be  an 
important  focal  point  to  faciHtate  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  with  other  countries, 
and  international  organisations.  Australia 
has  established  a  peacekeeping  training  cen- 
tre, while  the  Nordic  countries  and  Canada 
have  established  their  training  centres  ear- 
lier. By  having  a  centralised  Peacekeeping 
Centre,  ASEAN  can  tap  on  the  experience 
and  experuje  of  these  other  countries  in  a 
much  more  integrated  way. 

To  date,  members  of  ASEAN  countries 
have  already  established  bilateral  or  trilat- 
eral intelligence  networkings.  Hence,  the 
basic  structures  or  foundations  for  the 
Peacekeeping  Centre  are  actually  well  in 
place.  The  next  step  to  be  pursued  is  simply 
to  expand  and  strengthen  these  existing 
pillars. 


Indonesia's  Post  Cold  War 
Foreign  Policy* 


/.  Soedjati  Djiwandono 


ALTHOUGH  undeniably  the  whole 
world  had  hoped  for  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Cold  War,  perhaps  few 
anticipated  that  it  would  occur  so  suddenly, 
in  terms  of  its  speed  and  manner  as  well  as  its 
direct  causes.  Consequently,  at  the  time 
when  it  happened,  maybe  most  countries 
were  ill-prepared  to  face  the  development. 

No  doubt  every  country  is  aware  of  the 
possibility  of  new  chances  and  challenges, 
which  call  for  new  approaches  and  policies. 
However,  it  may  be  difficult  to  get  rid  of  old 
and  conventional  concepts  and  ways  of 
thinking  that  have  grown  and  developed 
with  and  out  of  the  Cold  War  pattern.  These 
concepts  and  ways  of  thinking  may  no 
longer  be  appropriate  or  relevant  to  changes 
with  their  inherent  uncertainties. 

Hence,  a  question  may  be  raised  if  a  re- 
view or  revision  is  required  of  the  "doc- 
trine" or  basic  conception  which  has  so  far 

*The  original  paper  in  Indonesian  was  presented  at  a 
seminar  organised  by  Center  for  Information  and  De- 
velopment Studies  (CIDES)  in  Jakarta,  1 1  December 
1993. 


served  as  a  foundation  for  Indonesia's  for- 
eign policy  in  the  face  of  the  post  Cold  War 
global  political  constellation.  Are  new  priori- 
ties and  even  a  new  style  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  pohcy  necessary?  How  should  the 
country's  foreign  policy  be  pursued  in  light 
of  globalisation  with  its  various  possible  im- 
plications for  domestic  politics,  such  as 
those  related  to  the  ever  increasing  demand 
for  democratisation  and  implementation  of 
human  rights  in  general? 

The  Cold  War  has  to  a  large  extent  con- 
tributed to  the  course  and  foundation  of  In- 
donesia's foreign  policy.  The  independent 
and  active  principle  has  always  been  the 
foundation  of  Indonesia's  foreign  policy, 
which  was  partly  determined  by  the  Cold 
War  polarisation  which  had  emerged  in  the 
wake  of  Indonesia's  independence.  Similar- 
ly, the  Non- Aligned  Movement  was  partly  a 
product  of  the  bipolarisation  of  the  Cold 
War. 

Thus  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  principle 
should  be  reexamined  more  carefully,  before 
we  rush  to  question  the  relevance  and  use 
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fulness  of  the  principle  in  the  face  of  new  de- 
velopments. Only  in  this  way  can  we  make  a 
basic  evaluation  of  Indonesia's  foreign  poli- 
cy. That  is  the  intent  of  this  short  article. 

Free  and  Indepcndcnl 

We  should  properly  understand  the  term 
"non-aligned".  The  Non- Aligned  Move- 
ment (NAM)  appears  to  become  the  focus  of 
Indonesia's  foreign  policy  conduct  at  pre- 
sent, especially  since  Indonesia's  turn'  to 
chair  the  NAM  and  thus  to  host  the  Tenth 
NAM  Summit  Meeting  in  Jakarta  in  Septem- 
ber 1992.  We  have  to  distinguish  non-align- 
ment as  foreign  policy  principle  and  non- 
alignment  as  a  global  movement. 

Many  political  observers,  especially  for- 
eign ones,  often  refer  to  Indonesia's  foreign 
policy  as  non-aligned,  although  Indonesia 
has  always  been  consistent  in  calling  its  for- 
eign policy  independent  and  active.  And  in 
this  regard  observers  often  label  Indonesia  as 
a  non-aligned  country. 

There  has  been  so  far  no  objection  on  the 
part  of  Indonesia,  official  or  otherwise, 
against  both  designations,  especially  the  lat- 
ter. Indonesia  has  indeed  been  a  member  of 
NAM  from  the  beginning.  The  country  has 
even  been  widely  recognised,  rightly  or 
wrongly,'  as  one  of  the  founders  of  NAM. 
Without  the  intention  of  being  fussy  or  hair- 
splitting, if  what  we  need  is  a  "basic  evalua- 
tion", an  accurate  understanding  of  some 
concepts  and  terminologies  seems  necessary. 

'This  is  a  myth.  J.  Soedjati  Djiwandono,  "Gerakan 
Nonblok  Pasca  Perang  Dingin",  paper  presented  at  the 
Seminar  on  The  Non-Aligned  Movement  Entering  the 
Post  Cold  War  Era,  held  by  the  Students  Corps  of  Inter- 
nationa! Relations,  Gajah  Mada  University,  Yogyakar- 
ta,  on  2  May  1992. 


As  a  foreign  policy  principle,  non-alignment 
was  for  the  first  time  formulated  by  then 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  of  India  in  1946. 

In  this  regard  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
Cold  War  is  usually  considered  to  have  of- 
ficially started  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Cominform  in  September  1947,  when  the  So- 
viet Union  through  Zhdanov's  speech 
launched  the  two-camp  doctrine.  According- 
ly, aside  from  the  effect  of  the  Cold  War 
bipolarisation,  non-alignment  policy  is 
essentially  an  expression  or  reflection  of  the 
desire  to  conduct  an  independent  foreign 
policy  in  assessing  international  issues,  free 
from  the  influence  of  other  countries,  espe- 
cially the  major  powers. 

However,  as  is  the  case  with  Indonesia's 
foreign  policy,  which  is  officially  designated 
as  independent  and  active,  as  will  be  further 
discussed  later,  a  free  or  independent  foreign 
policy,  which  later  on  was  adopted  by  many 
African  and  Asian  countries  that  obtained 
their  independence  after  World  War  II,  has 
various  underlying  motives  and  back- 
grounds. 

That  is  why  there  is  a  variety  of  terms 
and  definitions  to  express  such  a  foreign 
policy,  such  as  neutral,  neutralist,  uncom- 
mitted, non-aligned,  and  independent,  aside 
from  "independent  and  active"  that  we  use. 
Nevertheless,  their  essence  is  basically  the 
same,  namely  to  serve  national  interests  as 
perceived  by  each  country  pursuing  that 
policy. 

As  for  Indonesia,  the  adoption  of  in- 
dependent and  active  foreign  policy  official- 
ly began  with  the  statement  made  by  then 
Prime  Minister  Moh.  Hatta  (Bung  Hatta) 


^G.H.  Jansen,  Afro-Asia  and Non-Alignment  (Lon- 
don: Faber  and  Fabcr,  1966),  116-117. 
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before  BPKNIP  (Working  Committee  of 
Central  National  Committee  of  Indonesia, 
forerunner  of  the  present  People's  Consul- 
tative Assembly,  MPR)  in  Yogyakarta  on  2 
September  1948.  The  statement,  which  .parti- 
cularly concerned  Indonesia's  foreign  policy, 
was  made  in  response  to  the  advocacy  of  the 
communists,   who  were  united  in  Front 
Demokrasi  Rakyat  (People's  Democratic 
Front),  to  side  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
conflict  that  had  emerged  between  that 
country  and  the  USA.  It  is  in  that  sense  that 
the  independent  and  active  foreign  poHcy  is  a 
product  of  the  Cold  War.  Said  Bung  Hatta, 
among  other  things: 

...  should  we  Indonesians,  who  have  fought  for  the 
independence,  only  choose  between  pro-Soviet 
Union  and  pro-America?  Is  there  no  other  position 
that  we  can  take  in  striving  after  our  ideals?  ... 

It  is  true  that  in  any  politics  in  order  to  become  a 
strong  country,  we  should  exploit  the  prevailing  in- 
ternational situation  to  obtain  our  own  national 
goal  ..? 

However,  in  another  equally  important 
sense,  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  is  indepen- 
dent as  defined  by  Bung  Hatta  as  follows: 

...  The  stand  that  we  should  take  is  to  avoid  being 
an  object  in  an  international  political  conflict,  but 
we  should  remain  a  subject  with  the  right  to  deter- 
mine our  own  position,  the  right  to  fight  for  our 
own  cause  ..f' 

More  important  and  even  more  relevant 
in  this  case  is  the  concept  of  the  independent 
foreign  policy  as  a  policy  that  relies  on  our 
own  strength,  or  as  we  put  it  in  our  own  ter- 
minology "kemandirian"  (self-reliance). 
Said  Bung  Hatta  in  this  respect: 

Our  struggle  has  to  be  based  on  our  old  motto:  to 


Mohammad  Hatta,  Mendayung  Anlara  Dua  Ka- 
rang  (Jakarta:  Bulan  Bintang,  1976),  17-18. 

"ibid. 


rely  on  ourselves  and  to  fight  on  the  basis  of  our  own 
capability.  It  does  not  follow  that  we  will  not  benefit 
from  international  conflicts 

'A  few  years  later,  although  not  in  his 
capacity  as  Prime  Minister,  Bung  Hatta  fur- 
ther expounded  the  objectives  to  be  attained 
through  an  independent  and  active  foreign 
policy  which  he  put  it  as  follows:  (a)  to  de- 
fend the  freedom  of  the  people  and  guard  the 
safety  of  the  state;  (b)  to  obtain  from  over- 
seas those  articles  of  daily  necessity  required 
for  increasing  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
people;  and  (c)  to  obtain  capital  equipment 
to  rebuild  what  had  been  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged, and  capital  for  industrialisation,  re- 
construction and  partial  mechanisation  of 
agriculture.^  He  also  said  that  Indonesia's 
independent  and  active  foreign  pohcy  "has 
prevented  the  country  from  enmity  with 
either  party,  preserves  her  from  the  damage 
to  her  own  interests  that  would  follow  from 
taking  sides,  and  permits  her  to  be  friends 
with  all  nations  on  a  basis  of  mutual  re- 
spect."^ 

It  is  thus  clear  that  also  in  Indonesia's  in- 
dependent and  active  foreign  pohcy,  the 
Cold  War  bipolarisation  was  only  one  of  the 
considerations  however  important  it  may  be. 
Other  factors  which  have  been  considered  or 
have  contributed  to  the  adoption  of  the  in- 
dependent and  active  foreign  policy  are  of 
equal  importance.  That  is  why,  in  this  post 
Cold  War  Era,  those  factors  have  even  be- 
come more  important,  whereas  the  Cold 
War  bipolarisation  is  no  longer  important  or 
relevant,  except  as  a  part  of  the  historical 
background. 

^Ibid. 

*Hatta,  "Indonesia's  Foreign  Policy",  Foreign  Af- 
fairs {AprW  1953):  441. 

■'ibid.,  445. 
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In  addition,  the  goals  of  Indonesia's  for- 
eign policy  as  formulated  by  Bung  Hatta  as 
quoted  above,  are  basically  still  applicable 
today.  What  is  needed  is  a  new  content  or  in- 
terpretation, in  light  of  current  conditions. 
The  improvement  of  the  people's  standards 
of  living  and  industrialisation,  for  example, 
are  still  goals  to  be  attained,  though  the 
means  to  achieve  them  is  different  today. 


Noil-Aliened  Movcmcnl 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  there  should  be  a 
distinction  between  non-alignment  as  for- 
eign policy  principle  (which  is  free  or  inde- 
pendent), and  non-alignment  as  the  principle 
of  a  global  movement,  i.e.  the  Non- Aligned 
Movement,  which  is  an  association  of  coun- 
tries adopting  foreign  policies  that  are  more 
or  less  or  essentially  the  same  or  similar, 
namely  an  independent  policy.  Different  or 
to  a  different  degree  from  the  former  con- 
cept, NAM  may  be  referred  to  more  as  a 
product  of  the  Cold  War. 

Nevertheless,  even  in  NAM  the  Cold  War 
as  a  motive  or  source  of  its  growth  and  de- 
velopment is  not  as  pure  as  its  name  sug- 
gests. However,  it  is  true  that  the  highly 
strained  relations  between  the  two  blocs  of 
the  Cold  War  served  as  a  strong  momentum 
for  the  establishment  of  that  movement. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  leading  figure 
behind  NAM  was  Joseph  Bros  Tito,  at  that 
time  President  of  Yugoslavia,  a  communist 
country.  Another  prominent  figure,  who 
was  a  major  supporter  of  NAM,  was  Egypt's 
President  Nasser. 


Jansen,  Afro-Asia,  especially  Chapter  XII, 
278-290. 


Being  a  communist  country,  Yugoslavia 
was  in  a  unique  position  after  being  excluded 
from  the  Soviet  bloc,  i.e.  its  discharge  from 
Cominform  in  1948.  Although  gradually 
Yugoslavia  was  able  to  establish  relations 
with  Western  countries,  being  a  communist 
country  it  was  impossible  for  Yugoslavia  to 
become  an  ally  of  the  West  during  the  Cold 
War.  Hence,  basically  the  country  wanted  to 
remain  independent  not  only  from  Moscow 
but  also  from  the  United  States. 

It  was  in  such  a  position  that  the  country 
made  efforts  to  seek  friends  and  to  promote 
solidarity  with  Third  World  countries.  The 
most  apparent  solidarity  was  manifested  at 
that  time,  if  not  in  the  form  of  a  global 
organisation  or  movement,  by  the  group  of 
Afro- Asian  countries. 

Being  a  European  country,  it  was  cer- 
tainly impossible  for  Yugoslavia  to  join  the 
Afro-Asian  group,  which  had  expanded 
since  the  Bandung  Conference  in  1955. 
Therefore,  Tito  put  forward  a  concept  of 
solidarity  which  was  not  confined  to  geo- 
graphical boundaries,  but  one  based  on  a 
political  commitment,  free  from  any  ties 
with  the  Eastern  or  the  Western  bloc. 

New  tensions  of  the  Cold  War  in  the  ear- 
ly decade  of  the  1960s  offered  the  needed 
momentum  as  mentioned  earlier.  The  ten- 
sion arose  especially  out  of  the  abortive  sum- 
mit meeting  between  President  Eisenhower 
and  Premier  Krushchev  scheduled  to  take 
place  in  Paris,  owing  to  the  shooting  down 
of  a  US  reconnaisance  plane  (U-2);  the  crisis 
brought  about  by  the  construction  of  the 
Berlin  Wall;  intervention  by  the  West  in 
Laos  and  Congo;  and  tension  between  the 
USA  and  Cuba,  which  increased  because  of 
the  US  attack  on  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 
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To  present  a  detailed  history  of  NAM  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  article.  However,  it 
may  be  noteworthy  that  if  the  Cold  War  had 
encouraged  the  birth  of  that  movement,  in 
the  course  of  its  history  some  anomalies  have 
emerged,  especially  in  terms  of  its  member- 
ship because  of  differing  orientations  or 
motives  and  issues  that  tended  to  be  divisive. 
Yugoslavia's  motive,  for  example,  was  exact- 
ly the  reverse  of  that  of  Cuba,  which  became 
a  member  later  on,  although  based  on  the 
same  train  of  thought.  Yugoslavia  wanted  to 
promote  solidarity  and  to  establish  friendly 
relations  with  Third  World  countries  espe- 
cially because  of  its  dispute  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Cuba  joined  forces  with  those  coun- 
tries because  of  its  conflict  with  the  USA, 
while  its  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union 
was  closer  than  that  of  Yugoslavia  with  the 
USA. 

Furthermore,  being  not  alligned  to  the 
West,  Yugoslavia  was  an  exception  among 
NAM  member  countries  due  to  its  dispute 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  However,  Cuba  and 
Vietnam,  for  example,  were  ideologically 
more  appropriate  to  be  members  of  the 
Eastern  bloc.  The  East- West  conflict  could 
indeed  be  understood  as  bipolarisation  in  the 
context  of  power  politics.  However,  in  point 
of  fact  the  Cold  War  was  also  known  as  a 
confrontation  between  the  communist  bloc 
and  the  anti- communist  bloc.  Accordingly, 
to  a  certain  extent  the  NAM  forum  also  be- 
came an  arena  of  conflicting  interests  of  the 
Cold  War. 

These  phenomena  have  made  NAM  more 
confused  in  its  orientation  and  political  com- 
mitment. And  aside  from  other  factors,  this 
development  seems  to  have  hindered  efforts 
to  promote  unity,  let  alone  effectiveness  of 
the  NAM. 
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Consequently,  even  when  the  Cold  War 
was  still  prevailing,  the  NAM  was  in  fact 
already  in  the  process  of  losing  its  signifi- 
cance and  relevance,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
concept  of  NAM  was  related  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  Cold  War  or  was 
born  as  a  product  of  the  Cold  War.  The  pro- 
cess had  begun  since  its  first  Summit  Con- 
ference in  Beograd  in  1961,  which  consti- 
tuted its  birth  and  at  the  same  time  paradoxi- 
cally the  seed  of  its  discord. 

The  seed  of  the  birth  of  NAM  was  sowed 
by  Tito  from  Yugoslavia  with  Nasser  from 
Egypt  and  Nehru  from  India  as  its  main  sup- 
porters. However,  ironically,  the  seed  of 
discord  was  sowed  by  President  Soekarno  of 
Indonesia,  with  his  new  and  revolutionary 
idea,  if  unrealistic,  on  global  political  bipo- 
larisation which  was  substantially  different 
from  the  bipolarisation  of  the  Cold  War.' 
Therefore,  if  the  question  is  raised  as  to 
whether  the  NAM  is  still  relevant  in  the  post 
Cold  War  era,  that  question  may  be  honestly 
answered  with  another  question,  has  it  ever 
been  relevant? 

However,  if  viewed  apart  from  the  Cold 
War  conflict,  namely  as  a  cooperation  and 
association  of  countries  pursuing  a  free  or 
independent  foreign  policy  in  the  sense  of 
what  has  been  discussed  earlier  on,  the  NAM 
still  remains  significant  and  relevant.  The 
term  non-blok  in  Indonesian  seems  indeed 
something  unfortunate,  whereas  the  English 
term  "non-aligned"  does  not  seem  to  create 
any  serious  problem  in  this  regard. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  non-aligned 
foreign  policy  has  been  adopted  by  India 
since  1946.  It  means  that  the  idea  on  the  non- 

'See  Jansen,  Afro-Asia,  Chapter  XIII,  291-307  dan 
Chapter  XVIII,  384-392,  and  Djiwandono,  "Gerakan 
Nonblok  Pasca  Perang  Dingin". 
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alignment  policy  had  developed  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Cold  War,  at  least  official- 
ly, and  before  the  Cold  War  was  manifested 
in  the  confrontation  between  Eastern  and 
Western  Allies.  In  terms  of  substance  or 
choice  and  use  of  the  term,  non-aligned  poli- 
cy does  not  refer  to  the  existence  of  blocs, 
either  Eastern  or  Western. 

Indeed,  one  may  ask,  quoting  Shake- 
speare's work,  "What's  in  a  name?"  Logic- 
ally, the  end  of  the  Cold  War  should  have 
rendered  obsolete  or  no  longer  relevant  vari- 
ous concepts,  or  institutions  that  were  born 
or  created  and  have  developed  as  a  conse- 
quence or  reflection  of  the  world  order. 
However,  perhaps  the  Cold  War  did  not  end 
instantly  as  it  appeared  with  the  fall  of  the 
Berlin  Wall  or  with  the  downfall  of  East- 
European  communist  regimes.  The  Warsaw 
Pact  was  disbanded  not  long  after  the  events 
that  had  taken  the  world  by  surprise.  But 
NATO  has  survived  until  now,  though  it 
seems  to  have  continued  to  try  to  find  or  re- 
define its  identity,  function  and  scope. 

Therefore  it  is  small  wonder,  that  we  still 
see  some  other  Cold  War  diehards,  such  as 
ZOPFAN,  nuclear  free  zone,  and  Non- 
Aligned  Movement,  which  are  of  more  direct 
interest  to  us.  Retaining  certain  terminolo- 
gies is  not  a  problem  and  may  even  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sign  of  continuity,  as  long  as  one 
is  aware  that  their  significance  or  nuances 
may  have  changed  in  light  of  the  changing 
world,  which  brings  about  the  possibility  of 
new  opportunities  and  challenges. 

Indonesia's  Potential  Leadership 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  Indonesia  may 
seize  the  opportunity  of  serving  its  turn  to 
assume  NAM's  chairmanship  for  three  years 


since  the  Tenth  NAM  Summit  Conference  in 
Jakarta  in  September  1992,  to  give  new 
meaning  and  direction  to  the  movement  in 
entering  the  post  Cold  War  era.  Hence  In- 
donesia's unique  role. 

The  Tenth  NAM  Summit  was  unique, 
because  it  was  the  first  ever  held  since  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War.  It  is  Indonesia's  task  as 
the  first  Chairman  in  the  post  Cold  War  era 
to  continue  to  keep  NAM's  relevance  in  the 
midst  of  doubts,  not  only  among  the  mem- 
ber countries  but  in  the  world  at  large,  con- 
cerning nam's  relevance  after  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War,  which  had  formerly  motivated  its 
birth. 

It  means  that  Indonesia  has  to  be  able  to 
give  the  NAM  a  meaning,  identity,  and  a 
new  role  in  Une  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
member  countries,  so  that  unity  may  be  pro- 
moted among  them.  It  must  be  able  to  find 
new  foundations  of  common  interest,  so  that 
an  effective  cooperation  may  be  estabhshed, 
not  only  for  the  interests  of  the  member 
countries,  but  those  of  the  whole  world. 

The  lack  of  unity  in  the  past  has  ham- 
pered efforts  to  make  concrete  cooperative 
programs,  so  that  NAM  has  never  played  an 
effective  role,  even  as  a  moral  force.  Let 
alone  to  contribute  to  creating  a  peaceful 
world,  even  to  deal  with  conflicts  and  dif- 
ferences among  its  members  it  has  been 
powerless,  like  the  Iran-Iraqi  War  as  one  of 
the  most  obvious  example.  And  as  referred 
to  earlier,  differences  in  orientation  and  the 
question  of  role  marked  the  NAM  even  at 
the  First  Summit  in  Beograd  in  1961.  It  is 
particularly  those  factors  that  have  ap- 
parently aroused  doubts  about  the  benefit, 
significance  and  relevance  of  NAM,  even 
during  the  Cold  War  era. 

However,  the  NAM  has  nonetheless  been 
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able  to  assemble  a  great  number  of  countries 
encompassing  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  total  number  of  UN  members,  which 
represent  a  substantial  part  of  the  world's 
population.  Without  the  aim  to  rival,  let 
alone  to  replace  the  UN,  such  a  big  associa- 
tion of  countries  should  be  able  to  play  a 
positive  and  constructive  role  in  global  poli- 
tics for  the  sake  of  humanity. 

This  will  depend  on  its  credibility  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world. '°  To  build  this  credibility 
seems  to  be  the  main  challenge  to  be  faced  by 
the  NAM. 

The  goal  of  the  NAM  is  the  creation  of  a 
peaceful,  just  and  prosperous  world.  How- 
ever, NAM  would  only  contribute  to  creat- 
ing a  peaceful  world  if  and  when  it  could 
solve  differences  and  disputes  among  the 
member  countries  themselves  by  peaceful 
means.  In  this  way,  NAM's  member  coun- 
tries, which  basically  constitute  an  associa- 
tion of  countries  desiring  to  pursue  an  in- 
dependent foreign  policy  will  be  able  to 
avoid  outside  interference.  In  the  past  it  is  in 
creating  peace  among  the  member  countries 
themselves  that  the  NAM  has  not  been  able 
to  achieve  tangible  results.  And  NAM  will  be 
able  to  play  a  positive  and  constructive  role 
for  the  world  if  it  can  avoid  a  confrontation 
policy.  This  is  true  to  especially  as  far  as  rela- 
tions with  the  industrialised  countries  are 
concerned  (the  West  and  the  North),  con- 
sidering that  a  substantial  number  of  NAM 
member  countries  are  developing  countries. 
It  needs  cooperation,  not  confrontation, 
with  the  advanced  countries  for  the  sake  of 
the  development  of  its  own  member  coun- 
tries, if  they  want  to  overcome  their  back- 
wardness. 


Read  Djiwandono,  "Menyukseskan  KTT  Non- 
blok",  Suara  Karya,  19  August  1992. 


Likewise  in  creating  the  world's  welfare 
and  justice,  NAM  will  only  be  able  to  play  a 
positive  role  if  each  member  country  is  able 
to  continue  to  increase  efforts  in  creating 
welfare  and  justice  for  its  own  peoples.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  national  development  should 
naturally  be  given  first  priority  in  each 
member  country's  policy,  real  and  concrete 
economic  cooperation  should  naturally 
become  NAM's  main  focus  of  attention  in 
the  future. 

In  other  words,  the  main  challenge  to 
NAM  in  the  post  Cold  War  era  is  re- organis- 
ing its  own  domestic  affairs,  individually  as 
well  as  collectively.  In  the  language  used  in 
ASEAN  circles,  the  NAM  member  countries 
should  be  able  to  develop  their  own  respec- 
tive national  resilience  and  through  coopera- 
tion develop  the  so-called  "group  resil- 
ience", which  in  the  context  of  ASEAN  is 
known  as  "regional  resilience".  This  would 
be  the  basis  of  internal  credibility  to  support 
its  role. 

Being  Chairman,  Indonesia  has  great 
potentials  by  assuming  NAM's  leadership  in 
response  to  the  challenges  of  the  post  Cold 
War  era.'*  In  terms  of  its  mere  population, 
Indonesia  today  is  the  fourth  biggest  country 
in  the  world.  It  has  a  vast  territory  and  is  the 
largest  archipelago,  which  is  rich  in  natural 
resources  and  has  a  legacy  of  rich  cultures. 

However,  no  less  important  than  the 
potentials  of  the  natural  resources,  Indone- 
sia has  the  credibility  of  being  one  of  the 

12 

pioneers  of  NAM.  And  to  support  this 
credibility,  Indonesia  may  function  as  a 
"model"  of  development  with  the  successful 
performance  in  some  of  its  important 


"Ibid. 

'^See  footnote  1. 
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aspects  and  this  experience  to  be  beneficial 
to  other  NAM  member  countries  or  devel- 
oping countries. 

Indonesia's  successful  development  is 
mainly  centred  on  self-sufficiency  in  food 
and  population  control  through  family  plan- 
ning program,  two  areas  which  are  closely 
related  to  the  welfare  problem  of  many  de- 
veloping countries.  And  functioning  as  the 
base  of  the  development  program  is  the 
maintaining  of  national  stability,  which  is 
frequently  a  serious  problem  faced  by  devel- 
oping countries. 

The  success  in  those  areas  constitutes 
part  of  internal  credibility  for  Indonesia's 
leadership  in  NAM.  This  will  in  turn  support 
its  external  credibility,  i.e.  winning  the  trust 
of  the  outside  world,  including  the  NAM 
member  countries  themselves. 

One  important  factor  which  contributes 
to  the  success  is  the  efficient  and  effective 
utilisation  of  various  forms  of  aid  and  coop)- 
eration  with  industrialised  countries.  As  far 
as  Indonesia  is  concerned,  that  relationship 
is  no  longer  marked  by  confrontation  as 
under  the  Old  Order,  but  by  various  forms 
of  mutually  beneficial  cooperation,  and  in- 
terdependence, if  not  always  symmetrical  in. 
nature. 

Therefore,  being  Chairman  of  NAM,  In- 
donesia may  play  the  role  of  moderating  fac- 
tor, not  only  intra-nonalignment,  but  also  in 
the  relationship  and  cooperation  between 
NAM  countries  and  other  developing  coun- 
tries on  the  one  hand,  and  the  advanced 
countries  on  the  other.  Moderation  has 
characterised  Indonesia's  diplomacy  and 
foreign  policy  since  the  beginning  of  the  New 
Order  government.  This  is  evident  from  the 
termination  of  the  confrontation  policy 
against  Malaysia  which  was  immediately 


followed  by  the  establishment  of  ASEAN 
more  than  twenty  five  years  ago,  the  first 
two  major  steps  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy 
taken  by  the  New  Order  government. 
Moderation  has  also  characterised  Indone- 
sia's diplomacy  and  role  in  a  number  of 
fora,  such  as  IOC,  OPEC,  and  has  been  re- 
flected in  its  initiatives  to  help  solve  the 
Kampuchea  conflict  and  those  of  the  South 
China  Sea. 

Direction  and  Performance  of  Indo- 
nesia's Leadership 

Giving  new  meaning  and  direction  to  the 
NAM  in  the  global  political  constellation 
which  is  rapidly  changing  from  the  Cold 
War  order  into  a  new  world  order  which  has 
not  as  yet  taken  its  clear  form,  is  indeed  In- 
donesia's initial  effort  as  Chairman.  This 
was  reflected  in  President  Soeharto's  open- 
ing address  at  the  Tenth  NAM  Summit.  The 
general  course  to  be  taken  and  problems  or 
challenges  to  be  faced  by  the  NAM  was 
explicitly  spelled  out  in  detail  in  that  speech. 

However,  more  important  than  all  those 
details  are  the  inherent  spirit  and  meaning. 
In  the  introductory  part  of  the  speech,  Pre- 
sident Soeharto  first  of  all  referred  to  Bung 
Hatta,  who  had  officially  for  the  first  time  in 
1948  outlined  Indonesia's  independent  and 
active  foreign  policy  as  has  been  discussed 
earlier.  The  President  referred  to  the  1955 
Afro-Asian  Conference  in  Bandung;  to  the 
1961  NAM  Summit  I  in  Beograd;  and  to  the 
prominent  founders  of  the  NAM,  namely 
Kwame  Nkrumah  of  Ghana,  Joseph  Bros 
Tito  of  Yugoslavia,  Gamal  Abdul  Nasser  of 
Egypt,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  of  India,  and  Soe- 
karno  of  Indonesia  itself. 

Those  references  did  not  purport  to  ex- 
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pose  a  range  of  historical  events  that  have  re- 
flected NAM'S  continuity  for  more  than 
three  decades  and  have  revealed  the  change 
of  style  and  picture  of  NAM's  leadership  or 
that  of  each  individual  member  country. 
What  was  presented  in  the  President's 
speech  in  his  capacity  as  NAM's  Chairman 
was  an  invitation  to  create  a  "metamor- 
phosis", a  change  of  NAM's  identity.  But, 
perhaps  more  than  that,  Indonesia's  leader- 
ship invited  the  member  countries  to  "redis- 
cover" NAM'S  identity  that  has  so  far 
become  increasingly  blurred  or  "deviated" 
from  its  original  ideals. 

There  lies  the  profound  meaning  of  Soe- 
harto's  reference  to  Bung  Hatta,  although 
the  connection  between  NAM  and  the  Ban-, 
dung  Conference  may  need  further  explana- 
tion, as  pointed  out  earlier.'''  If  the  "non- 
alignment"  policy  ~  more  precisely  "free" 
or  "independent"  or  non-aligned,  as 
elaborated  earlier  ~  partly  refers  to  the  Cold 
War  confrontation,  in  this  post  Cold  War 
era  it  is  automatically  no  longer  relevant  or 
the  connection  is  no  longer  significant.  How- 
ever, more  importantly  the  essence  of  in- 
dependent policy  continues  to  be  relevant, 
which  gives  preference  not  only  to  freedom 
but  also  to  selfreliance.  This  also  applies  to 
the  NAM. 

Selfreliance  has  also  become  a  more  im- 
portant principle  precisely  after  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War.  With  the  termination  of  the 
East- West  rivalry,  tension  and  confronta- 
tion, the  Third  World  countries,  among 
which  a  substantial  number  are  NAM 
members,  are  no  longer  to  be  reckoned  with 


Djiwandono,  "Kepemimpinan  Nonblok  Dulu  dan 
Sekarang",  Suara  Karya,  1  September  1992. 

'■•See  also  Djiwandono,  "KTT  X  GNB  di  Jakarta 
Keharusan  Sejarah",  Suara  Karya,  2  September  1992. 


Strategically  by  the  major  powers  which  were 
formerly  involved  in  the  Cold  War  conflict. 
One  of  the  consequences  is  that  the  major 
powers  will  no  longer  tend  to  support  devel- 
oping countries  of  the  Third  World  in  their 
attempt  to  find  new  allies  in  the  context  of 
their  rivalry.  At  the  same  time,  the  devel- 
oping countries  of  the  Third  World  are  no 
longer  able  to  exploit  the  Cold  War  Conflict 
for  their  own  ends  by  using  their  indepen- 
dent foreign  policy  to  blackmail  the  major 
powers.  Finally,  NAM  may  benefit  from  a 
more  peaceful  climate  as  the  result  of  the  end 
of  the  Cold  War,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
focus  their  attention  more  on  economic  co- 
operation for  the  sake  of  each  member  coun- 
try's  development. 

Indonesia's  activity  and  performance  as 
nam's  Chairman  are  undoubtedly  promi- 
nent. As  mentioned  earlier,  NAM  appears  to 
have  become  the  focus  of  Indonesia's  for- 
eign policy,  without  reducing,  let  alone 
abandoning  the  scope  and  fora  of  other  state 
relations  which  have  so  far  been  given  priori- 
ty in  Indonesia's  foreign  policy,  bilaterally, 
regionally,  as  well  as  internationally.  In- 
donesia's diplomacy  in  various  fora  and  at 
different  levels  is  now  gaining  momentum 
and  new  dimension. 

The  new  dimension  is  reflected  most  in- 
terestingly in  the  visit  made  by  Israeli's 
Prime  Minister  Yitshak  Rabin  to  Jakarta  to 
meet  with  President  Soeharto  in  his  capacity 
as  nam's  Chairman.  The  protocol  was  ar- 
ranged in  such  a  manner  so  that  it  was  ob- 
vious that  PM  Rabin  met  with  President  Soe- 
harto as  the  Chairman  of  the  NAM  and  not 
as  President  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,'^ 
since  the  diplomatic  relations  between  Israel 
and  Indonesia  is  yet  to  be  opened.  Without 

^^Kompas,  16  October  1993. 
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his  capacity  as  NAM's  Chairman,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  President  Soeharto  to  re- 
ceive PM  Rabin  in  the  present  situation. 

In  terms  of  bilateral  contacts,  Indone- 
sia's position  has  also  gained  a  new  dimen- 
sion as  Chairman  and  in  some  instances  as 
NAM'S  spokesman,  even  on  behalf  of  the 
countries  of  the  South.  This  has  not  only  oc- 
curred at  the  bilateral  level  with  NAM 
member  countries  or  those  of  the  South, 
such  as  the  countries  visited  by  President 
Soeharto  after  the  Tenth  NAM  Summit  like 
Senegal,  Tunis,  and  Iran.  Support  for  the 
Palestine's  cause,  for  example,  has  been  pro- 
moted not  merely  on  behalf  of  Indonesia  but 
also  on  behalf  of  NAM.  Such  bilateral  occa- 
sions, even  more  so  a  multilateral  forum 
such  as  G-15  have  also  been  used  by  Presi- 
dent Soeharto  as  NAM's  Chairman  to  ap- 
peal for  the  South-South  cooperation  as 
basis  for  the  North-South  Dialogue. 

The  same  is  true  regarding  relations  with 
industrial  countries  like  Japan,  the  United 
States,  and  France,  which  President  Soehar- 
to visited  after  the  Tenth  NAM  Summit 
Conference.  In  his  meeting  with  Prime 
Minister  Miyazawa  then  acting  as  Chairman 
of  the  G-7  Group,  President  Soeharto  acted 
on  behalf  of  NAM  and  was  received  accor- 
dingly,'^ to  promote  North-South  coopera- 
tion. President  Soeharto  appealed  to  the  in- 
dustrialised countries  for  the  relief  of  debts 
incurred  by  very  poor  NAM  member  coun- 
tries and  for  their  commitment  to  extend  aid 
more  than  had  been  extended  so  far.'^ 

At  international  and  multilateral  fora. 
President  Soeharto  also  acted  on  behalf  of 

^^Suara  Karya,  10  July  1993. 

'^Read  the  report  of  President  Soeharto's  briefing  to 
the  press  on  his  way  back  to  Jaltarta  from  Senegal  and 
France  in  newspapers  published  on  27  November  1992. 


the  NAM,  such  as,  for  example,  when  he 
was  attending  the  first  APEC  Summit 
Meeting  in  Seattle.  On  behalf  of  NAM,  Pre- 
sident Soeharto  appealed  for  a  more  decisive 
voice  of  the  NAM  in  the  UN  decision- 
making process,  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
posals to  the  UN  for  its  re-vitalisation,  re- 
structurisation  and  democratisation  em- 
bodied in  the  "Jakarta  Message"  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Tenth  NAM  Summit  Con- 
ference. 

Making  use  of  the  successful  perfor- 
mance of  development  as  mentioned  earlier, 
Indonesia  has  initiated  several  multilateral 
approaches  through  the  demographic  con- 
ference of  NAM  in  Bali,  for  example,  and 
through  bilateral  cooperation  with  a  number 
of  countries  in  this  field  as  a  follow-up.  And 
the  NAM  member  countries  seemed  to  res- 
pond positively,  like  Iran  and  the  Philip- 
pines, which  wanted  to  learn  from  Indone- 
sia's  experience  in   its   family  planning 

1  o 

scheme.  In  addition,  it  was  reported  that 
Brunei  Darussalam  ^yas  considering  to  ex-, 
tend  aid  to  African  countries  through  an, 

19 

agricultural  education  program. 

Outside  NAM,  a  positive  response  was 
expressed  by  the  advanced  countries. 
Through  its  Chairman  at  that  time,  namely 
Prime  Minister  Miyazawa,  the  G-7  group  ap- 
proved of  and  highly  regarded  NAM's  view 
which  was  conveyed  by  President  Soeharto 
in  Tokyo.  This  was  reflected  in  the  economic 
declaration  announced  by  its  summit  meet- 

20 

ing.  The  positive  responses  and  expecta- 
tions addressed  to  the  NAM,  especially  In- 
donesia's leadership,  by  NAM  member 

^^Suara  Pembaruan,  14  November  1993,  and^owj- 
pas,  10  October  1993. 

^^Suara  Karya,  7  October  1992. 
^°Suara  Karya,  10  July  1993. 
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countries  themselves  as  well  as  the  in- 
dustrialised countries,  are  manifestations  of 
credibility  on  the  part  of  NAM  and  parti- 
cularly Indonesia  as  its  Chairman. 

On  the  other  hand,  Indonesia's  sincerity 
in  carrying  out  its  responsibility  as  NAM's 
Chairman  was  manifested  among  other 
things  by  the  installation  of  NAM  envoys 
and  an  advisor  to  the  Foreign  Minister.^' 
One  year  later  seven  economic  experts  were 
appointed  to  help  overcome  debt  problems 
faced  by  the  NAM  member  countries  and 
one  Head  of  the  Executive  Board  of  NAM's 

22 

Chairman.  They  are  all  useful  in  helping 
overcome  the  shortage  of  infrastructure  of 
the  NAM,  which  has  not  as  yet  developed  in- 
to an  established  world  organisation. 

An  interesting  phenomenon  since  Indo- 
nesia was  elected  Chairman  of  the  NAM  has 
been  the  fact  that  Indonesia's  foreign  policy 
appears  to  have  increasingly  become  the  ex- 
clusive domain  of  President  Soeharto  as  the 
main  actor  of  foreign  policy,  his  own -foreign 
minister.  This  is  natural  and  cannot  be 
avoided  in  realising  Indonesia's  leadership 
of  the  NAM  actively  and  effectively.  If  In- 
donesia as  a  state  was  elected  Chairman  of 
NAM,  the  most  suitable  person  to  represent 
the  state  and  accordingly  the  most  authorita- 
tive and  authorised  person  to  assume  that 
leadership  is  undoubtedly  the  President  him- 
self. Under  the  "Guided  Democracy"  of  the 
Old  Order,  similar  but  stronger  phenomenon 
developed  at  the  time  when  President  Soe- 
karno  in  his  duet  with  Dr.  Subandrio  as  First 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  concurrently  Foreign 
Minister,  if  based  on  very  differing  or  even 
contradictory  motives,  rationale,  and  style, 
was  ambitious  to  become  the  leader  of  the 

Suara  Karya,  16  November  1992. 
^'^Suara  Karya,  7  September  1993. 


"Nefos"  (New  Emerging  Forces)  group. 

In  view  of  Indonesia's  performance  in 
the  international  arena  today,  which  is  much 
more  active  and  intensive,  especially  since 
assuming  the  chairmanship  of  the  NAM,  it 
has  been  no  longer  relevant  to  argue  whether 
or  not  Indonesia  should  take  on  a  low  profile 
in  its  foreign  policy.  Perhaps  among  the 
ASEAN  countries  at  the  initial  stages  of  its 
development,  Indonesia  did  take  such  a 
stand  owing  to  certain  considerations.^^ 
However,  in  fact  Indonesia  has  even  since 
early  last  decade  been  more  active  in  its  for- 
eign policy  conduct,  such  as  establishing 
closer  relationship  and  cooperation  with 
East  European  communist  countries  at  that 
time,  including  the  then  Soviet  Union. 

Some  circles  considered  ASEAN  coop- 
eration inadequate  for  Indonesia  to  play  an 
important  role  in  the  international  arena 
commensurate  with  the  country's  potentials. 
The  NAM  constitutes  a  more  appropriate 
forum  for  such  an  aspiration.^'*  Neverthe- 
less, Indonesia's  performance  in  playing  its 
role  in  the  international  arena  as  Chairman 
of  the  NAM  has  added  to  the  prestige  and 
credibility  of  the  Indonesian  state  and  nation 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  This  may  help  con- 
solidate unity  of  the  nation  and  strengthen 
its  selfconfidence  as  a  nation.  This  will  in 
turn  become  an  additional  moral  capital, 
which  is  of  great  significance  to  the  continui- 
ty of  national  development.^^ 


See  Djiwandono,  "The  Political  and  Security 
Aspects  of  ASEAN:  Its  Principal  Achievements",  In- 
donesian Quarterly  XI,  no.  3  (July  1983):  19-27. 

^''john  McBeth,  "Irrelevant  No  More:  Non- Aligned 
Movement  Speaks  Up  for  the  South",  Far  Eastern 
Economic  Review  {W  November  1993):  22. 

"Djiwandono,  "Dampak  Internal  KTT  X  GNB", 
Suara  Karya,  7  September  1992. 
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Challenges  To  Be  Faced:  Conclusion 

Indonesia's  great  potentials  and  noble  in- 
tentions that  have  accompanied  its  leader- 
ship over  the  NAM  have  earned  the  country 
its  credibility  and  have  endorsed  the  support 
and  trust  of  the  outside  world,  including  the 
NAM  member  countries  themselves.  How- 
ever, at  the  same  time,  while  Indonesia's 
leadership  may  have  promoted  the  image  of 
the  NAM,  all  of  those  have  also  raised  high 
expectations  and  hopes. 

UN  Secretary  General,  for  example, 
hoped  that  Indonesia  in  its  capacity  as  Chair- 
man of  the  NAM  will  make  realistic  pro- 
grams, such  as  extending  aid  to  Ethiopia  and 
other  countries  in  need  of  aids  due  to  hunger 
and  poverty.^^  President  Ramos  of  the 
Philippines  expected  the  NAM  to  make 
"new  breakthroughs"  to  solve  the  debt  pro- 

.27 

blems  faced  by  developmg  countries. 
Through  his  special  envoy.  Dr.  Muhammad 
Ahmad  Al  Sharif,  President  Moamer  Kha- 
dafi  of  Libya  appealed  for  help  to  President 
Soeharto  in  his  capacity  as  NAM's  Chair- 
man to  ask  the  UN  to  lift  the  embargo  sanc- 

28 

tioned  on  that  country.  While  rejecting  po- 
litical interference  by  the  NAM,  Afghanistan 

29 

hoped  for  the  extension  of  economic  aid. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  said  that  many  African 
countries  have  not  as  yet  understood  the  im- 
portance of  the  NAM.''^ 

All  of  those  things  are  obviously  chal- 
lenges and  additional  burdens  to  the  Indone- 
sian leadership,  not  to  mention  its  limitation 

^Suara  Karya,  10  August  1992. 
"ibid.,  7  October  1992. 
^Ibid.,  24  September  1993. 
^'ibid.,  5  September  1992. 
^"ibid.,  22  April  1993. 


to  the  three-year  term.  Perhaps  a  tradition, 
convention  or  provision  is  yet  to  be  devel- 
oped, which  enables  a  NAM  member  coun- 
try to  occupy  the  post  of  Chairman  for  more 
than  one  period  consecutively. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  great  potentials  and 
noble  intentions  will  not  automatically  en- 
sure a  successful  performance  of  Indonesia's 
leadership,  which  will  also  become  the  suc- 
cessful performance  of  the  NAM.  The  sup-; 
port  and  trust  of  the  outside  world,  in-' 
eluding  the  NAM  member  countries,  have  to 
be  translated  into  a  real  stand  and  action  in 
order  to  contribute  to  the  expected  success. 

This  means  that  the  goodwill  to  coop- 
erate of  all  NAM  members  and  industrialised 
countries  is  called  for  in  order  to  implement 
the  programs  that  have  been  jointly  laid 
down  and  agreed  upon.  The  first  step  to  be 
taken  is  the  realisation  of  the  South-South 
cooperation,  while  the  second  step  is  the 
establishment  of  the  North-South  coopera- 
tion. 

As  for  Indonesia  itself,  its  potentially 
and  credibility  in  carrying  out  NAM's  leader- 
ship should  be  continuously  supported  by  its 
own  domestic  conditions.  This  calls  for  the 
maintenance  of  real  national  stability  it  its 
widest  possible  sense. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  maintenance  of 
stability  requires  an  effective  management  of 
real  problems  faced  by  this  nation,  which 
may  pose  potential  threats  against  national 
stability.  The  most  urgent  problems  are 
among  others  poverty,  social  injustice,  the 
wide  socio-economic  gap;  the  demand  for 
more  effective  openness,  in  the  sense  that  it 
will  effectively  influence  the  decision- 
making process  through  the  development  of 
the  necessary  mechanism  in  the  political 
system,  all  of  which  are  part  of  the  demand 
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for  increased  democratisation,  which  has 
showed  some  signs  of  setback  recently.  They 
are  all  part  of  the  demand  for  greater  respect 
for  human  rights  in  general. 

The  efforts  in  tackling  those  problems 
should  be  made  not  merely  because  they  are 
part  of  diplomacy  encouraged  by  increasing 
international  pressure,  but  also  because  they 
are  indeed  real  demands  and  aspirations  in 
society.  And  the  globalisation  issue  that  is 
frequently  referred  to  in  speeches  so  as  to 
make  it  almost  a  cliche  without  real  realisa- 
tion of  its  possible  implications,  will  more  or 
less  affect  those  demands.  It  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  completely  ignore  or  arrest  them 
altogether. 
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be  due  to  Indonesia's  increasingly  high  pro- 
file in  the  conduct  of  its  foreign  policy,  espe- 
cially since  the  country  has  become  Chair- 
man of  the  NAM,  as  perceived  by  conspiracy 
theorists  as  though  it  were  deliberately 
moved  by  some  quarters  to  make  Indone- 
sia's domestic  affairs  the  focus  of  the  outside 
world.  ^  However,  widely  spread  specula- 
tions and  conspiracy  theories  in  this  country 
may  be  due  to  a  lack  of  transparancy  and  de- 
velopment of  Indonesia's  political  system, 
and  a  lack  of  efforts  made,  to  deal  with 
those  problems  comprehensively  and  institu- 
tionally. This  may  be  the  wisdom  that  we  can 
learn  from  such  speculations  or  imagina- 
tions. 


Awareness  of  those  problems  should  not 


^'See  footnote  24. 


The  Archipelagic  State  and 
the  Full  Recognition  of 
Indonesian  National  Independence 

Helen  F.  Fletcher 


INDONESIA'S  drive  to  have  the  archi- 
pelagic concept  accepted  has  been  moti- 
vated by  a  range  of  considerations  in- 
cluding concerns  for  national  security,  eco- 
nomic and  political  considerations;  however, 
these  concerns  are  subordinate  to  an  over- 
riding "desire  for  recognition".  In  his  recent 
book,  The  End  of  History  and  the  Last  Man, 
Francis  Fukuyama  gives  a  new  emphasis,  as 
a  tool  of  analysis,  to  Hegel's  identification 
of  "recognition"  as  an  important  factor  in 
understanding  international  relations  and 
national  identity.  Fukuyama  argues  that  the 
behaviour  of  states  can  be  better  understood 
from  an  evaluation  of  Hegel's  idea  that  their 
behaviour  is  underpinned  and  motivated  by 
the  basic  human  desire  for  recognition.  Thus 
while  economic,  political  and  strategic  con- 
siderations are  discussed  in  public,  these  are 
better  seen  as  elements  of  national  behaviour 
which  are  motivated  by  the  fundamental 
concern  for  national  recognition,  described 
by  Hegel  as: 


The  desire  for  recognition,  and  the  accompanying 
emotions  of  anger,  shame,  and  pride,  are  parts  of 
the  human  personality  critical  to  political  life.' 

According  to  Hegel,  they  are  what  drives 
the  whole  historical  process.  Hegel  adds  that 
"...  what  truly  satisfies  human  beings  is  not 
so  much  material  prosperity  as  recognition 
of  their  status  and  dignity".^  Whilst  we 
know  impUcitly  that  recognition  is  a  fun- 
damental desire  of  the  individual  and  is 
often  sought  at  that  level,  authorities  from 
as  diverse  fields  as  psychology,  literature  and 
business  management  have  noted  that  it  is 
also  common  for  individuals  to  seek  recogni- 
tion collectively.  As  emphasised  by  Fukuma, 
the  ultimate  expression  of  the  collective  de- 
sire for  recognition  is  through  the  nation 
state. 


'Francis  Fukuyama,  The  End  of  History  and  the 
Last  Man  (London:  Hamish  Hamilton,  1992),  xvii. 

^Ibid.,  xviii. 
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The  traditional  notions  of  international 
relations  which  concern  themselves  with  the 
distribution  of  economic,  political  and  geo- 
strategic  power^  have  each  been  examined  as 
possible  causal  factors  in  Indonesia's  behav- 
iour. While  the  examination  has  shown  that 
indeed  these  have  been  important  considera- 
tions, they  have  been  found  to  be  less  than  a 
sufficient  and  necessary  explanation  of  Indo- 
nesia's efforts  to  have  the  archipelagic  con- 
cept accepted  by  the  international  communi- 
ty. By  subsuming  these  factors,  as  suggested 
by  Fukuyama,  as  parts  of  the  "struggle  for 
recognition",  we  can  apply  Hegel's  notion 
to  Indonesia's  archipelagic  concept.  By  do- 
ing so  the  motivation  for  Indonesia's  vigor- 
ous campaign  for  the  world  to  accept  the  ar- 
chipelagic concept  is  better  understood.  In-' 
deed,  a  fundamental  and  primary  motivation 
for  Indonesia  in  pursuing  archipelagic  status 
has  been  its  multi-faceted  drive  to  link  its  im- 
pressive ancient  history  and  considerable 
post-independence  achievement  to  an  image 
of  itself  as  an  important,  confident  nation  in 
a  way  which  transcends  its  long  and  unhappy 
colonial  experience  and  which  seeks  in  He- 
gel's terms  a  full  and  appropriate  recogni- 
tion of  its  independence  as  an  important  na- 
tion and  sovereign  state. 

The  traditional  rules  and  assumptions 
which  underpinned  the  legal  right  of  transit 
on  the  high  seas  have  been  subject  to  a 
number  of  challenges  since  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War.  The  Cold  War  provided 
a  context  in  which  the  Superpowers  and  their 
respective  allies  insisted  upon  the  "right  of 
transit"  as  part  of  their  struggle  for  strategic 
influence.  The  primacy  of  military  consider- 
ations in  the  "right  of  transit"  of  war  ships 

^Hans  J.  Morgenthau,  Politics  among  Nations:  The 
Struggle  for  Power  and  Peace,  5th  ed.  (New  York:  Al- 
fred A.  Knopf,  1973). 
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on  the  "high  seas"  is  linked  to  the  need  to 
protect  and  ensure  the  safe  passage  of  the 
massive  increase  in  commercial  shipping 
which  has  been  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
enormous  growth  of  world  trade  since  1945. 

The  invention  and  building  of  super  car- 
riers for  oil  and  mineral  ores  and  container 
ships  to  carry  finished  goods,  which  are  now 
up  to  ten  times  larger  than  the  commercial 
ships  of  the  1920s,  are  symbols  of  the  huge 
growth  in  the  transportation  of  raw  mater- 
ials and  finished  products  around  the  globe. 
In  part,  as  a  response  to  the  expansion  in 
trade,  the  increased  scope  of  maritime 
haulage  and  the  increased  number  of  ships 
and  their  secure  passage,  many  nations 
began  to  evaluate  the  importance  of  their 
coastal  waters.  The  first  priority  of  examin- 
ing the  changes  in  the  nature  and  scope  of  in- 
ternational shipping  security,  led  to  the  sec- 
ond, economic  concerns  for  the  security  and 
exploitation  of  the  resources  found  in  and 
beneath  the  sea.  The  traditional  limitation  of 
territorial  waters  to  three  nautical  miles  was 
seen  as  little  protection  for  the  fisheries  and 
under-sea  resources  that  were  believed  to  ex- 
ist. The  "High  Seas"  doctrine  meant  that 
for  many  nations,  resources  close  to  their 
territory  might  be  exploited  by  other  nations 
with  ocean  going  fleets.  The  potential  of  rich 
under-sea  mineral  resources  on  the  continen- 
tal shelf  but  extending  beyond  the  traditional 
three  nautical  mile  limit  were  also  open  to 
exploitation  by  other  nations. 

After  the  Second  World  War  many  newly 
independent  nations  felt  that  the  traditional 
notion  of  the  "freedom  of  the  seas"  did  not 
serve  their  interests;  to  some,  especially 
those  who  had  perceived  themselves  to  have 
been  colonial  victims,  this  doctrine  was  re- 
garded with  bitterness  as  it  had  enabled  the 
great  European  powers  to  assert  and  extend 
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their  colonial  empires.  Rather  than  battle  or 
negotiate  with  the  major  powers  on  these 
issues  a  number  of  nations,  including  Indo- 
nesia, chose  instead  to  establish  and  pursue 
their  concerns  and  claims  through  various 
organs  of  the  United  Nations.  This  strategy 
was  adopted  to  avoid  direct  confrontation 
with  the  ex-colonial  powers  and  because 
there  was  little  chance  that  bilateral  negotia- 
tion would  deliver  rapid  results  or  provide 
international  mechanisms  to  make  gains 
broadly  binding.  Although  the  United  Na- 
tions had  a  chequered  record  in  many  areas, 
the  more  broadly  based  support  of  the 
smaller  powers  could  be  harnessed  to  win  in- 
ternational legal  position  in  the  face  of  great 
power  opposition. 

In  response  to  calls  from  a  large  nurnber- 
of  General  Assembly  members  the  United 
Nations  h&s  held  three  conferences  which 
have  attempted  to  deal  with  the  complex 
problems   created   by   different  nations' 
disparate  and  conflicting  aims  in  changing 
many  aspects  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea.  The  first 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  (UNCLOS  I)  was  held  in  1958, 
UNCLOS  II  in  1960  and  UNCLOS  III  ran 
from  1973  to  1982.  Both  UNCLOS  I  and  II 
failed  to  deliver  an  internationally  accep- 
table legal  regime  for  the  governance  of  the 
world's  seas.  UNCLOS  III,  however,  was 
more  fruitful,  culminating  in  1982  with  the 
adoption  of  the  new  Convention  on  the  Law 
of  the  Sea.  The  Convention  requires  rati- 
fication by  sixty  nations  to  come  into  effect 
and  it  is  predicted  that  this  will  occur  during 
1993. 

Indonesia  argued  a  case  for  the  archi- 
pelagic concept  to  be  included  in  the  new 
Law  of  the  Sea  at  each  of  UNCLOS  I,  II  and 
III.  The  archipelagic  concept  received  little 


attention  at  both  UNCLOS  I  and  II.  At 
UNCLOS  III,  however,  the  archipelagic 
state  concept  was  accepted  and  incorporated 
into  the  new  law,  despite  the  consistent  and 
strong  opposition  it  received,  most  notably 
from  the  United  States,  which  was  parti- 
cularly concerned  with  military  and  under 
sea  resource  issues  and  Japan,  which  was 
primarily  concerned  with  questions  involv- 
ing fishing  resources. 

In  terms  of  an  historical  analysis,  which 
gives  emphasis  to  the  successive  impacts  of 
major  historical  changes,  Indonesia's  vigor- 
ous pursuit  of  archipelagic  status  in  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  negotiations  provides  a  critical 
insight  into  her  transition  to  full  independ- 
ence following  300  years  of  Western  colonial 
rule.  In  1957,  only  a  decade  after  independ- 
ence, Indonesia  first  announced  her  goal  of 
having  the  archipelagic  concept  adopted,  it 
was  a  time  when  the  nation  was  still  beset  by 
internal  and  external  conflicts.  Ricklefs  has 
noted  the  acute  irony  in  the  three  years  to 
1957,  "...  as  the  nation  fell  apart  it  also  be- 
came one.  Rarely  was  there  more  truth  in  the 
national  motto  Bhinneka  Tunggal  Ika  ('uni- 
ty in  diversity').  There  were  still  many  divi- 
sions and  conflicts  within  the  nation,  some 
of  them  ultimately  irreconcilable.  But  by 
now  they  were  clearly  divisions  and  conflicts 
within  a  single  nation".'*  Indonesia  was 
threatened  by  political  disintegration  and 
needed  a  concept  or  motivation  that  could  be 
made  into  a  simple  symbol  of  unity  and 
union  of  the  Indonesian  people  and  islands 
as  a  nation.  It  was  this  need  that  saw  the 
birth  of  the  archipelagic  (Nusantara)  concept 
which  would  provide  the  basis  for  a  geogra- 
phic and  cultural  unity  upon  which  it  was 


"•M-C.  Ricklefs,  A  History  of  Modern  Indonesia 
(London:  Macmillan,  1981),  244. 
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hoped  a  new  national  identity  would  be 
built.^ 

Indonesia's  archipelagic  claims  can  be 
understood,  in  part,  by  the  application  of  in- 
ternational relations  scholars  Rosen  and 
Jones'  analysis  of  the  concept  of  power. 
They  describe  the  concept  of  power  in  inter- 
national relations  as  stemming  from  three 
sources:  natural,  socio-psychological,  and 
synthetic.  Of  the  natural  sources  of  power 
they  cite  as  the  three  most  important:  geo- 
graphic, natural  resources  and  population. 
National  self-image  is  seen  as  a  critical  com- 
ponent of  the  social  and  psychological 
sources  of  power  as  is  public  support  and  co- 
hesion. The  principal  elements  of  synthetic 
power  are  industrial  capacity  and  military 
preparedness.^ 

A  number  of  analyses  of  Indonesia's  ar- 
chipelagic claims  have  focussed  much  atten- 
tion on  the  natural  and  synthetic  sources  of 
power  as  its  primary  motivation  with  very 
little  examination  of  the  social  and  psycho- 
logical sources  of  power.  This  paper  argues 
that  whilst  the  natural  and  synthetic  sources 
of  power  provide  a  rational  and  reasonable 
basis  for  analysis  the  social  and  psycholo- 
gical sources  of  power  are  essential  to  a  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  the  situation.  In- 
donesia, teetering  on  the  brink  of  chaos,  was 
desperately  seeking  a  sense  of  national  iden- 
tity or  in  Hegel's  terms  "recognition"  and  it 
was  this  desire  for  recognition  which  was  a 
critical  factor  in  propelling  Indonesia  to  such 
vigorous  and  persistent  pursuit  of  the  ar- 


^Mochtar  Kusumaatmadja,  "The  Concept  of  the  In- 
donesian Archipelago",  /r/t/onay/an  Quarterly  10,  no.  4 
(October  1982):  15. 

*S.J.  Rosen  and  W.S.  Jones,  The  Logic  of  Interna- 
tional Relations  (Cambridge  Massachusetts:  Winthrop, 
1977),  184-193. 


chipelagic  concept.  Nationalism,  Fukuyama 
contends,  "...  is  very  much  a  manifestation 
of  the  desire  for  recognition  arising  out  of 
thymos.  The  nationalist  is  primarily  preoc- 
cupied not  with  economic  gain,  but  with  re- 
cognition and  dignity".^  It  is  from  the 
achievement  of  recognition  and  dignity  that 
the  economic,  political  and  strategic  ele- 
ments fall  into  place. 

Soon  after  the  achievement  of  independ- 
ence in  1946,  Indonesia  became  aware  that 
its  maritime  boundaries  determined  by 
Dutch  legislation  were  at  odds  with  the  eco- 
nomic, political  and  security  needs  of  the 
newly  independent  state.  Interpretations  and 
exercise  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  had  long  been 
dominated  by  the  Western  maritime  powers 
whose  main  interest  was  to  maintain  the  doc- 
trine of  the  "freedom  of  the  high  seas"  for 
commercial  and  naval  vessels.  This  applica- 
tion of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  was  perceived  by 
the  Indonesians  as  playing  an  important  part 
in  the  3(X)  years  they  had  endured  under 
colonial  rule.^  Nichols  notes  that: 


Thymes  is  the  term  used  by  Plato  to  describe  the 
psychological  phenomena  which  Hegel  calls  the  "desire 
for  recognition".  It  is  the  most  political  part  of  man's 
personality  and  is  responsible  for  such  emotions  as 
shame,  anger  and  pride;  it  is  what  drives  men  to  assert 
themselves  over  one  another.  No  single  term  has  been 
given  to  this  phenomena  and  through  the  ages  it  has 
been  variously  described  by  different  philosophers  and 
thinkers.  Machiavelli  called  it  "man's  desire  for  glory", 
Hobbes  referred  to  man's  "pride"  or  "vainglory", 
Rousseau  to  his  amourpropre,  James  Madison  spoke  of 
"ambition",  Alexander  Hamilton  of  "the  love  of 
fame"  and  Nietzsche  wrote  of  man  as  "the  beast  with 
red  cheeks". 

^Fukuyama,  The  End  of  History  and  the  Last  Man, 
201. 

'Mochtar  Kusumaatmadja,  "Indonesia  and  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Issue",  Indonesian  Quarterly  3,  no.  2 
(January  1975):  55. 
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On  decolonisation,  the  archipelagic  States  were  left 
with  their  colonial  boundaries,  but  without  the  sea 
power  which  had  bound  their  constituent  parts  to- 
gether. Yet  they  were  denied  the  control  of  their  in- 
ternal waters  under  laws  devised  by  and  for  the 
seaborne  empires.'" 

Whilst  there  were  sound  economic,  poli- 
tical and  security  reasons  for  Indonesia  to 
make  changes  to  the  maritime  boundaries 
left  by  the  colonial  power,  there  was  also  the 
underlying  motivation  to  jemove  the  legacies 
of  the  colonial  power  to  demonstrate  more 
fully  the  validity  of  their  independence.  Pro- 
fessor Mochtar  Kusumaatmadja  'ih  '  his 
former  role  as  Indonesian  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs  has  given  singular  emphasis  to 
this: 

It  would  not  be  exaggerating  to  say  that  it  is  ... 
[through  the  archipelagic  concept]  ...  that  the  effort 
or  the  journey  of  the  Indonesian  nation  towards  re- 
discovering its  own  identity  has  been  carried  out." 

Significant  developments  in  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  which  would  later  assist  Indonesia's 
claims,  came  from  disputes  over  fisheries  in 
the  North  Sea.  In  1951  in  the  settlement  of 
the  Anglo-Norwegian  Fisheries  Case,  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  legalised  the  in- 
clusion of  coastal  archipelagos  in  the  ter- 
ritorial sea.  This  set  a  legal  precedent  for  the 
use  of  straight  baselines  in  delimiting  terri- 
torial waters  in  areas  where  the  coastline  is 
deeply  indented  or  cut  into  and  is  fringed  by 
many  islands  or  features.  Such  areas  became 

12 

referred  to  as  coastal  archipelagos. 

'"D.B.  Nichols,  The  Strategic  Implications  for 
Australia  of  the  New  Law  of  the  Sea  (Canberra:  SDSC, 
1985),  38. 

"Kusumaatmadja,  "The  Concept  of  the  Indonesian 
Archipelago",  Indonesian  Quarterly  10,  no.  4  (October 
1982):  25. 

'^P.  Tangsubkul,  The  Southeast  Asian  Archipelagic 
States:  Concept,  Evolution,  and  Current  Practice 
(Hawaii:  East-West  Center,  1984),  9-11. 


Six  years  after  the  Anglo-Norwegian 
Fisheries  Case,  on  13  December  1957,  Indo- 
nesia issued  The  Proclamation  of  the  Terri- 
torial Waters  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 
also  known  as  the  Djuanda  Declaration. 
This  communique  argued  that  historically 
the  Indonesian  archipelago  formed  an  entity 
whose  integrity  had  been  interrupted  during 
the  era  of  Western  colonialism.  The  Declara- 
tion proposed  the  application  of  the  straight 
baseline  method  of  delimitation  while  it 
guaranteed  safe  passage  for  foreign  vessels 
within  the  archipelagic  waters  which  Indone- 
sia claimed  as  "internal  waters"  and  not 
"territorial  sea"  .'^  This  was  the  first  step  to- 
wards the  estabhshment  of  a  new  concept  in 
international  maritime  law,  that  of  the  mid- 
ocean  archipelago.  The  move  also  repre- 
sented Indonesia's  first  official  step  towards 
establishing  itself  as  an  archipelagic  state. 
The  Philippines,  the  other  mid-ocean  archi- 
pelagic state  in  Southeast  Asia,  had  made  a 
similar  declaration  almost  three  years  earlier 
in  a  Note  Verbale  to  the  UN  Secretary 
General  of  7  March  1955. When  UNCLOS 
I  and  UNCLOS  II  failed  to  recognise  the 
claims  of  the  archipelagic  states  Indonesia 
went  a  step  further  and  despite  persistent 
protests  from  the  United  States,  Japan  and 
Australia,  proclaimed  the  Djuanda  Declara- 
tion law  on  18  February  1960;  the  PhiHp- 
pines  took  similar  action  in  1961,  forcing  the 
issue  onto  the  agenda  for  UNCLOS  III.^^ 

Indonesia  is  the  world's  largest  archi- 
pelago, comprising  13,  667  islands  of  which 
6,044  are  named  and  931  inhabited.  Indone- 

'^K.  Kittichaisaree,  The  Law  of  the  Sea  and  Mari- 
time Boundary  Delimitation  in  Southeast  Asia  (OUP, 
1987),  157. 

"•ibid.,  153. 

"Nichols,  The  Strategic  Implications  for  Australia 
of  the  New  Law  of  the  Sea,  7-8. 
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sia's  total  land  area  is  1,904,345  square  kilo- 
metres.'^ Under  the  archipelagic  concept  In- 
donesia has  gained  an  additional  98,000 
square  kilometres  of  internal  waters  enclos- 
ing a  total  of  666,000  square  kilometres.'^ 
The  implementation  of  the  archipelagic  con- 
cept has  shortened  the  Indonesian  coastline 
and  greatly  simplified  its  measurement; 
under  the  former  island-after-island  principle 
Indonesia  had  a  coast  line  more  than  three 
times  the  length  of  the  equator.'^ 

The  new  Convention  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  defines  an  archipelago  as  "...  a  group  of 
islands,  including  parts  of  islands,  inter- 
connecting waters,  and  other  natural 
features,  which  are  so  closely  interrelated 
that  such  islands,  waters,  and  other  natural 
features  form  an  intrinsic  geographical,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  entity,  or  historically 
have  been  regarded  as  such  an  entity".'^  The 
word  archipelago  developed  from  an  Italian 
term  arcipelagus  which  meant  important  sea. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  has  gradually 
evolved  to  mean  a  body  of  water  with  islands 
within  it.  More  recently  the  meaning  of  the 
word  has  referred  only  to  the  islands  with  no 
reference  to  the  sea  element. The  meaning 
of  the  word  has  thus  shifted  from  an  exclu- 

'*P.  Tangsubkul,  ASEAN  and  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
(Singapore:  Institute  of  Southeast  Asian  Studies,  1982), 
9. 

'^Kittichaisaree,  The  Law  of  the  Sea  and  Maritime 
Boundary  Delimitation  in  Southeast  Asia  (OUP,  1987), 
159. 
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sive  focus  on  the  sea  element  to  an  exclusive 
focus  on  the  land  element  but  now  the  focus 
has  shifted  again  to  include  both  land  and 
sea. 

Indonesia's  particular  geography  and 
location  on  the  globe  places  her  in  a  unique 
geo-strategic  position;  Indonesia  separates 
two  of  the  world's  major  oceans,  the  Indian 
and  the  Pacific,  and  the  two  continents  in 
her  region,  Asia  and  Australia.  Indonesia, 
as  an  island  state,  faces  the  problem  of  hav- 
ing  many  vital   shipping  lanes  passing 
through  her  territorial  domain.  The  five 
main  transit  passages  through  the  Indone- 
sian archipelago  are  Malacca  Strait,  which 
separates  Indonesia  and  Malaysia  and  has  a 
governing  depth  of  75  feet  and  a  minimum 
width  of  8  nautical  miles  (nm);  Sunda  Strait 
which  has  a  depth  of  about  120  feet  and  a 
minimum  width  of  12  nm;  Lombok  Strait 
which  is  over  600  feet  deep  and  has  a  mini- 
mum width  of  11  nm;  Ombai-Wetar  Strait 
which  is  over  600  feet  deep  and  has  a  mini- 
mum width  of  12  nm;  and  Torres  Strait 
which  extends  into  the  territorial  waters  of 
Australia  and  Papua  New  Guinea  and  has  a 
depth  of  39  feet  and  a  minimum  width  of  10 
nm.  Thi  Malacca  and  Singapore  Straits  pro- 
vide the  most  direct  transit  route  between  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  South  China  Sea.  If  a 
ship  enroute  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Yoko- 
hama in  Japan  was  forced  to  round  Austra- 
lia and  transit  via  Bass  Strait  rather  than 
through  the  Malacca  and  Singapore  Straits 
this  would  increase  the  length  of  the  journey 
by  80  per  cent.  It  is  not  surprising  then,  that 
the  key  straits  are  amongst  the  busiest  stra- 
tegic waterways  in  the  world;  some  37,0(X) 
super  tankers  and  other  ships  pass  through 
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them  each  year. 
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MccGwire  has  noted  that  "...  the  stra- 
tegic quality  of  a  particular  waterway  will 
reflect  some  combination  of  the  importance 
of  the  use  it  is  put  to,  the  ease  with  which 
that  use  can  be  prevented  and  the  availability 

22 

and  cost  of  alternative  routes".  On  a 
global  basis,  he  argues  that  each  of  the  five 
main  waterways  enclosed  by  the  Indonesian 
archipelago  is  of  considerable  strategic  im- 
portance.^^ The  strategic  location  of  these 
straits  has  already  been  noted.  They  are  also, 
however  vulnerable  to  obstruction.  Lombok 
and  Ombai-Wetar  are  deep  but  relatively 
constricted,  leaving  them  vulnerable  to  sub- 
marine attack;  the  other  three  straits  are  re- 
latively shallow,  making  them  particularly 
vulnerable  to  mining;  all  five  waterways 
have  minimum  widths  of  no  more  than  12 
nautical  miles,  leaving  them  all  susceptible  to 
land-based  weapons  systems  and  missile- 
armed  craft. 

Indonesia's  geo-strategic  characteristics 
have  given  her  a  position  of  regional  impor- 
tance, but  with  the  post- 1945  development 
and  growth  of  the  international  economy 
that  strategic  position  is  now  of  global  signi- 
ficance. The  control  of  the  straits  could  be 
used  by  Indonesia  to  bring  pressure  on  other 
nations  or  inhibit  international  shipping, 
although  the  Indonesian  government  has 
consistently  avoided  playing  this  card  in  its 
campaign.  An  influential  official,  Danusa- 
putro,  notes  that  Indonesia  is  one  of  the 
world's  most  important  crossroads,  and 
argues  that  in  occupying  this  position  Indo- 
nesia has  the  duty  to  ensure  that  smooth 


M.  MccGwire,  "The  Geopolitical  Importance  of 
Strategic  Waterways  in  the  Asian-Pacific  Region",  Or- 
bis  19,  no.  3  (1975):  1061. 

^^Ibid,,  1069. 

^Ibid. 


passage  through  its  archipelagic  waters  is 
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guaranteed. 

A  primary  function  of  any  state  is  to 
guarantee  national  sovereignty  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity.  The  archipelagic  states 
have  been  concerned  to  mirror  the  land- 
based  states'  ability  to  define  clearly  their 
territorial  integrity.  Indonesia's  unique  geo- 
graphic characteristics  as  a  large  archipelago 
present  difficulties  in  the  exercise  of  effective 
central  authority  and  allow  ease  of  intrusion 
by  outsiders.  When  Indonesia  first  declared 
the  archipelagic  state  concept  in  1957  it  pub- 
licly gave  emphasis  to  the  view  that  it  was 
driven  primarily  by  considerations  of  its  na- 
tional  unity  and  security.  Indonesia's  ar- 
chipelagic claim  must  be  viewed  in  the  con- 
text of  the  politics  of  the  time.  It  was  during 
the  Soekarno  era  and  the  nation  was  ex- 
periencing both  internal  and  external  securi- 
ty problems.  Internally,  the  country  was 
threatened  by  regional  separatist  movements 
which  finally  erupted  into  rebellion.  Exter- 
nally, Indonesia  was  engaged  in  a  confronta- 

27 

tion  with  the  Dutch  over  West  Irian.  In- 
donesia's legal  position  on  maritime  boun- 
dary delimitation  inherited  from  the  Dutch 
was  based  on  the  "Freedom  of  the  High 
Seas"  doctrine.  Under  this  doctrine  the 
waters  separating  Indonesia's  thousands  of 
islands  were  considered  high  seas,  and 
passage  by  foreign  vessels  through  these 
waters  was  therefore  open  and  uncondi- 


Danusaputro,  "Wawasan  Nusantara  and  the  In- 
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tional.  This  physical  segregation  of  Indone- 
sian territory  lent  support  to  separatist 
claims  for  autonomy. 

Danusaputro  points  out  that  the  archi- 
pelagic concept  as  described  in  Wawasan 
Nusantara  views  "...  a  threat  against  an 
island  or  a  region  ...  [as  forming]  ...  a  threat 
against  the  whole  nation  and  country". 
This  is  a  view  that  most  nations  would  con- 
sider fundamental  in  maintaining  their  terri- 
torial integrity.  For  example,  when  Pearl 
Harbour  came  under  Japanese  attack  during 
the  Second  World  War,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  this  was  an  attack  on  the  United  States 
of  America.  Similarly,  a  threat  against  Tas- 
mania would  unequivocally  constitute  a 
threat  against  Australia. 

The  United  Nations  declared  in  1970  that 
the  resources  of  the  seabed  were  the  "Com- 
mon Heritage  of  Mankind"  and  that  they 
would  only  be  exploited  for  the  "benefit  of 
mankind  as  a  whole".  In  addition  the 
"interests  and  needs  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries" were  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Nations  like  Indonesia  argued  that  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  regard  the  resources  of 
the  seabed  as  "free  for  all"  under  the  dis- 
guise of  the  "freedom  of  the  seas"  doctrine. 
This  is  emphasised  by  Djalal  who  states  that: 

The  contention  that  the  principles  of  Common 
Heritage  of  Mankind  permit  the  exploitation  of  the 
Common  Heritage  by  those  who  are  capable  of  ex- 
ploiting it  was,  to  say  the  least,  impractical  and  un- 
just ...  [and  would]  ...  lead  to  the  colonization  of 


Tangsubkul,  The  Southeast  Asian  Archipelagic 
States: ....  22. 
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the  international  seabed  area  ...  by  those  who  have 
the  technology,  the  financial  capacity  and  the  or- 
ganization (sic)  ability  to  do  so.-" 

An  immediate  concern  of  Indonesia  was 
to  extend  control  over  fisheries,  since  about 
4  per  cent  of  Indonesia's  population  are 
reliant  upon  the  import  of  raw  materials, 
such  as  crude  oil,  to  fuel  its  petro-chemical 
and  plastics  industries. 

Malaysia  shared  these  concerns  but  its 
position  was  further  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  Indonesia's  archipelagic  claims  would 
cut  off  direct  access  between  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  Malaysia's  eastern  provinces, 
Sabah  and  Sarawak.  Malaysia  argued  that 
this  would  be  detrimental  to  the  national 
unity  of  Malaysia  and  made  its  acceptance  of 
the  proposal  conditional  upon  protection  of 
the  existing  rights  of  navigation.^^ 

The  major  maritime  powers,  both  naval 
and  commercial,  faced  potentially  severe 
limitations  to  their  traditional  freedom  of 
transit.  The  strongest  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal from  this  group,  came  from  the  United 
States  which  had  recently  reduced  its  involve- 
ment on  the  Asian  mainland  and  was  there- 
fore anxious  to  maintain  its  freedom  of  the 
seas;  in  .some  quarters  there  was  a  concern 
for  even  freer  movement  of  its  Naval  forces 
in  the  region.  Similarly,  many  of  the  major 
trading  nations  were  alarmed  by  the  archi- 
pelagic concept's  potential  to  disrupt  world 
trade  and  in  particular  its  potential  to  signi- 
ficantly increase  shipping  costs. 

Tangsubkul  has  pointed  out  that  the 
Asian  region  is  a  key  focus  for  much  of  the 

3'lbid. 
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world's  trade.  In  particular,  it  is  a  major  re- 
cipient of  the  bulky  raw  materials: 

Many  of  the  rapidly  growing  economies  in  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region  such  as  Japan,  Korea,  and  Taiwan  are 
highly  dependent  on  trade  with  overseas  markets 
and  on  oil  from  the  Middle  East.^'' 

Indonesia  with  its  own  rapidly  develop- 
ing economy  was  also  keen  to  promote  the 
transit  of  commercial  vessels;  however,  her 
attitude  towards  the  free  movement  of  naval 
vessels  was  less  expansive,  reflecting  Indone- 
sia's parochial  perceptions  of  national 
security.  Thus,  "...  in  so  far  as  [Indonesia 
and  Malaysia]  ...  exhibited  an  interest  in  re- 
gulating passage,  naval  rather  than  commer- 
cial transit  proved  the  more  contentious".^^ 

The  archipelagic  states,  and  in  particular 
Indonesia,  as  a  result  of  its  geo-strategic 
position,  have  the  potential  to  enjoy  major 
gains  from  the  new  Law  of  the  Sea.  These  in- 
clude extended  fishing  zones  and  rights  to 
under- sea  resources  such  as  oil,  gas  and 
especially  rare  earth  minerals.  In  addition, 
the  transit  of  commercial  vessels  generates 
another  important  source  of  income  for  In- 
donesia through  the  need  for  ports  and  re- 
lated facilities.  Conversely,  unless  shipping 
through  the  straits  is  strictly  controlled,  pol- 
lution and  in  particular  a  major  oil  spill 
could  be  disastrous  for  Indonesia's  five  mil- 
lion people  dependent  on  fishing  for  their 
livelihood  and  subsistence. 

There  is  a  growing  body  of  evidence 
which  suggests  that  major  mineral  nodes  ex- 
tend from  various  Indonesian  islands  into 


Tangsubkul  and  Lai,  "The  New  Law  of  the  Sea 
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the  sea  and  that  a  number  of  under-sea  areas 
are  also  likely  to  contain  rich  mineral  depo- 
sits. In  order  to  mine  these,  new  types  of 
dredges  are  required,  of  which  Indonesia 
already  has  two  operating.  There  are  con- 
siderable benefits  in  under-sea  mining  since 
there  is  no  overburden  with  its  associated  re- 
moval and  disposal  problems. 

Indonesia's  campaign  for  archipelagic 
status  was  justified  then,  to  some  extent  by  a 
concern  for  economic,  strategic  and  political 
factors.  Btit  these  are  underlying  elements  of 
a  more  sophisticated  and  deeper  national 
concern  for  recognition  as  an  independent 
and  important  nation  state.  The  archipelagic 
concept  consolidated  the  Indonesian  land 
mass  into  one  nation  and  the  waters  surroun- 
ding Indonesia's  many  islands  became  a 
uniting  rather  than  a  divisive  factor: 

As  a  political  concept,  Indonesia  ~  in  the  slogan 
"one  nation,  one  language,  one  homeland"  --  be- 
comes something  more  significant  than  simply  a  col- 
lection of  hundreds,  or  even  thousands,  of  islands.^* 

The  importance  of  this  factor  in  influenc- 
ing Indonesia's  behaviour  should  not  be 
underestimated.  As  Fukuyama  points  out: 

The  desire  for  recognition  remains  a  form  of  self- 
assertion,  a  projection  of  one's  own  values  on  the 
outside  world,  and  gives  rise  to  feelings  of  anger 
when  those  value  are  not  recognized  by  other  peo- 
ple.^^  ...  The  failure  to  understand  the  thymotic 
component  of  what  is  normally  thought  of  as  eco- 
nomic motivation  leads  to  vast  misinterpretations  of 
politics  and  historical  change. 

This  was  the  case  in  Indonesia's  behav- 
iour in  the  years  immediately  following  in- 

^^Kusumaatmadja,  "The  Concept  of  the  Indonesian 
Archipelago",  Indonesian  Quarterly  X,  no.  4  (October 
1982):  13. 
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dependence  and  was,  perhaps,  most  power- 
fully expressed  in  the  Soekarno  era.  It  found 
a  particular  form  in  his  policies  on  West 
Irian  and  "Confrontation"  with  Malaysia. 

Even  after  Soekarno's  leadership  ended, 
there  has  remained  at  the  core  of  Indonesia's 
foreign  policy  an  extreme  sensitivity  over  na- 
tional sovereignty  and  independence  which 
has  been  driven  by  the  need  for  international 
recognition.  Some  elements  of  this  behav- 
iour are  encapsulated  by  Fukuyama: 

In  political  life,  economic  claims  are  seldom  pre- 
sented as  simple  demands  for  more;  they  are  usually 
couched  in  terms  of  "economic  justice".  To  dress 
up  an  economic  demand  as  a  claim  on  behalf  of 
justice  toward  oneself  can  be  done  as  an  act  of  pure 
cynicism,  but  more  often  than  not  it  reflects  the  real 
power  of  thymotic  anger  on  the  part  of  people  who 
believe,  consciously  or  not,  that  their  dignity  is  ulti- 
mately at  stalce  in  disputes  over  money.  Indeed, 
much  of  what  is  commonly  interpreted  as  economic 
motivation  dissolves  into  a  kind  of  thymotic  desire 
for  recognition 

Much  of  the  commentary  on  the  Archi- 
pelagic State  concept  has  taken  as  an 
assumption  that  those  States  whose  geogra- 
phy place  them  in  this  category  derive  enor- 
mous benefits  and  advantages  through  this 
redefinition  of  their  territory.  This  assump- 
tion can  however,  be  turned  on  its  head  as 
Djalal  does  when  expressing  the  Indonesian 
perspective: 

[Indonesia's]  experience  as  a  colony  for  more  than 
300  years  had  made  it  aware  that  its  geographical 
structure,  its  population  composition  and  its  natural 
resources  had  made  Indonesia  a  victim  rather  than 
a  beneficiary  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  in  the  past.'"' 

Furthermore,  Danusaputro  notes  that  the 
"...  major  maritime  powers  generally  de- 

^'ibid.,  173. 

''"Djalal,  "Law  of  the  Sea  Conference:  Other  Alter- 
natives for  Seabed  Mining",  61. 


sired  to  preserve  the  traditional  situation  and 
conception  which  clearly  had  given  them  an 
advantage  in  all  respects".'*^ 

Indonesia's  primary  concern  was  to  gain 
international  recognition  rather  than  to  re- 
strict or  close  off  transit  of  her  strategic 
waterways.  Given  acceptance  by  the  interna- 
tional community  of  Indonesia  as  an  inde- 
pendent, sovereign  and  united  nation  state  as 
well  as  an  archipelagic  state,  and  their 
recognition  of  her  importance  as  an  actor  in 
maritime  affairs,  with  potentially  highly 
restrictive  powers,  Indonesia  has  been  able 
to  be  generous  in  giving  her  consent  to  un- 
inhibited transit  through  her  waters,  but  it 
has  only  been  on  the  basis  of  recognition 
that  "...  the  right  of  innocent  passage  of 
foreign  ships  forms  an  integral  part  of  the 
Nusantara  concept'  '.^^ 
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Capital  Mobility: 
The  Case  of  Indonesia 


Mohammad  Mafizur  Rahman 


Infroduction  and  Motivation 

IN  the  literature,  the  issue  of  interna- 
tional capital  mobility  originated  by 
Feldstein  and  Horioka  (FH)  (1980)  and 
Feldstein  (1983)  is  by  now  well  established 
(Wong  1990).  They  examined  the  issue  by 
the  relationship  between  the  savings  ratio 
and  the  investment  ratio  across  countries  us- 
ing cross-section  data.  If  the  savings  and  the 
investment   ratios   are   uncorrected  (co- 
efficient =  0),  it  indicates  that  there  is  perfect 
world  capital  mobility.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
both  ratios  are  perfectly  correlated  (coeffi- 
cient =  1),  it  indicates  that  all  the  incremental 
savings  in  each  country  remains  there.  So 
there  is  no  capital  mobility. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  examine 
the  level  of  capital  mobility  in  Indonesia,  re- 
ferring mainly  to  the  FH  approach  but  based 
on  time  series  data.  The  issue  will  be  examin- 
ed from  both  short  and  long-run  perspec- 
tives. Additional  issues  such  as  the  dynamic 
nature  of  the  model  and  the  separate  effects 
of  private  and  government  savings  on 
domestic  investment  will  also  be  considered. 


Definition 

Capital  mobility  may  be  defined  as  free 
trade  in  financial  assets,  and  therefore  it  is 
referred  to  as  financial  market  integration. 
Under  this  definition,  similar  assets  should 
earn  a  similar  rate  of  return  after  adjusting 
for  exchange  rate  risk  provided  that  the  tax 
and  regulatory  barriers  to  financial  trade  are 
negligible.  According  to  Goldsborough  and 
Teja  (1991:6),  "the  real  capital  mobility 
focuses  on  the  ability  of  a  country  to  freely 
engage  in  intertemporal  trade.  Under  this 
notion  of  capital  mobility,  a  country  wishing 
to  invest  more  than  it  saves  should  be  able  to 
do  so  by  borrowing  abroad". 

Frankel  (1989)  also  mentioned  the  fol- 
lowing distinct  definitions  of  perfect  capital 
mobility: 

•  Real  Interest  Parity:  International  capital 
flows  equalize  real  interest  rates  across 
countries. 

•  Uncovered  Interest  Parity:  Capital  flows 
equalize  expected  rates  of  returns  on  coun- 
tries' bonds,  despite  exposure  to  exchange 
risk. 
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•  Covered  Interest  Parity:  Capital  flows 
equalize  interest  rates  across  countries 
when  contracted  in  a  common  currency. 

Literature  Survey 

FH  (1980):  FH  said,  "with  perfect  world 
capital  mobility,  there  should  be  no  relation 
between  domestic  savings  and  domestic  in- 
vestment: savings  in  each  country  responds 
to  the  world-wide  opportunities  for  invest- 
ment while  investment  in  that  country  is 
financed  by  the  world-wide  pool  of  capital" 
(FH  1980:  317). 

Regarding  the  determination  of  optimal 
savings  policy  FH  argued  that  in  a  closed 
economy,  the  national  return  on  additional 
savings  is  the  domestic  marginal  product  of 
capital  that  should  influence  the  national 
savings  policy.  Because  the  nation  as  a  whole 
receives  both  the  after  tax  yield  and  the  tax 
revenue  though  the  net  yield  that  individual 
investors  receive  is  lowered  by  taxes  on  capi- 
tal income. 

In  contrast,  in  the  case  of  perfect  capital 
mobility  the  yield  to  the  home  country  on  the 
additional  savings  is  only  the  net  of  tax  re- 
turn received  by  the  investor  and  not  the  pre- 
tax marginal  product  of  capital  because  the 
foreign  government  collects  the  additional 
tax  revenue  if  the  additional  saving  is  in- 
vested abroad.  So  the  optimal  savings  policy 
is  influenced  by  the  net  of  tax  return  received 
in  this  case. 

They  also  argued  that  although  the  equi- 
libriating  mechanism  of  capital  flows  among 
countries  to  equate  net  of  tax  rates  of  return 
seems  reasonable  in  the  short  run,  it  cannot 
be  observed  in  the  long  run.  The  reasons  are: 
first,  for  most  investors,  the  uncertainties 
and  risks  associated  with  foreign  investment 
are  perceived  as  so  great  that  investment  is 


restricted  to  the  domestic  economy.  Second, 
even  if  all  investors  were  well-informed  and 
eager  to  seek  the  highest  yield  without  regard 
to  risk,  the  full  mobility  of  capital  would  be 
impeded  by  official  restrictions  on  the  export 
of  capital.  Moreover,  the  fear  of  adverse 
changes  in  the  foreign  taxation  policy  on  in- 
vestment or  capital  export  controls  by  poten- 
tial host  countries  may  deter  investors  from 
putting  capital  abroad.  Third,  important  in- 
stitutional rigidities  also  tend  to  keep  a  large 
segment  of  domestic  savings  at  home. 

FH  computed  the  savings-GDP  ratios 
and  the  investment-GDP  ratios  averaged 
over  the  period  1960-1974  for  a  sample  of  16 
OECD  countries.  A  regression  of  the  invest- 
ment ratio  on  the  savings  ratio  yielded  a  co- 
efficient of  0.887  which  is  significantly  dif- 
ferent from  zero,  but  not  significantly  dif- 
ferent from  unity.  The  estimate  based  on  net 
savings  and  investment  also  yielded  very 
similar  results  (coefficient  =  0.938).  Based  on 
these  regression  results,  the  authors  con- 
cluded that  capital  mobility  is  not  perfect 
and  most  of  the  increment  to  national  sav- 
ings only  augments  the  domestic  capital 
stock.  The  strong  policy  implication  drawn 
from  this  interpretation  is  that  policies  to  en- 
courage domestic  savings  will  have  an  effect 
on  domestic  investment  that  is  essentially 
one  for  one  (Obstfeld,  1986:  67). 

FH  also  mentioned  that  they  found  no 
evidence  of  varying  correlation  between  sav- 
ings and  investment  in  relation  to  either  the 
size  of  the  economy  or  the  importance  of  in- 
ternational trade.  They  also  found  no  major 
difference  among  household  savings,  cor- 
porate savings  and  government  savings  in 
their  contribution  to  total  investment. 

Feldstein  and  Bacchetta  (FB)  (1989): 
FB's  analysis  is  an  extension  of  earlier  work 
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by  FH  regarding  capital  mobility.  They  also 
found  that  an  increase  in  domestic  savings 
has  a  substantial  effect  on  the  level  of  do- 
mestic investment  although  a  smaller  effect 
than  would  have  been  observed  in  the  1960s 
and  1970s. 

Regarding   government   policies,  they 
argued  that  because  of  capital  income  taxes, 
a  persistent  capital  outflow  diverts  domestic 
savings  to  investment  abroad  that  has  a 
lower  return  to  the  originating  nation.  If  a 
tax  change  that  encourages  private  saving  is 
offset  by  an  increase  in  the  government 
budget  deficit,  there  is  no  rise  in  capital  for- 
mation. If,  however,  there  is  a  government 
tax  policy  to  stimulate  private  investment 
until  it  absorbs  all  of  the  increase  in  domestic 
savings,  the  tax  induced  rise  in  savings  does 
get  converted  into  greater  domestic  capital 
formation. 

FB  consider  that  government  budget 
balance  ratios  are  "exogeneous"  (reflecting 
political  and  historical  characteristics)  and 
that  high  deficit  ratios  crowd  out  private  in- 
vestment in  the  traditional  way.  Similarly, 
high  surplus  ratios  may  "crowd  in"  private 
investment. 

Dividing  domestic  savings  into  two  com- 
ponents, private  savings  and  government 
savings  (-deficit),  they  ran  a  regression  for  13 
countries  for  the  period  1971  through  1986 
and  found  that  domestic  investment  res- 
ponds equally  to  private  savings  and  to  a 
budget  deficit.  Their  results  are  as  follows: 

I/Y  =  0.0I9-  0.89DEF/Y  +  0.88PS/Y 
(0.12)    (0.14)  (0.10) 

[Figures  in  parenthesis  are  standard  errors]. 

Where  DEF  and  PS  are  both  inflation  ad- 
justed (FB,  1989:  22). 


To  consider  a  dynamic  adjustment  pro- 
cess they  ran  a  regression  as  follows: 

V^t  ■ './'^M  =  do  +  did,,.,  -S,  l)/Y,, 

For  23  OECD  countries  for  the  period 
1961  through  1986  they  found  the  coefficient 
of  -  0.227  (with  a  standard  error  of  0.026) 
which  implies  that  an  investment  gap  of  one 
percentage  point  of  GDP  causes  the  invest- 
ment GDP  ratio  to  fall  by  approximately  a 
quarter  of  a  percentage  point  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  For  the  corresponding  savings 
equation  the  coefficient  is  -0.036  which  is 
small  both  absolutely  and  relative  to  its  stan- 
dard error  0.024  and  of  the  wrong  sign.  The 
data  thus  imply  no  response  of  the  savings 
rate  to  the  investment  savings  gap. 

Goldsborough  and  Teja  (1991):  They 
showed  that  the  upsurge  in  the  gross  finan- 
cial flows  (between  1970-1989)  has  not  re- 
sulted in  significantly  larger  net  inflows  of 
foreign  savings  for  Asian  developing  coun- 
tries as  a  group  although  it  represents  a 
massive  expansion  in  the  international 
trading  of  risk  and  maturity  transformation. 
Rather,  the  most  significant  impact  of  in- 
creasing financial  globalisation  on  economic 
growth  in  developing  Asia  is  likely  to  stem 
from  more  efficient  investment. 

They  argued  that  savings  and  investment 
will  hardly  be  independent  of  each  other  if 
real  interest  rates  are  not  equalised  across 
countries.  For  example,  a  shortfall  in  do- 
mestic savings  normally  pushes  domestic  in- 
terests rates  up  which,  under  perfect  capital 
mobility,  is  eliminated  by  an  inflow  of  for- 
eign savings. 

Empirical  results  of  17  Pacific  Basin  eco- 
nomies over  the  period  1980-1987  suggest  a 
significant  degree  of  financial  integration 
(for  which  tests  of  covered  interest  parity  are 
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used)  and  a  modest  degree  of  capital  mobili- 
ty (savings  investment  correlation  coefficient 
is  0.6).  The  coexistence  of  closer  financial 
market  integration  and  significant  real 
capital  immobility  is  due  to  continued  sub- 
stantial differences  in  real  interest  rates  that 
in  turn  largely  reflect  expected  changes  in 
real  exchange  rates. 

Frankel  (1989):  Frankel  supported  FH's 
findings  of  capital  mobility  and  tried  to 
mitigate  some  of  the  criticisms  raised  against 
FH's  analysis.  Regarding  the  endogeneity 
problem,  he  said  that  FH  actually  made  an 
effort  to  handle  the  econometric  endogeneity 
of  national  savings,  and  to  handle  other 
sources  of  endogeneity;  they  used  demo- 
graphic variables  as  instrumental  variables 
for  the  savings  rate. 

The  other  econometric  critique  is  that  if 
the  domestic  country  is  large  in  world  finan- 
cial markets,  a  shortfall  in  domestic  savings 
will  drive  up  the  world  interest  rate,  and  thus 
crowd  out  investment  in  the  domestic  coun- 
try as  well  as  abroad.  In  reply  to  this, 
Frankel  argued  that  the  large-country  argu- 
ment does  not  create  a  problem  in  cross  sec- 
tion studies,  because  all  countries  share  the 
same  world  interest  rate  r*.  Since  r*  simply 
goes  into  the  constant  term  in  a  cross  section 
regression,  it  cannot  be  the  source  of  any 
correlation  with  the  right-hand  side  variable. 

Frankel  also  noted  that  perfect  capital 
mobility  does  not  imply  the  international 
equalisation  of  real  interest  rates.  The  in- 
terest arbitrage  condition  of  integrated  capi- 
tal markets  refers  to  nominal  interest  rates 
only. 

Dooley,  et  al  (1987):  Regarding  endo- 
geneity of  national  savings,  it  is  said  that 
both  savings  and  investment  depend  on  the 
rate  of  growth  of  national  income  as  deter- 


mined, for  example,  by  population  growth 
or  productivity  growth.  The  authors  men- 
tioned that  one  solution  that  has  been  ap- 
plied is  to  add  the  rate  of  growth  as  a  second 
explanatory  variable. 

They  argued  that  it  is  important  to  realise 
how  general  the  endogeneity  argument  is. 
Any  economic  variable,  in  addition  to  the 
cost  of  capital  that  influences  the  investment 
rate,  will  probably  be  correlated  with  the  na- 
tional savings  rate.  If  factors,  other  than  the 
cost  of  capital,  that  determine  investment 
happen  to  be  uncorrelated  with  national  sav- 
ings, then  there  will  be  no  econometric  prob- 
lem. 

Based  on  the  above  literature  survey,  it 
can  be  said  that  although  the  FH  results  are 
criticised  on  several  grounds,  they  are  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  criticism.  Their  fin- 
ding is  confirmed  by  many  subsequent  stud- 
ies. With  few  exceptions,  industrial  and  de- 
veloping countries  with  relatively  high  levels 
of,  or  changes  in,  average  saving  ratios  over 
the  25  .years  have  also  had  relatively  high 
levels  of,  or  changes  in,  investment  ratios 
(Dooley,  et  al  1987). 

Data  Issues 

All  required  data  for  this  case  study  have 
been  obtained  from  the  STARS  Database. 
The  source  of  data  is  the  World  Bank  and  all 
data  are  annual.  Data  on  gross  domestic  pro- 
duct, gross  domestic  savings,  gross  domestic 
investment  and  the  GDP  deflator  are  ob- 
tained for  30  years  (from  1960  to  1989)  for 
time  series  analysis.  But  data  on  government 
current  budget  balance  (government  savings) 
and  net  long  term  capital  inflow  are  only 
available  for  17  years  (from  1972  to  1988) 
and  20  years  (from  1970  to  1989)  respective- 
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ly.  All  data  are  obtained  as  current  prices  in 
US$.  These  have  been  transformed  into  con- 
stant prices  in  US$  by  dividing  by  the  GDP 
deflator.  There  is  no  separate  data  on  private 
savings.  Government  savings  have  been  sub- 
tracted from  gross  domestic  savings  in  order 
to  get  private  savings. 

Economic  and  Econometric  Model 
Specification 

As  mentioned  earlier  the  issue  of  capital 
mobihty  will  be  examined  based  on  the  cor- 
relation between  savings  and  investment  ra- 
tios. For  this  purpose  several  steps  have  been 
undertaken  in  the  process  of  model  specifica- 
tion. 

Estimation  with  30  Years  Data  (1960-1989) 

Following  FH,  a  simple  linear  equation 
of  the  following  form  has  been  estimated: 

(I/Y)(  =  a  +  b  (S/Y)( 

where  (I/Y)^  =  the  ratio  of  the  gross  domes- 
tic investment  to  gross  domestic  product  in 
period  t,  (S/Y)^  =  the  corresponding  ratio 
of  the  gross  domestic  saving  to  gross  domes- 
tic product  in  period  t,  a  =  constant  and 
b  =  the  coefficient  of  the  saving  ratio.  Esti- 
mated results  are  as  follows: 

(I/Y)j  =  0.050  +  0.715  (S/Y)t 
(0.010)  (0.043) 

(Figures  in  parenthesis  are  standard  errors) 
R  squared  =  0.90,  R-Bar  squared  =  0.90,  DW=  1.24 

The  model  shows  that  there  is  a  serial  corre- 
lation problem. 

As  savings  and  investment  rates  both  de- 
pend on  the  rate  of  growth  of  GDP,  this 


growth  rate  (GRATE)  is  added  as  a  second 
explanatory  variable  to  overcome  the  endo- 
geneity  problem  as  suggested  by  Dooley  et  al 
(1987).  Regression  results  are  as  follows: 

(I/Y),  =  0.057  +  0.69  (S/ Y)f  +  0.000072  (GRATE)t 
(0.018)  (0.06)  (0.00028) 

(Figures  in  parenthesis  are  standard  errors) 
R  squared  =  0.91,  R-Bar  squared  =  0.90,  DW=  1.21 

The  serial  correlation  problem  still  exists  and 
the  growth  rate  variable  is  insignificant. 

To  overcome  this  problem  and  make  the 
model  dynarnic,  a  separate  regression  has 
been  estimated  adding  (one  year)  lagged  de- 
pendent variable  as  an  explanatory  variable. 
The  one  year  lagged  savings  ratio  has  also 
been  included  as  an  explanatory  variable  as 
investment  might  depend  on  lagged  savings. 
Some  explanation  for  the  dynamics  are:  they 
allow  for  various  kinds  of  forward  looking 
behaviour  (reaction  to  expectations)  and  ad- 
justment costs;  and  also  the  serial  correla- 
tion problem  might  be  solved.  Regression  re- 
sults are: 

(I/Y),  =  0.037  +  0.42  (S/Y),-0.n  (S/Y)j.,  +0.52  (I/Y),_, 
(0.018)  (0.13)        (0.14)  (0.19) 

+0.00018  (GRATE)j 
(0.00025) 

(Figures  in  parenthesis  are  standard  errors) 
R  squared  =  0.93,  R-Bar  squared  =  0.92,  DW=2.23 

The  results  show  that  there  is  no  first  order 
serial  correlation  problem  now  but  the  co- 
efficients of  the  lagged  savings  ratio  and  the 
growth  rate  appear  as  insignificant.  So  a 
variable  deletion  test  has  been  done  and 
these  two  variables  have  been  found  to  be 
jointly  insignificant. 

Therefore,  the  variables  lagged  savings 
ratio  and  growth  rate  have  been  dropped 
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from  the  model  and  the  new  estimated  model 
is  of  the  following  form: 

(I/Y)t  =  a  +  b(S/Y)t  +  c(I/Y)t.i 
Estimated  results  are: 

(I/Y)t  =  0.032 +0.43  (S/Y)t  +  0.41  (I/Y)^.! 
(0.012)  (0.11)     ,  (0.15) 

(Figures  in  parenthesis  are  standard  errors) 
R  squared  =  0.93,  R-Bar  squared  =  0.92,  DW=  1.97 

Now  all  the  coefficients  are  significant  with 
correct  sign  and  also  there  are  no  serial  cor- 
relation or  heteroscedasticity  problems.  Nor- 
mality of  data  is  also  acceptable  (detailed 
results  will  be  shown  latter).  So  this  is  the 
specified  economic  and  econometric  model 
which  is  the  basis  of  our  analysis  of  capital 
mobility. 

Effects  of  Private  Savings  (PS),  Government 
Savings  (GS)  and  Net  Capital  Inflow  (NCI) 
on  Investment 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  see  the 
separate  effects  of  private  and  government 
savings  on  gross  domestic  investment  (like 
the  FB  model).  Because  of  a  lack  of  data,  a 
regression  has  been  estimated  for  only  17 
years  (1972-1988).  Regression  results  are 
shown  below. 

(1/Y)j  =  0.019 +  0.26  (GS/Y)j  +  0.21  (PS/Y),  +  0.68  (I/Y)^., 
(0.054)  (0.27)  (0.18)  (0.20) 

(Figures  in  parenthesis  are  standard  errors) 
R  squared  =  0.64,  R-Bar  squared  =  0.55,  DW  =  2.76 

It  is  observed  that  government  and  pri- 
vate savings  have  almost  similar  effects  on 
investment  but  the  coefficients  of  both  varia- 
bles are  insignificant  here.  Also  the  model 
suffers  from  serial  correlation  problem.  The 


reason  for  these  drawbacks  of  the  model 
may  be  that  data  for  only  17  years  are  not 
sufficient  for  time  series  analysis. 

To  examine  the  effect  of  net  capital  in- 
flow on  investment,  another  separate  re- 
gression has  been  estimated.  Due  to  a  lack  of 
data  on  net  capital  inflow,  the  regression  is 
estimated  for  only  20  years  (1970-1989).  Re- 
gression results  are  as  follows: 

(I/Y)j  =  0.024  +  0.28  (S/Y)j  +  0.57  (I/Y),.  j  +  0.28  (NCI/Y)^ 
(0.040)  ' (0.16)  (0.18)  (0.39) 

-0.00065  (GRATE)j 
(0.00053) 

(Figures  in  parenthesis  are  standard  errors) 
R  squared  =  0.80,  R-Bar  squared  =  0.74,  DW=2.12 

It  is  seen  that  the  coefficients  of  net  capi- 
tal inflow  and  growth  rate  are  not  signi- 
ficant. Also  the  coefficient  of  the  growth 
rate  has  the  wrong  sign.  So  a  variable  dele- 
tion test  has  been  done  and  these  two  vari-. 
ables  have  been  found  to  be  insignificant. 
But  the  savings  ratio  is  still  insignificant.  The 
reason  might  be  that  data  of  20  years  are  also 
not  sufficient  for  time  series  analysis. 

It  is  noted  that  the  analysis  focuses  on 
gross  savings  and  investment  rather  than 
savings  and  investment  net  of  depreciation 
for  two  basic  reasons.  First,  it  is  the  gross 
flow  of  savings  that  is,  in  principle,  free  to 
move  from  country  to  country  in  response  to 
yield  differentials.  Second,  the  accounting 
definitions  of  depreciation  are  very  imper- 
fect, especially  for  a  country  like  Indonesia 
where  there  was  high  inflation  in  the  1960s 
and  1972-1974  (Nasution  1983).  Errors  of 
measurement  in  the  depreciation  estimates 
would  therefore  cause  a  spurious  correlation 
between  net  savings  and  investment. 
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Estimation  Method  and  Estimation 
Results 

The  estimation  method  in  the  selection  of 
the  preferred  model  is  Ordinary  Least 
Squares  (OLS)  throughout.  The  investment 
ratio  is  regressed  on  the  government  savings 
ratio  and  the  private  savings  ratio,  or  the  in- 
vestment ratio  is  regressed  on  the  aggregate 
savings  ratio  only,  or  the  investment  ratio  is 
regressed  on  the  savings  ratio,  the  lagged 
savings  ratio,  the  lagged  investment  ratio, 
the  net  long  term  capital  inflow  ratio  and  the 
growth  rate.  Different  estimated  results  are 
shown  above.  In  our  preferred  model,  the 
estimation  is  carried  out  on  the  basis  of  an- 
nual data  for  the  period  1960-1989  and  the 
investment  ratio  is  regressed  on  the  savings 
ratio  and  the  lagged  investment  ratio.  The 
detailed  results  are  presented  below. 

(I/Y)(  =  0.032  +  0.43  (S/Y)t  +  0.41  (I/Y)^.! 
(0.012)  (0.11)  (0.15) 

(Figures  in  parenthesis  are  standard  errors) 

R  squared  =  0.93,  R-Bar  squared  =  0.92,  F  (2,26)  = 
164.82,  DW=1.97,  LM:  CHI-SQ  (4)=  1.82 
Functional  Form,  LM:  CHI-SQ  (1)  =  0.44 

F:  F(l,  25)  =  0.38 
Heteroscedasticity,  LM:  CHI-SQ  (1) =0.07 
F:  F(l,  27)  =  0.07 
Normality,  CHI-SQ  (2)  =  5.89 


Diagnostic  Tests 

From  the  DW  and  LM  statistics  (up  to 
ocder  4)  presented  above,  it  is  clear  that  the 
model  does  not  have  any  serial  correlation 
problem.  It  is  also  seen  that  the  test  statistics 
for  heteroscedasticity,  functional  form  and 
normality  do  not  indicate  any  problems. 

To  test  for  the  stability  of  the  coefficients 
both  the  CUSUM  and  CUSUMSQ  tests  are 


performed.  It  is  found  that  both  the 
CUSUM  and  CUSUMSQ  tests  remain  with- 
in the  critical  bound  at  the  5  per  cent  signi- 
ficance level,  which  implies  that  the  coef- 
ficients are  stable. 


Endogeneity  of  the  Savings  Ratio 

The  question  of  the  savings  ratio  being 
endogeneous  may  arise.  So  the  test  for  endo- 
geneity of  the  savings  ratio  is  necessary; 
because  if  the  savings  ratio  is  endogeneous, 
then  there  is  a  correlation  between  the  sav- 
ings ratio  and  the  error  term.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion, OLS  is  not  a  good  estimation  proce- 
dure. 

The  Hausman  test  is  performed  for  endo- 
geneity of  the  savings  ratio.  The  constant 
term,  the  lagged  savings  ratio  and  the  lagged 
investment  ratio  are  used  as  instruments. 
The  use  of  other  instruments  suggested  by 
several  authors,  such  as  labour  force,  popu- 
lation growth,  unemployment  benefit  etc., 
was  not  possible  because  of  data  limitations. 

The  test  involves  regressing  the  savings 
ratio  on  all  the  instruments.  This  gives  us  an 
estimated  (or  fitted)  savings  ratio.  The  Haus- 
man test  then  involves  regressing  the  invest- 
ment ratio  on  the  original  explanatory  vari- 
ables and  the  estimated  savings  ratio.  The 
test  for  the  endogeneity  problem  is  equi- 
valent to  the  test  for  the  significance  of  the 
coefficient  of  the  estimated  savings  ratio 
(Maddala  1989:  331).  The  coefficient  of  the 
estimated  savings  ratio  is  found  -  0.22  with 
a  standard  error  of  0.28  which  clearly  in- 
dicates that  this  coefficient  is  insignificant. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  endogeneity  problem 
of  the  savings  ratio. 
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Implication  of  the  Results  for  the 
Economic  Model 

From  our  estimated  model  we  can  calcu- 
late the  short  and  long  run  multiplier. 
Model:  (I/y)i  =  a+  b  (S/y)i  +  c  (I/Y)j., 
or  ( 1/ Y),  =  0.032  +  0.43  (S/Y)t  +  0.41  {l/Y)^.  j 
(0.012)  (0.11)  (0.15) 
(Figures  in  parenthesis  are  standard  errors) 
Short  run  multiplier  =  b  =  0.43 
Long  run  multiplier  =  b/(l-c)  =  0.73 

(0.07) 

The  long  run  multiplier  of  0.73  with  a  stan- 
dard error  of  0.07  is  obtained  from  the 
analysis  of  function(s)  of  parameter(s)  using 
microfit. 

Therefore,  the  short  run  coefficient  is 
0.43  which  implies  that,  ceteris  paribus,  an 
increase  in  the  domestic  savings  of  $1  will 
raise  the  domestic  investment  by  43  cents. 
This  coefficient  is  significantly  different 
from  zero  and  it  is  also  significantly  dif- 
ferent from  one.  So  we  can  say  that,  based 
on  the  FH  interpretation,  there  was  capital 
mobility  in  the  short  run,  though  this  mobili- 
ty was  not  perfect. 

The  long  run  coefficient  (0.73)  implies 
that,  ceteris  paribus,  an  increase  in  the  do- 
mestic saving  of  $1  will  raise  the  domestic  in- 
vestment by  73  cents.  This  coefficient  is 
.significantly  different  from  zero  and  also 
significantly  different  from  one  (but  less 
than  one).  So  in  the  long  run,  capital  mobili- 
ty was  not  so  evident.  That  is,  long  run  capi- 
tal mobility  is  lower  than  short  run  capital 
mobility,  and  this  is  relevant  to  the  economic 
theory  that  in  the  short  run  governments 
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have  to  borrow  from  abroad  if  a  budget  de- 
ficit occurs,  but  in  the  long  run,  the  economy 
has  to  manage  the  deficit  domestically. 

From  the  above  analysis,  it  can  be  said 
that  Indonesia's  savings  went  abroad  and  in- 
vestment was  also  financed  by  borrowing 
from  abroad  both  in  the  short  and  long  runs. 
That  is  why  the  short-run  and  long-run  ef- 
fects of  the  savings  ratio  on  the  investment 
ratio  are  not  one.  This  capital  mobility  can 
be  explained  based  on  the  economic  situation 
during  this  period. 

From  the  early  1960s  to  1967  and  in  1972- 
1974  the  economy  experienced  hyperinfla- 
tion due  to  large  budget  deficits  financed  by 
bank  credit.  In  November  1978,  the  rupiah 
was  devalued  by  50  per  cent.  Also  in  the 
1970s  the  financial  policy  was  repressed  (for 
example,  the  interest  rate  was  lowered).  All 
these  reasons  caused  domestic  savings  to  go 
abroad  and  this  was  very  prevalent  at  the  end 
of  the  1970s  (Nasution  1983). 

The  duration  of  1967-1972  and  1974- 
1978  are  considered  to  be  the  stabilisation 
and  rehabilitation  periods.  The  economy 
grew  at  a  respectable  rate;  inflation  was  con- 
trolled and  the  foreign  exchange  system  was 
liberalised.  These  measures  helped  the  real 
interest  rate  to  be  positive  and  an  inflow  of 
foreign  capital  occurred  (Nasution  1983). 
But  in  the  early  1980s  and  onward,  foreign 
investment  declined  again  (Robison  1986). 

In  1983  and  1986  two  large  devaluations 
of  the  rupiah  occurred.  The  rapid  deteriora- 
tion in  the  oil  market  beginning  early  in  1986 
worsened  Indonesia's  balance  of  payments 
and  budget  position  (Rasyid  1992).  These 
situations  might  also  have  induced  capital 
mobility. 
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Conclusion 

The  FH  procedure  of  measuring  the 
degree  of  capital  mobility  is  generally  criti- 
cised on  the  grounds  of  the  endogeneity  pro- 
blem and  the  static  nature  of  the  analysis. 
These  issues  have  been  considered  in  this 
paper.  The  study  finds  that  the  savings  and 
investment  ratios  are  correlated  both  in  the 
short  and  long  runs  in  Indonesia,  and  the 
correlation  between  these  two  ratios  is  higher 
(but  less  than  one)  in  the  long  run  than  in  the 
short  run.  This  indicates  that,  in  the  light  of 
the  FH  interpretation,  there  was  interna- 
tional capital  mobility,  though  not  perfect 
and  this  capital  mobility  is  higher  in  the 
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short  run  than  in  the  long  run.  A  literature 
survey  on  Indonesia's  economic  and  finan- 
cial situations  during  this  period  ( 1 960- 1 989) 
also  points  out  that  capital  mobility  was  pre- 
sent. 

However,  the  FH  interpretation  that  a 
high  correlation  between  savings  and  invest- 
ment ratios  implies  a  low  capital  mobility  is 
not  unanimously  acceptable  (Obstfeld  1986). 
There  might  exist  other  variables  -  such  as 
the  existence  of  a  non-traded  sector  as  men- 
tioned by  Wong  (1990)  and  government  poli- 
cy pointed  out  by  Bayoumi  (1990)  ~  which 
would  make  savings  and  investment  ratios 
correlated  even  if  capital  is  perfectly  mobile. 
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Indonesian  Pension  Funds: 
An  Analysis  of  Their  Establishment 
and  Fund  Raising  Institutions* 

Bambang  Purwoko 


Introduction 


PENSION  establishment  in  Indonesia 
should  be  referred  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  social  insurance  schemes  i.e. 
Taspen  (Tabungan  dan  Asuransi  Pegawai 
Negeri),  Asabri  (Asuransi  ABRIJ  and  Astek 
-(Asuransi  Sosial  Tenaga  Kerja)  so  far  as 
those  schemes  are  contributed  by  employees 
and  employers.  The  pension  establishment 
under  a  social  insurance  schemes  in  Indone- 
sia contributes  to  the  development  of  equali- 
ty between  economic  and  social  objectives. 
The  economic  objective  of  a  funded  pension 
establishment  can  direct  tovi^ards  the  devel- 
opment of  pension  funds  as  fund  industries. 
While  the  social  objective  of  this  establish- 
ment is  to  place  a  limit  on  a  floor  pension 
benefit  in  order  to  maintain  a  minimum  in- 
come protection  against  occupational,  death 
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and  old  age  risks. 

There  are  four  major  types  of  pension 
schemes  as  social  insurance  schemes  opera- 
ting in  Indonesia  since  1974.  The  first  is  Tas- 
pen pension  schemes  (annuity  and  saving 
plans)  organised  by  Taspen  for  government 
civil  employees.  The  second  is  Asabri  pen- 
sion schemes  (annuity  and  saving  plans)  or- 
ganised by  Asabri  for  members  of  the  Indo- 
nesian Armed  Forces.  The  third  is  Astek 
schemes  (provident  fund,  occupational  and 
death  benefit)  run  by  Astek  for  private  sec- 
tor employees.  The  fourth  is  employer  pen- 
sion schemes  sponsored  by  the  respective 
employers  for  their  own  employees.  All  gov- 
ernment employees  are  compulsory  to  join 
and  to  make  their  contributions  to  Taspen 
and  Asabri  schemes  for  their  own  (old  age) 
benefits.   The  membership  in  the  Astek 
schemes  is  also  compulsory  for  the  private 
sector  employees,  however,  their  employers 
make  contributions  to  the  Astek  schemes  on 
behalf  of  their  employees.  Additionally,  all 
employers  are  encouraged  by  the  govern- 
ment to  sponsor  pension  plans  for  their  own 
employees  although  they  have  insured  their 
employees  into  Astek  provident  fund. 
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Taspen,  Asabri  and  Astek  are  definitely 
social  insurance  systerns  established  by  the 
government  regulation  to  cover  pension 
schemes  for  paid  employees.  Such  pension 
schemes  are  basically  compulsory  employees 
saving  accounts  (CES)  where  the  size  of 
those  accounts  depends  upon  their  contribu- 
tions and  the  investment  earnings  of  those 
contributions.  As  those  schemes  are  con- 
tributed by  the  employees,  the  major  earn- 
ings of  Taspen;  Asabri  and  Astek  are  invest- 
ment earnings  on  the  investment  of  the  ac- 
cumulated contributions  in  permitted  invest- 
ment outlets.  Specifically,  there  are  addi- 
tional earnings  of  Astek  which  mainly  derive 
from  the  additional  contribution  of  occu- 
pational, death  and  health  insurance 
schemes. 

This  paper  sets  forth  the  background  of 
pension  establishment  in  Indonesia  since  the 
Dutch  colonial  government  in  the  1920s  in 
order  to  identify  the  development  of  private 
pension  plans.  The  discussion  will  be  con- 
tinued to  examine  the  background  of  the 
establishment  of  Taspen' s  and  Asabri' s 
schemes.  The  following  section  will  be 
focused  on  the  study  of  Astek  establishment 
in  1978  and  on  the  potentials  of  employer 
pension  plans  as  independent  private  pen- 
sion plans.  The  last  section  will  address 
pension  establishment  as  fund  industries. 
Finally,  the  reminder  of  this  section  is  to 
conclude  pension  funds  as  a  social  insurance 
system  of  Indonesia  (SISI)  and  as  fund  rais- 
ing institution  (FRI). 

The  Background 

The  first  pension  fund  in  Indonesia,  in- 
troduced by  the  Dutch  colonial  government 
in  the  1920s,  was  the  employer  sponsored 


pension  fund  (BAKN,  1970:2).'  Under  this 
scheme,  only  a  few  indigenous  Indonesians 
working  for  the  Dutch  owned  companies 
were  covered  (Sumintapura,  1991:6).  Final- 
ly, the  scheme  was  undeveloped  and  failed  to 
be  categorised  into  a  national  pension  system 
as  its  coverage  was  limited  to  a  few  employ- 
ees of  Dutch  agricultural  commercial  com- 
panies. In  addition-,  it  had  no  impact  on  fur- 
ther development  of  pension  plans  for  the 
private  sector  employees  in  the  post-inde- 
pendence .period  (1945-1949).  However,  as 
the  development  of  private  pension  plans  re- 
mained undeveloped  in  late  1949,  the  gov- 
ernment introduced  a  pay-as-you-go  pension 
plan  for  its  employees  in  the  1950s  which 
was  considered  as  the  first  defined  benefit 
pension  plan  in  Indonesia. 

In  1963  the  government  introduced  a 
Taspen  saving  insurance  plan  to  provide 
employees  with  a  lump  sum  benefit  after 
retirement.  The  objective  of  this  benefit  was 
to  supplement  an  annuity  benefit  which  was 
not  considered  sufficient  to  make  a  means  of 
support.  It  was  the  first  defined  contribution 


BAKN  (Badan  Administrasi  Kepegawaian  Negara) 
which  is  the  acronym  for  the  State  Civil  Servant  Ad- 
ministration Board  develops  a  pension  guidance  which 
indicates  that  the  background  of  pension  establishment 
during  the  Dutch  colonial  government  was  included  in 
the  category  of  employers  pension  funds  developed 
within  the  Dutch  companies  for  their  own  employees. 

^An  interview  between  the  Vice  Minister  of  Finance 
and  the  Reporters  of  Warta  Ekonomi  on  1  July  1991 
was  made  as  a  result  of  proposing  a  new  pension  bill  to 
replace  the  Dutch  Colonial  Government  law  concerning 
pension  funds  such  as  the  Ordinance  No.  377  of  1926. 

^BAKN  Guidelines  for  Pension  Administration  in- 
dicates that  the  first  public  plan  in  Indonesia  was  based 
on  the  Government  Regulation  No.  34  of  1949  on  the 
provision  of  pay  as  you  go  pension  plan  for  government 
employees  and  that  for  widow  was  based  on  the  Govern- 
ment Regulation  No.  35  of  1949. 
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plan  which  was  managed  directly  by  Taspen"* 
and  extended  as  the  first  social  insurance 
program.  The  advantage  of  implementing  a 
pension  plan  under  this  social  insurance 
system  was  that  the  contribution  to  the  funds 
was  paid  directly  through  a  regular  incoming 
stream  of  employees'  earnings.  As  a  result  of 
the  regular  incoming  stream,  Taspen  was 
able  to  accumulate  employees'  contribution 
as  the  investment  accounts.  There  were  three 
main  characteristics  of  the  growth  of  the  in- 
vestment accounts.  The  first  was  largely  con- 
tributed by  all  government  employees.  The 
second  was  that  the  increase  in  pension  con- 
tribution was  due  to  changes  in  employees' 
earnings.  Third,  the  continuous  contribution 
of  the  plan  was  affected  by  the  compulsory 
membership  of  the  plan  for  all  employees. 

As  the  successful  financing  in  a  savings 
plan  by  the  employees  resulted  in  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  investment  accounts,  the 
government  considered  to  change  the  financ- 
ing of  a  pay-as-you-go  (annuity  pension)  in- 
to a  funded  (annuity  pension)  plan.  This  im- 
plies that  pension  programs  in  Indonesia 
were  basically  a  savings  pension  plan,  so  the 
employees  were  eligible  to  pay  the  contribu- 
tion to  the  plan  for  their  own  future  benefit. 
As  a  result,  a  pay-as-you-go  pension  plan  in- 
troduced in  the  1950s  was  changed  into 
funded  plan  in  1974  (Kertonegoro,  1982: 
151-152).  Yet,  pension  benefits  would  be  up- 
rated by  Taspen  in  line  with  price  inflation 
and  any  shortfall  in  meeting  the  benefits  was 
the  government's  responsibility. 

The  government's  responsibility  to  meet 
any  shortfall  of  benefits  for  retired  employ- 


Taspen  is  a  public  enterprise  established  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  organise  public  pension  schemes  such  as 
pension  annuity,  pension  saving  and  health  care  for 
government  employees. 
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ees  was  directly  related  to  the  problem  solu- 
tion over  inadequacy  of  past  and  future 
liability.  It  was  implicitly  the  result  of  the 
low  contribution  and  the  low  wage  of  em- 
ployees. However,  any  shortfall  of  benefits 
met  by  the  government  did  not  seem  to  be 
significant  owing  to  the  investment  manage- 
ment of  fund  currently  being  managed  by 
Taspen,  so  it  was  less  efficient.  This  differed 
from  a  fully  funded  pension  plan  currently 
being  run  by  Astek.  Under  a  fully  funded 
plan,  the  contribution  to  the  plan  as  payable 
directly  by  the  employees  could  meet  the 
adequacy  of  future  liability. 

However,  the  effect  of  the  conversion  of 
(Taspen' s  annuity)  pay-as-you-go  pension 
plan  to  funded  pension  plan  went  on  ac- 
cumulating the  investment  accounts  to  meet 
the  investment  demand  required  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  1970s.  As  a  result  of  devel- 
oping funded  plan,  the  private  sector  em- 
ployees were  indirectly  motivated  as  a  finan- 
cial tool.  There  were  two  main  factors  affec- 
ting the  promotion  of  funded  pension  funds 
in  Indonesia  relating  to  social  insurance 
system.  The  first  was  that  application  of  a 
social  insurance  system  to  Indonesian  pen- 
sion funds  had  been  relatively  successful  in 
accumulating  the  incoming  funds.  The  in- 
coming funds  of  Taspen' s  pension  programs 
were  predictable  by  the  constant  number  of 
government  employees.  In  other  words,  it 
was  single  coverage  of  employees.  The  sec- 
ond was  that  the  government's  intervention 
developed  pension  plans  for  the  private  sec- 
tor employees  following  the  establishment  of 
Astek  provident  fund  in  1978. 

Pension  funds  developed  very  rapidly 
after  the  introduction  of  Astek  schemes  for 
all  paid  employees  and  achieved  its  peak 
after  the  1980s.  However,  the  sponsored 
pension  plans  by  employers  for  their  own 
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employees  remained  undeveloped  until  1980 
as  a  result  of  the  government's  ignorance  to 
encourage  employers  to  comply  with  spon- 
soring the  plan.  The  failures  in  developing 
the  plans  were  due  in  part  to  the  difficulties 
in  formulating  the  legal  provision  of  the  plan 
and  in  setting  the  investment  objectives  of 
the  plan.  In  addition,  a  barrier  to  develop 
private  pension  plans  was  associated  with  the 
government's  absence  to  encourage  em- 
ployers to  sponsor  the  plan  and  the  problem 
of  undeveloped  private  insurance  sectors  re- 
mained in  the  beginning  of  the  1970s.^  As 
employer  pension  funds  remained  difficult 
to  be  officially  established,  however,  the  sig- 
nificance of  pension  establishment  was  de- 
voted to  Astek  with  a  particular  program. 
Considering  that  Astek  was  of  particular  in- 
terest in  covering  more  private  sector  em- 
ployees, the  government  committed  to  de- 
velop it  for  private  sector  employees  in  1978. 

Pension  Programs  in  Indonesia 

The  most  significant  development  of 
pension  in  Indonesia  had  to  be  coupled  with 
the  implementation  of  social  insurance  sys- 
tem covering  pension,  savings  scheme  and 
provident  fund  for  paid  employees  (Esmara 
and  Tjiptoherijanto,   1976:  57).^  By  the 

'The  most  significant  of  tiiose  difficulties  in  devel- 
oping pension  plans  for  the  industrial  workers  or  the 
private  sector  employees  before  the  1980s  were  related 
to  a  few  number  of  life  insurance  offices.  For  example, 
there  were  only  13  life  insurance  offices  operated  to  de- 
velop term  and  endowment  insurance  schemes  (see  Key 
Indicators  Indonesian  Insurance  Industry,  1977-1981). 

*There  are  two  categories  of  employees:  unpaid  and 
paid  employees.  Unpaid  employees  are  defined  as  those 
working  for  informal  agricultural  sector  which  are  not 
being  covered  under  Astek.  Paid  employees  in  this  study 
are  defined  as  government  employees  and  private  sector 
employees. 


1990s  there  were  four  major  different  pen- 
sion programs  managed  by  different  organ- 
ising boards  (see  Diagram  1).  They  were 
Taspen,  Asabri,  Astek  and  Employers  spon- 
sored pension  funds  designed  as  protection 
system  against  old  age  and  death  risks.  Tas- 
pen and  Asabri  are  a  protection  system  de- 
signed for  implementing  funded  system  to 
provide  annuity  and  saving  plan  for  govern- 
ment civil  employees  and  Armed  Forces  per- 
sonnel. Astek  is  a  protection  system  devel- 
oped to  provide  basic  benefits  i.e.  provident 
fund,  death  and  occupational  benefits  for  all 
the  private  sector  employees.  And  Employ- 
ers Sponsored  Pension  Funds  (ESPFs)  are 
pension  plans  sponsored  by  employers  to 
supplement  pension  benefits  for  their  owned 
employees. 

As  evident  in  Diagram  1  the  Taspen, 
Asabri  and  Astek  pension  schemes  have  been 
implemented  as  a  social  insurance  system  to 
provide  employees  with  annuity  and  saving 
plans  coupled  with  any  other  programs  like 
health  care,  death  and  occupational  benefits. 
The  social  insurance  system  means  that  the 
financing  of  all  schemes  must  be  contributed 
by  employees'  earnings.  The  membership  of 
these  plans  in  particular  Taspen  and  Asabri 
includes  government  employees  and  that  of 
Astek  was  made  compulsory  for  all  private 
sector  employers.  Astek  was  established  by 
the  government  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment of  its  schemes  for  the  private  sector 

o 

employees,  though  until  recently  not  all 
employees  have  been  covered  by  this  plan.  In 
addition,  to  insure  their  employees  Astek 


^ Astek  schemes  such  as  provident  fund,  death 
benefit  and  occupational  benefits  were  established  by 
the  government  under  the  Government  Regulation  No. 
33  of  1977. 

^Perum  Astek  was  established  by  the  government 
under  the  Government  Regulation  No.  34  of  1977. 
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Diagram  I 


THE  SOCIAL  INSURANCE  SYSTEM  IN  INDONESIA 
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provident  fund,  all  employers  are  eligible  to 
sponsor  pension  plans  for  their  own  employ- 
ees. While  the  membership  of  insured  pen- 
sion plans  under  life  insurance  offices  is 
voluntary  for  every  employee  wishing  to 
have  a  plan  including  the  self  employed. 

There  are  two  main  objectives  in  devel- 
oping compulsory  pension  plans  for  paid 
employees.  The  first  is  to  provide  uniform 
pension  benefits  for  all  employees,  the  sec- 
ond is  to  efficiently  manage  the  regular 
stream  of  incoming  funds  into  capital  devel- 
opment. Currently  the  regular  stream  of  in- 
coming funds  has  been  accumulated  as  in- 
vestment accounts  and  will  be  consumed  by 
retired  employees  after  working  for  approx- 
imately 20  to  35  years.  Currently,  these  ac- 
cumulated accounts  have  been  major  sources 
of  capital  for  long  term  investment  funds. 

The  majority  of  pension  contributors 
were  relatively  young  as  they  began  making 
payments  of  their  contribution  to  the  plans 
at  the  age  between  20-29  years,  accounting 
for  70  per  cent  of  total  covered  employees. 
The  number  of  the  prospective  younger 
population  as  new  entrants  aged  between  20- 
29  years  will  be  expected  to  increase  more 
rapidly  than  the  number  of  older  people  un- 
til the  year  2020  and  they  will  be  covered 
automatically  by  Astek  provident  fund.'° 

The  success  in  developing  Astek  provi- 
dent fund  for  private  sector  employees  has 

'See  Slatistik  Taspen  (1990)  and  Aslek  Factbook  of 
1991:  The  number  of  government  civil  employees  and 
the  private  sector  employees  as  currently  covered  into 
the  plans  were  8  million.  There  were  5.6  million 
employees  as  young  contributors  at  between  20-29. 

'°Ananta  and  Arifin  (1991)  argue  that  fertility 
decline  will  stall  after  2005.  The  total  fertility  rate  be- 
tween 1985-1990  and  2000-2005  was  3.3  and  2.2.  Using 
net  reproduction  rate  equal  to  1  in  2000-2005,  the  total 
fertility  rate  will  fluctuate  around  1.80  in  2020. 


been  extended  to  encouraging  employers  to 
sponsor  pension  plans  known  as  employer 
pension  plans.  However,  its  success  depends 
upon  government's  intervention  and  invest- 
ment facilities.  The  facilities  are  expected  to 
support  the  investment  management  of 
funds,  such  as,  for  example,  the  investment 
guaranteed  companies.  For  the  government, 
the  development  of  mandatory  employee 
social  insurance  (Astek  provident  fund)  was 
presumably  the  reason  for  the  accumulation 
of  the  investment  accounts.  The  prospective 
Astek  funds  can  be  raised  from  the  extension 
of  its  coverage  across  the  potential  number 
of  the  younger  working  population,  accoun- 
ting for  approximately  60-55  per  cent  of 
total  labour  force  over  1970-1985  (CPS, 
1989:59)." 

Based  on  the  prospective  large  number  of 
the  younger  working  population,  Astek  will 
have  more  accumulated  funds  than  Taspen 
in  the  next  decade.  Astek  provident  fund  is  a 
simple  plan  where  the  level  of  provident 
•  fund  benefits  received  by  workers  upon  their 
retirement  depends  on  the  accumulated  ac- 
counts plus  a  promised  rate  of  interest  pre- 
pared by  Astek.  It  is  rated  by  Astek  de- 
pending upon  the  investment  performance 
of  the  fund.  The  following  types  of  pension 
plans  currently  operating  in  Indonesia  have 
been  extended  to  include  the  development  of 
DBP  for  the  private  sector  employees. 

Based  on  the  coverage  scope  applied  to 
different  pension  programs,  Taspen  and 
Asabri  are  categorised  into  public  pension 
plans  and  Astek  and  ESPFs  are  private  pen- 
sion plans  (see  Diagram  2).  In  this  context, 
the  government  permitted  all  life  insurance 
offices  to  develop  insured  pension  plans  to 


"Total  labour  forces  were  between  49  million  in  75 
and  67  million  in  1985  (CPS,  1989). 
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Diagram  2 


TYPES  OF  PENSION  PLANS  IN  INDONESIA 
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cover  all  self  employed  i.e.  general  practi- 
tioners, solicitors  etc.  wi.shing  to  have  their 
own  plans.  The  organising  boards  of  pension 
plans  are  government  owned  enterprises 
known  as  public  enterprises  and  those  of 
ESPFs  are  private  owned.  In  implementing 
their  schemes,  Taspen  and  Asabri  have  been 
internally  controlled  by  the  Department  of 
Finance  and  the  Department  of  Defence  & 
Security,  while  Astek  has  been  under  the 
assistance  by  the  Department  of  Manpower. 

The  government  considered  that  Astek 
schemes  that  may  give  more  opportunities  to 
more  workers  arc  more  significant  than  the 
establishment  of  employer  pension  funds 
which  placed  a  limit  on  the  coverage  of  em- 
ployees. By  introducing  a  mandatory  Astek 
provident  fund,  the  government  intended 
both  to  provide  uniform  coverage  and 
uniform  basic  protection  for  all  the  private 
sector  employees  and  indirectly  develop 
Astek  as  long  term  institutional  inve.stor. 

As  can  be  .seen  from  Diagram  2,  the  low 
benefit  of  Astek  provident  fund  arises  be- 
cause the  contribution  rate  to  the  fund  was 
fixed  at  a  low  rate  of  2.5  per  cent  of  employ- 
ees' wages. This  stated  rate  of  contribution 
accords  to  the  employers'  and  employees' 
financial  capacity.  The  rate  of  contribution 
to  Astek  provident  fund  was  made  low  to 
take  more  opportunities  to  prospective  em- 
ployees with  subsistence  income  level. 

The  number  of  membership  in  Astek 
began  to  increa.se  after  the  1980s.  TTie 
number  of  membership  in  Astek  provident 
fund  had  been  2.5  million  in  1985  and  rapid- 
ly increased  to  4  million  in  1990  (Astek  Fact 

'^Sce  Government  Regulation  No.  33  of  1977:  The 
contribution  rate  as  imposed  on  provident  fund  was 
fixed  at  a  low  rate  of  2.5  per  cent  of  employee's  gross 
pay. 


Book,  1991:  19).  The  large  membership  in 
Astek  provident  fund  was  largely  due  to  the 
compliance  cooperation  between  Astek  and 
the  Department  of  Manpower.  The  result  of 
the  compliance  has  succeeded  in  covering 
more  employees  as  Astek  has  power  to  ex- 
pand its  coverage  among  the  labour  force.  In 
extending  its  coverage,  Astek  has  cooperated 
with  the  Departments  of  Home  Affairs  and 
Manpower  to  cover  more  potential  workers 
and  the  operating  cost  of  the  cooperation 
has  been  at  the  expen.se  of  Astek.  The  coop- 
eration is  then  extended  to  make  or  per- 
manent working  group  represented  through- 
out tripartite  members  i.e.  employers'  as- 
sociation, workers'  union  and  the  govern- 
ment whose  main  duties  are  to  give  assist- 
ance to  the  coverage  of  prospective  workers 
into  Astek  .schemes. 

In  response  to  the  increased  coverage  of 
employees,  the  accumulation  of  the  invest- 
ment accounts  has  been  automatically  in- 
creased. The  increased  coverage  of  employ- 
ees has  been  the  most  important  factor  for 
Astek.  This  implies  that  it  increases  as  the 
large  number  of  new  entrant  joins  the  plan. 
Finally,  it  contributed  largely  to  the  growth 
in  pension  asset-liability.  Consequently,  the 
increased  number  of  covered  employees 
under  pension  plans  in  Indonesia  has  a  wide- 
spread impact  on  the  accumulation  of  pen- 
sion investment  assets  after  1977  (see  Chart 
1). 

Chart  1  illustrates  the  growth  in  the 
number  of  employees  covered  by  the  various 
pension  schemes  based  on  Taspen,  Asabri 
and  Astek  coverage  of  paid  employees.  The 
number  of  government  employees  covered 
by  Taspen  and  Asabri  schemes     was  re- 

'■'Xaspen  and  Asabri  schemes. automatically  include 
the  coverage  of  government  employees  upon  annuity 
benefit  and  saving  plans. 
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Chart  1 
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THE  COVERAGE  OF  EMPLOYEES  UNDER  PENSION  PLANS 
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Sources:    Department  of  Finance,  Taspen,  and  Astek. 


latively  stable  between  1971  and  1980  and  in- 
creased only  slightly  after  1981,  because  of 
the  constant  number  of  civil  servants.  By 
1990,  employees  covered  by  these  schemes 
numbered  3.5  million  and  0.5  million  respec- 
tively. 

In  contrast  to  the  coverage  of  employees 
under  Taspen,  the  coverage  of  private  sector 
employees  under  Astek  provident  fund  in- 
creased sharply  between  1978  and  1988  and 
after  1988  the  number  of  workers  covered 
under  Astek  exceeded  the  number  of  covered 
by  Taspen.  The  rapid  development  of  cov- 
ered employees  under  Astek  provident  fund 
was  due  to  the  intensively  compliance  pro- 
gram which  has  been  directed  towards  the 
coverage  of  a  number  of  potential  employers 
and  employees. 


The  number  of  Armed  Forces  personnel 
covered  by  Asabri  programs  has  remained 
constant,  because  of  an  upper  limit  on  the 
number  of  the  Armed  Forces  personnel.  This 
means  that  the  total  pension  assets  under 
Asabri  programs  has  declined  in  relative 
terms.  In  1990  they  accounted  for  less  than  5 
per  cent  of  the  overall  investment  assets 
under  pension  funds.''*  Chart  1  shows  the 
relative  growth  rate  of  employees  covered 
and  the  changing  relative  importance  of 
Taspen,  Asabri  and  Astek  coverage. 


'""The  total  investment  assets  of  Asabri  schemes  by 
1990  were  ±  Rp.200  billion  such  an  amount  accounts 
for  less  than  5  per  cent  as  compared  with  Rp. 9,000 
billion  (total  pension  assets  among  Taspen,  Astek  and 
the  private  plan). 
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Diagram  3 


PROCEDURE  TO  PROPOSE  PENSION  PLANS  IN  INDONESIA 
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The  reason  to  promote  the  sponsorship 
of  pension  funds  by  employers  was  closely 
related  to  the  rapid  growth  of  Astek  mem- 
bership. To  do  so,  the  association  of  Indone- 
sia's pension  funds  (Asosiasi  Dana  Pensiun 
Indonesia  abbreviated  as  ADPI)  in  coopera- 
tion with  pension  consulting  groups  have 
proposed  its  plan  to  the  >  government  to 
legalise  employer  pension  funds  in  1985^^ 
as  part  of  Indonesian  funds.  Pension  con- 
sulting groups  in  this  context  were  the  parti- 


"aDPI  (Asosiasi  Dana  Pensiun  Indonesia)  or  the 
association  of  Indonesia's  pension  funds  is  an  inde- 
pendently non-profit  organisation  whose  main  function 
is  to  represent  its  members  in  organising  seminars,  con- 
ferences and  workshops  on  pension  funds. 


cular  experts  in  the  area  of  insurance,  fi- 
nance and  actuarial  science.  Thus,  the  pro- 
cedure to  propose  pension  plan  is  presented 
in  Diagram  3. 

However,  the  procedure  to  propose  pen- 
sion plans  needed  more  time  than  the  pre- 
paration of  the  proposal  at  less  than  one 
year.  The  submission  of  the  proposal  in- 
cludes the  development  of  debate  between 
the  government  and  parliament  members  in 
order  that  the  bill  be  legalised  into  the  law, 
although  there  was  no  objection  from  the 
parliament  to  approve  ESPFs.  Prior  to  the 
passing  of  the  pension  bill  to  law  of  1992,  the 
government  had  encouraged  employers  to 
establish  pension  funds  as  separate  legal  en- 
tities in  the  interest  of  their  employees.  De- 
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spite  this,  not  all  had  done  so  and  some  of 
those  who  had  attempted  that  had  to  face 
unresolved  problems. 

Public  Pension  Plans 

As  previously  explained,  Taspen  saving 
insurance  plan  which  was  established  in 
1963^^  has  been  regarded  as  the  first  public 
pension  plan  to  be  made  compulsory  for 
government  employees.  Achievements  in 
developing  public  pension  plans  were  subject 
to  the  changes  in  the  contribution  rates  over 
1963-1977  and  the  separation  of  the  manage- 
ment of  Asabri  military  pension  programs  in 
1971.  The  changes  in  the  contribution  rates 
of  funds  were  made  adaptable  to  the  changes 
in  the  application  of  contribution  from  basic 
pay  to  gross  pay  of  employees. 

The  separation  of  the  management  was 
to  change  the  provision  of  pension  benefit 
rather  than  to  develop  corporation  of  pen- 
sion plans.  Development  of  pension  schemes 
is  included  in  the  category  of  establishing 
special  public  enterprise  to  improve  the  effi- 
ciency in  managing  pension  schemes  for 
military  and  police  personnel.  Although  the 
Asabri  pension  schemes  by  Taspen  were  effi- 
ciently managed,  it  was  better  to  separate  the 
management  of  Asabri's  pension  schemes. 

The  separation  of  public  pension  plans  is 
due  to  the  importance  of  managing  separate 
funds.  A  total  contribution  of  7.5  per  cent 
was  required  from  th?  government  employ- 
ees* earnings  of  which  4.25  per  cent  was 
distributed  to  an  annuity  retirement  plan  and 

'*The  social  insurance  schemes  for  government 
employees  were  established  under  Government  Regula- 
tion No.  9  of  1963;  the  establishment  of  savings  in- 
surance was  based  on  Government  Regulation  No.  10  of 
1963  and  that  for  the  employees'  benefit  fund  was  based 
on  Government  Regulation  No.  11  of  1963. 


3.25  per  cent  to  savings  insurance.  In  1977, 
the  total  contribution  of  the  funds  was  in- 
creased to  8  per  cent  of  employees'  earnings 
(see  Table  1).'"^  Of  this,  4.75  per  cent  was 
distributed  to  an  annuity  retirement  plan  and 
3.25  per  cent  to  savings  insurance.  Similar 
changes  were  made  in  both  plans  for  the 
government  civil  employees  and  that  for  the 
armed  forces  personnel. 

Table  1  summarises  the  changes  made  in 
the  contribution  rates  since  1963  and  the 
modification  of  the  plans  by  simplifying  the 
plans  into  a  pension  plan  and  health  in- 
surance. These  plans  that  have  been  set  by 
Taspen  since  1974  have  remained  unchanged 
until  now.  As  indicated  by  Kertonegoro 
(1982:  132-33a),  the  changes  in  the  contribu- 
tion rates  of  the  plan  before  1974  were  not 
related  to  the  purpose  of  the  provision  of  the 
employees'  benefits,  that  the  most  signifi- 
cant pension  plans  for  government  employ- 
ees are  savings  insurance  and  annuity  pen- 
sion plan. 

The  changes  in  the  basic  legal  provision 
of  pension  funds  and  in  the  contribution 
rates  arose  because  the  initial  funding  of 
public  pension  plan  faced  financial  difficul- 
ties. In  1974  Taspen  and  Asabri  annuity  pen- 
sion plans  have  been  coupled  with  a  saving 
insurance  scheme  designed  to  provide  all 
government  employees  with  overall  pension 
benefits:  such  as  lumpsum  and  annuity 
benefits.  In  other  words,  there  was  an  obli- 
gation for  government  employees  and  the 
military  and  police  personnel  to  pay  addi- 
tional contributions  for  an  annuity  pension 
plan  after  1974.'^ 


'^Based  on  Presidential  Decree  No.  8  of  1977. 

'^Application  of  the  financing  system  to  the  annuity 
plan  was  made  as  funded  plan  based  on  Presidential 
Decree  No.  56  of  1974. 
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Table  1 

CHANGES  IN  CONTRIBUTION  RATES  ON  TASPEN  SCHEMES  . 

(in  Per  Cent) 


Schemes 

1963' 

1963*' 

1969"^ 

1970^ 

1974' 

1977^ 

Saving  Insurance 

7.00 

3.50 

3.50 

1.25 

3.25 

3.25 

E.S.B. 

3.00 

1.50 

1.50 

0.66 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Health  Care 

n.a. 

5.00 

3.00 

3.89 

2.50 

2.00 

Cooperatives 

n.a. 

n.a. 

2.00 

0.42 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Annuity  Benefits 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

4.25 

4.75 

Total 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

6.22 

10.50 

10.00 

Source:    Kertonegoro,  1982;  E.S.B.  (Employee's  Supplementary  Benefits). 

^he  Government  Regulation  No.  9  of  1963               "^the  Presidential  Decree  No.  22  of  1970 
''the  Presidential  Decree  No.  122  of  1963                  ^he  Presidential  Decree  No.  56  of  1974 
■^the  Presidential  Decree  No.  56  of  1969                    'the  Presidential  Decree  No.  8  of  1977 

Separation  of  Public  Pension  Plans 

Two  distinct  public  pension  plans  which 
are  currently  operating  in  Indonesia  were 
identified  in  the  previous  section:  the  first 
was  the  pension  plan  for  government  civil 
employees,  which  has  been  implemented  by 

19 

Taspen  since  1963,    the  second  was  the  pen- 

"PN  Taspen  was  as  a  state  enterprise  established  on 
17  April  1963  under  Government  Regulation  No.  15  of 
1963.  In  1969,  all  state  enterprises  were  modified  by  the 
government  as  state  owned  corporation  (BUMN)  and, 
the  BUMN  has  been  distinguished  into  three  types  of 
legal  entity:  y/rj/,  department  agency  (PerJanJ  operated 
under  the  government  budget;  second,  public  corpora- 
tion (perum),  to  serve  public  utility  operated  outside  the 
government  budget;  and  third,  a  government  ownership 
of  corporation  limited  by  its  shares  (Persero)  applies  to 
profit  oriented  corporations.  Immediately  the  form  of 
Taspen's  legal  entity  was  amended  from  PN  to  Perum 
under  the  Law  No.  9  of  1969  and,  Perum  Taspen  which 
was  changed  to  P.T.  (Persero)  Taspen  was  based  on 
Government  Regulation  No.  25  of  1982  (Kertonegoro, 
1982:  136). 


sion  plan  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
which  has  been  separated  from  Taspen's 
control  and  has  been  managed  independent- 
ly by  Perum  Asabri  since  1971.  The  separa- 
tion of  these  pension  plans  between  Taspen 
and  Asabri  was  subject  to  different  regula- 

20 

tions  and  was  aimed  at  developing  corpo- 
ration of  the  plans  and  to  improve  the 
members'  service. 

The  reason  to  separate  the  plan  is,  how- 
ever, due  to  the  different  system  of  retire- 
ment age  which  applied  to  the  riiembers  of 
the  Armed  Forces  (Kertonegoro,  1982:  141- 
42b).  For  example,  the  eligibility  to  the  bene- 


Asabri  schemes  that  provide  savings  insurance  bas- 
ed on  Government  Regulation  No.  44  of  1971  and  an- 
nuity retirement  plan  based  on  Law  No.  6  of  1966  were 
annexed  with  health  insurance  based  on  Presidential 
Decree  No.  230  of  1968;  whereas  Perum  Asabri  as  the 
organising  board  of  its  schemes  was  established  by  the 
government  under  Government  Regulation  No.  45  of 
1971. 
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fits  withdrawal  for  government  civil  employ- 
ees  has  been  fixed  at  age  55  irrespective  of 
rank,  whereas  the  eligibility  to  the  benefits 
withdrawal  for  military  personnel  and  police 
officers  have  been  subject  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  rank.^^ 

Nevertheless,  early  retirement  can  be  ar- 
ranged both  for  government  civil  employees 
and  the  military  personnel.  It  has  been  fixed 
at  a  maximum  of  20  years  of  service  or  in  the 
event  of  sickness  or  disability  resulting  from 
the  performance  of  official  duties  where  the 
employees  are  entitled  to  pension  benefits. 
The  benefits  promised  under  Taspen  and 
Asabri  annuity  plans  both  for  normal,  early 
retirements  and  in  the  case  of  disability  is 
fixed  at  1,875  per  cent  of  final  salary  p. a. 
times  the  length  of  services.  Specifically,  ear- 
ly retirement  can  be  met  by  government  civil 
employees  after  a  minimum  of  15  years  of 
services  and  that  of  the  military  personnel 
after  a  minimum  tenure  of  10  years. 

In  the  event  of  the  employee's  death 
prior  to  the  normal  ^e  retirement,  the  an- 
nuity retirement  benefit  given  to  the  widow 
or  widower  is  fixed  at  1 .35  per  cent  of  annual 
gross  salary  times  the  number  of  years  of  ser- 
vice. In  the  event  of  the  retiree's  death  after 
retirement  the  benefit  that  was  given  to  the 
widow  or  widower  is  fixed  at  0.9375  per  cent 
of  annual  gross  pay  times  length  of  service 


^'See  Law  No.  II  of  1969  and  Government  Regula- 
tion No.  10  of  1963  concerning  the  entitlement  to  (nor- 
mal) retirement  benefits,  which  has  been  fixed  at  age  55, 
for  both  male  and  female  employees. 

^^The  requirements  to  retire  for  Armed  Forces  per- 
sonnel are  subject  to  the  following  ranks.  The  normal 
retirement  ages  for  higher  ranking  officers  were  fixed 
between  55  and  60  years;  senior  and  field  grade  officers 
were  fixed  at  55  years;  non-commission  officers  were 
fixed  at  48  years  and  that  for  lower  non-commission  of- 
ficers were  fixed  at  42  years. 


(Kertonegoro,  1982:  15c);  Although  the  pro- 
mised benefits  under  Taspen  and  Asabri 
plans  are  based  on  international  standard  be- 
tween 1-2  per  cent  of  length  of  service  times 
final  gross  pay,  the  benefits  remain  low.  The 
government  recognised  that  the  cash  value  of 
the  annuity  benefits  received  by  retirees  re- 
mains low,  because  of  the  low  contribution 
and  the  low  gross  pay. 


The  Pfoblem  of  Managing  Public  Pension 
Plans 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  major  problem 
of  public  pension  establishment  in  Indonesia 
was  due  to  the  provision  of  insufficient  an- 
nuity benefits  that  is  linked  to  the  low  earn- 
ings of  the  employees.  The  pension  benefits 
remain  low  upon  their  retirement.  This  im- 
plies that  the  management  of  Taspen  annuity 
plan  is  more  risky  than  that  of  Taspen  saving 
plan,  because  of  the  promised  benefits  pro- 
vided until  the  death  of  retired  employees. 
To  provide  the  benefit  until  the  death,  the 
financing  of  the  annuity  benefits  is  also  the 
responsibility  of  the  government.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  responsibility,  the  financing  of 
Taspen  annuity  plan  in  Indonesia  has  been 
almost  fully  funded  by  the  employees. 

There  was  reason  for  the  government 
(i.e.  the  Department  of  Finance  and  the 
State  Secretariat  of  the  Republic  of  Indone- 
sia) to  retain  management  of  the  annuity 
retirement  plan  between  1974  and  1984, 
because  of  problems  which  arose  from  in- 

23 

adequate  past  service  liability.  Some  of 
those  problems  arose  because  pension  con- 

^'See  (Winclevoss,  1977:  72).  Inadequate  past  ser- 
vice liability  arose  because  pensions  contributions 
credited  for  service  rendered  were  insufficient  to  fulfill 
accumulated  benefit  obligations. 
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tribution  was  relatively  low  at  the  rate  of 
4.75  per  cent  of  employee's  earnings.  In  ad- 
dition, there  was  no  solution  over  the  prob- 
lems of  inadequate  past  and  future  service 
liabilities  as  the  government  undertakes  to 
pay  any  shortfall  of  Taspen  future  benefits 
upon  the  retirement  of  its  employees. 

Those  problems  needed  to  be  solved  by 
increasing  the  contribution  to  Taspen  annui- 
ty benefit  whereby  the  government  should 
make  contribution  to  the  plan  on  behalf  of 
its  employees.  As  long  as  the  benefits  remain 
low,  Taspen  and  Asabri  are  required  to 
rate  annual  indexation  with  COLA  (cost 
of  living  adjustment),  however,  it  remains 
insufficient  because  of  the  low  pay.  The  ad- 
ditional annuity  benefits  that  the  govern- 
ment should  pay  vary  between  40-50  per  cent 
of  total  actual  retirement  incomes.^'*  The 
pension  budget  is  transferred  annually  to 
Taspen  and  Asabri  to  meet  the  required  pen- 
sion benefits  received  by  retired  employees. 

Theoretically  speaking,  the  only  solution 
to  the  problem  which  arose  from  inadequate 
past  service  liability  according  to  Hattari^^ 


For  example,  a  high  ranking  government  officer  in 
Indonesia  with  his  or  her  annual  gross  pay  of  US$6,000 
will  receive  annuity  pension  benefit  from  Taspen  at 
about  US$4,200  (70  per  cent).  Assuming  that  his  or  her 
life  expectation  is  about  15  years,  so  the  pension  benefit 
he  or  she  received  is  US$63,000  (I5*US$4,200).  His  or 
her  maximum  contribution  to  Taspen  annuity  plan  plus 
the  actuarial  rate  of  interest  accrued  to  his  or  her  ac- 
counts to  Taspen's  annuity  plan  is  about  US$35,000. 
The  government  is  responsible  to  add  to  the  rest  of  an- 
nuity pension  benefit  at  US$28,000. 

^^By  1990  almost  4  million  government  civil  em- 
ployees were  covered  by  Taspen  under  its  fully  funded 
schemes  (Taspen's  annual  report,  1990).  The  majority 
employees  that  Taspen  covered  were  relatively  younger 
age  groups.  They  accounted  for  70  per  cent  of  total  gov- 
ernment civil  employees,  which  represented  the  main 
contributors  to  fund's  assets.  The  classification  of 


was  to  increse  the  current  rates  of  contribu- 
tion particularly  for  the  older  age  groups 
between  10  and  15  per  cent  of  employee's 
gross  pay.  A  problem  arose  for  Taspen  and 
Asabri  to  increase  the  required  rates  of  con- 
tribution at  10-15  per  cent  of  employee's 
earnings  as  long  as  the  salary  and  wages  of 
government  employees  were  still  under  sub- 
sistence level. 

Another  potential  problem  was  com- 
pounded by  the  inefficiency  in  managing  the 
investment  risks  of  fund's  assets  and  he  ef- 
fect of  this  on  the  investment  of  funds  has 
made  funds  suffer  from  any  investment 
shortfall  in  the  long  run.  Such  a  problem  was 
mainly  due  to  lack  of  skilled  employees  in 
the  area  of  pension  economics  and  invest- 
ment within  governmental  institutions.  This 
has  resulted  in  a  conservative  investment 
policy  that  has  been  made  by  all  investment 
managers  of  funds  in  particular  the  alloca- 
tion of  fund  investment  accounts  to  risky 
financial  assets.  In  1982  an  attempt  to  en- 
courage efficiency  in  managing  the  invest- 
ment accounts  of  Taspen  was  made  by 
changing  its  legal  entity  in  order  to  have  ac- 
cess to  make  self  investment.  However,  it 
was  perhaps  prohibited.  Although  the  cor- 
porate structure  of  Taspen  was  already 
changed  from  a  corporate  public  structure 
(Perum)  to  a  more  commercial  structure 
(Persero)  and  a  more  independent  of  govern- 
ment control,  it  failed  to  materialise. 

Changes  in  the  form  of  the  corporate 
structure  of  Taspen  since  1982  have  not  af- 
fected the  management  of  investment  port- 
folios. In  other  words,  the  investment  man- 
agement has  to  obey  the  government  regula- 


younger  age  groups  varied  between  21-30  (40'%)  and 
31-40  (30%);  whereas  the  rest  varied  between  41-50 
'  (10%)  and  51-55  (20%).  (Statistic  Taspen,  1990). 
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tions  i.e.  the  restrictions  of  pension  funds  to 
make  self  investment  by  self  regulation.  The 
investment  restrictions  have  not  encouraged 
the  investment  motivation  of  Taspen  to- 
wards a  dynamic  investment  environment  in- 
stead of  applying  a  very  safe  investment 
strategy.  In  response  to  avoid  the  investment 
practice  overseas,  the  investment  restrictions 
overseas  were  imposed  for  all  fund  indus- 
tries. 


Private  Pension  Funds 

Private  pension  plans  in  Indonesia  in  this 
study  consist  of  two  main  different  schemes: 
viz,  the  mandatory  Astek  schemes  (MAS) 
and  voluntary  employers'  pension  funds. 
The  introduction  of  the  Astek  schemes 
which  provide  private  sector  employees  with 
a  very  basic  protection  such  as  provident 
fund,  occupational  and  death  benefit  came 
into  effect  in  1978  and  should  be  extended  to 
cover  the  whole  segment  of  worker?.  Em- 
ployers' pension  funds  were  implicitly  real 
funds  sponsored  by  the  respective  employers 
for  their  own  employees  with  real  benefits. 
Nevertheless,  employees  will  benefit  from 
two  schemes  if  their  employer  has  sponsored 
funds  unless  they  can  benefit  from  joining 
the  Astek  schemes  as  not  all  employers  have 
sponsored  funds. 


Development  of  Astek  Provident  Fund  for 
the  Private  Sector  Employees 

In  response  to  the  technical  difficulties  in 
the  promotion  of  ESPFs  for  private  sector 
employees,  the  government  began  to  develop 
employees'  provident  fund  under  social  in- 
surance schemes  for  private  sector  employees 
(Astek)  in  1978.  The  success  in  developing 


Astek  provident  fund  was  that  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  plan  has  been  relatively  small  (at 
2.5  per  cent  of  employee's  wages).  There  was 
not  any  response  from  all  concerned  parties 
i.e.  employers,  employees  and  the  govern- 
ment. In  this  context,  the  government  has  in- 
tervened to  help  in  the  compliance  opera- 
tions of  the  Astek  plan  since  1978.  There  was 
reason  for  employers  to  accept  one  of  the 
Astek  plans  and  to  join  the  provident  fund 
as  a  kind  of  pension  plan  for  private  sector 
employees. 

It  was  the  simple  plan  and  was  significant 
in  the  development  of  a  defined  contribution 
plan.  And  the  contribution  rate  of  2.5  per 
cent  was  divided  between  employer  and  em- 
ployees with  1 .5  per  cent  being  funded  by  the 
employer  and  1  per  cent  being  levied  on  the 
employee's  earnings.  Employees  are  entitled 
to  benefits  of  2.5  per  cent  of  their  wages  con- 
tributed to  the  plan  plus  the  interest  earnings 
when  they  are  retired  at  55. 

The  coverage  of  prospective  workers 
under  Astek  plans  has  been  mandated  to 
cover  all  of  the  privately  employed  labour 
force.  Because  of  the  mandatory  scheme. 
Astek  has  a  broader  contribution  base  than 
Taspen' s  which  is  limited  to  public  employ- 
ees only.  By  1990,  almost  4  million  employ- 
ees or  29,000  employers  were  covered  by 
Asttk  schemes  {Astek  Fact  Book,  1991:  19). 

The  current  development  of  private  pen- 
sion programs  in  Indonesia  has  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  provision  of  Astek  provident 
fund  benefits  for  private  sector  employees. 
Therefore,  Astek  schemes  have  developed  as 
a  national  pension  system  since  one  of  its 
schemes  was  designed  for  the  provision  of 
basic  old  age  protection.  Nevertheless,  em- 
ployers' pension  funds  has  been  less  devel- 
oped unless  the  plan  be  mandated  to  all 
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employers.  The  government's  difficulties  in 
encouraging  the  sponsorship  of  pension 
funds  for  all  employers  were  due  to  two  ma- 
jor problems.  The  first  problem  is  related  to 
large  scale  industries  in  that  they  have  not 
sponsored  the  plan  for  their  own  employees 
but  they  insure  all  their  employees  in  life  in- 
surances. The  second  is  concerned  with 
medium  and  small  scale  indutries  where  they 
continue  to  insure  their  employees  under 
Astek  provident  fund.  They  do  want  to 
develop  a  pension  plan  for  their  own  em- 
ployees. 

Until  1990,  there  was  only  one  single  type 
of  private  pension  plan  designed  for  the 
private  sector  employees:  that  is,  Astek 
employee  provident  fund,  this  is  because 
employers  sponsored  pension  funds  are  not 
compulsory  for  all  employers.  Astek  pro- 
vident fund  serves  as  defined  contribution 
plan  and  the  employers  sponsored  pension 
funds  were  designed  as  defined  benefit 
plan.^^  Consequently,  growth  of  the  latter 
has  been  constrained  by  the  limited  sponsor- 
ship of  this  plan  by  employers  while  the 
coverage  of  employees  under  Astek  pro- 
vident fund  continued  to  increase.  It  was  af- 
fected by  the  effect  of  the  compulsory 
membership  in  Astek  provident  fund. 

However,  as  Astek  has  no  power  to  ex- 
tend its  coverage  across  the  prospective  paid 
workers  (see  Diagram  4),  Astek  has  lowered 
the  coverage  requirements.  (In  the  beginning 
of  its  establishment,  employers  with  a  mini- 
mum of  100  workers  and/or  having  a  payroll 


■*See  Bodie  (1989):  Under  a  defined  contribution 
plan,  benefit  levels  depend  on  the  total  contributions  of 
employees  and  the  investment  earnings  of  the  accumu- 
lations fund.  In  a  defined  benefit  plan,  the  employees 
pension  benefit  entitlement  is  determined  by  a  formula 
in  Indonesia  equal  to  1-2  per  cent  of  the  number  of  years 
of  service  times  the  final  wages. 


of  at  least  Rp.  5,000,000,-  (±  US$5,000)  per 
month  were  required  to  insure  their  employ- 
ees into  Astek  provident  fund.  After  1986 
the  coverage  requirement  to  join  Astek  pro- 
vident fund  has  been  made  compulsory  for 
small-scale  industries  employing  at  least  of 
25  workers  and/or  having  a  payroll  of  at 
least  Rp.  1,000,000,-  (±  US$1,000)  per  mon- 
th. The  lowering  of  the  coverage  require- 
ment slightly  affected  the  increase  in  workers 
covered  under  Astek  provident  fund  al- 
though they  accounted  only  for  16  per  cent 
of  total  paid  workers  in  1990. 

For  Indonesia,  the  extension  of  the 
coverage  of  prospective  paid  workers  could 
require  cooperation  with  the  government 
although  it  is  compulsory.  In  response  to  this 
cooperation,  there  was  a  different  percep- 
tion with  regard  to  the  implementation  of 
the  compulsory  programs  in  developed 
countries  and  Indonesia.  Unlike  in  devel- 
oped countries,  the  compulsory  pension  pro- 
grams in  Indonesia  purport  to  encourage  em- 
ployees and  employers  to  comply  with  the 
scheme,  so  that  a  cooperation  with  the  gov- 
ernment is  needed  and  its  success  depends 
upon  the  compliance  cooperation  between 
Astek,  employers  and  the  government. 

In  this  context,  the  introduction  of  Astek 
provident  fund  is  to  encourage  all  workers  to 
join  forced  savings  as  part  of  their  earnings 
with  Astek  where  the  withdrawal  of  their  ac- 
counts is  fixed  at  55  years.  Another  advan- 
tage of  Astek  provident  fund  is  to  cover  pen- 
sion plans  for  private  sector  employees  as 
they  have  not  yet  been  covered  under  the  em- 
ployers pension  funds.  When  Astek  was  in- 

27 

troduced  to  employers  in  late  1977    ~  there 


^^Hattari,  Sri  Mardji,  Kertonegoro,  and  Sumantoro 
(1976-1977):  The  founding  fathers  of  Indonesia's  social 
insurance  (Taspen,  Asabri  and  Astek). 
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Diagram  4 


THE  PROSPECTIVE  &  CURRENT  COVERAGE  OF  PAID  EMPLOYEES 
AND  THE  INVESTMENT  FUNDS  UNDER  PENSION  PLANS  IN  INDONESIA  (1990) 
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Table  2 


Schemes 


THE  COMPOSITION  OF  ASTEK  SCHEMES  AND  THEIR  CONTRIBUTION  RATES 


Provident  fund 

Employment  insurance 
Death  insurance 
Total 


Defined  as 


Lump  sum  benefit 

Accident  benefits 
Death  benefits 


Contribution 
rates 

Composition 
of  funds' 

Funded  by 

1.5% 

±  60.0% 

Employer 

1.0% 

Employee 

1.0% 

±  30.0% 

Employer 

0.5% 

±  10.0% 

Employer 

4.0% 

100.0% 

Employer 

'  Efnployee 

Source:    the  Government  Regulation  No.  33  of  1977  and  Astek  Fact  Book  1988.  (a)  is  modified  by  calculating  the 
composition  of  accumulated  funds  to  the  respective  plan  from  a  financial  report  of  Astek. 
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were  only  23  employers  sponsored  funds  for 
their  employees  and  until  1990  the  number 
of  employers  sponsored  pension  funds  for 
their  own  respective  employees  remained  low 
compared  with  the  existing  number  of  the 
employers. 

Table  2  illustrates  that  70  per  cent  of  the 
investment  composition  was  raised  from  the 
accumulation  of  contributions  to  provident 
fund  and  death  insurance.  Totally,  the 
employer  made  contributions  at  75  per  cent 
to  Astek  schemes  and  the  rest  (25  per  cent) 
were  deducted  from  the  employee's  earn- 
ings. Total  investment  accounts  of  Astek 
composed  of  60  per  cent  of  the  accounts 
derived  from  provident  fund,  30  per  cent  of 
the  accounts  from  accident  fund  and  10  per 
cent  of  the  accounts  from  death  fund.  Astek 
investment  accounts  were,  financially  and 
implicitly,  conventional  debts.  Over  that 
range  of  these  debts,  the  responsibility  of 
Astek  was  to  meet  the  obligation  to  return  all 
provident  funds  to  employees.  Since  the  in- 
vestment accounts  were  represented  as  debts 
component,  there  was  a  consistent  commit- 
ment from  Astek  to  protect  the  investment 
accounts  by  investing  in  time  deposits. 

Time  deposits  are  the  safe  investment  in- 
struments that  the  government  still  considers 
as  fixed  but  moderate  income  securities. 
That  means  the  interest  rates  on  time  depo- 
sits is  still  relatively  high  as  compared  with 
that  of  dividend  on  share  and  any  other  in- 
terest rates  on  money  market  instruments. 
The  maximum  holding  of  time  deposits  is 
two  years;  the  maturity  of  time  deposits  is 
due  to  rollover  basis  for  the  same  period  and 
it  is  manageable  to  be  withdrawn  as  the  ac- 
cumulated benefits  come  due.  Most  of  the 
accumulations  of  provident  funds  will  be  re- 
paid by  Astek  to  most  employees  at  age  55. 


As  mentioned  earlier,  the  number  of  em- 
ployers who  sponsored  the  plan  is  likely  to 
remain  limited,  unless  the  government  gets 
involved  in  the  promotion  of  employer  spon- 
soring pension  funds  compared  with  that  of 
employers  covered  by  Astek  (29,000  employ- 
ers). The  emergence  of  only  a  small  number 
of  employer  sponsored  pension  funds,  how- 
ever, does  not  mean  that  sponsoring  policy 
to  develop  these  has  completely  failed.  For 
example,  there  has  been  some  difficulty  in 
recording  the  existing  number  of  employer 
sponsored  pension  funds.  A  preliminary 
survey  undertaken  before  the  development 
of  Astek  provident  fund  indicated  that  some 
employers  who  have  provided  employees 
under  an  old  age  benefit  scheme  with  lump 
sum  benefit  were  eligible  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide preexisting  benefits  for  their  employees. 


Employers  Pension  Funds 

However,  the  numbers  of  the  employers 
sponsored  pension  funds  increased  from  49 
employers  in  1982  to  159  employers  in  1990 
(see  Table  3).  Such  an  increase  was  effected 
in  response  to  a  concessional  tax  treatment 
granted  to  the  employers  (the  Ministry  of 
Finance,  1991).  In  this  context,  the  number 
of  employees  or  employers  covered  under 
Astek  provident  fund  can  be  used  to  measure 
whether  all  employers  sponsored  the  plan  or 
not.  An  implication  of  using  the  coverage  of 
employees  under  Astek  is  that  the  govern- 
ment can  employ  control  over  the  real 
number  of  employers  currently  sponsoring 
the  plan. 

Table  3  presents  the  comparison  between 
total  number  of  employers  who  have  spon- 
sored the  plan  since  1974  and  those  who 
joined  Astek  provident  fund.  Each  has  been 
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Table  3 


THE  COMPARISON  OF  EMPLOYER  PENSION  FUNDS  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF 
EMPLOYERS  REQUIRED  TO  JOIN  ASTEK  PROVIDENT  FUND 


Year 

Number  of 

Investment  Assets 

Covered  Employers 

Investment  Assets 

ESPFs 

(Rp.  Billion) 

by  Astek 

(Rp.  Billion) 

1974 

4 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

1978 

32 

n.a. 

3,263 

3.46 

1982 

49 

n,a. 

7,945 

66.05 

1986 

77 

963.70 

16,793 

227.85 

1990 

159 

3,399.49 

29,000 

571.10 

the  Ministry  of  Finance  (1991)  and  Asteic  (1991):  ESPF  (Employers  Sponsored  Pension  Funds);  ERAPF 
(Employers  Required  to  join  Astek  Provident  Fund).  Astek  Fact  Book  of  1991;  n.a.  =  data  not  applicable. 


accompanied  by  the  respective  accumulated 
pension  assets.  A  significant  part  of  the 
employer's  sponsored  pension  funds  has  to 
be  referred  to  the  accumulation  assets.  The 
accumulation  of  assets  under  employers 
sponsored  pension  funds  is  much  higher 
than  under  Astek  provident  fund  because  of 
the  higher  rate  of  contributions  to  the  plan 
which  levied  on  workers'  higher  earnings. 
The  further  development  of  the  employers 
sponsored  pension  funds  requires  the  gov- 
ernment's intervention  in  order  to  increase 
the  number  of  the  employers  and  the  accu- 
mulated pension  assets. 

Employers  that  sponsored  the  plans 
tended  to  develop  rapidly  after  1985,  al- 
though only  a  few  employers  already  spon- 
sored the  plans  before  1985  (see  Table  3).  In 
this  context,  despite  the  rapid  development 
of  employers  sponsored  pension  funds  one 
may  ask  the  question  as  to  how  many  em- 
ployers sponsored  the  plans  for  the  interest 
of  their  employees.  It  is  still  portrayed  from 

^'The  rates  of  pension  contribution  lo  employers 
pension  funds  vary  at  between  10^30  per  cent  of  employ- 
ees' earnings. 


the  point  of  view  of  the  accumulation  of 
their  investment  assets  that  their  assets  are 
relatively  high  as  compared  with  those  under 
Taspen  and  Astek  investment  assets.  In 
other  words,  there  were  still  many  employers 
that  have  not  sponsored  the  plans  for  their 
own  respective  employees  and  the  govern- 
ment had  no  power  to  force  employers  to 
sponsor  the  plans  instead  of  persuading  the 
employers  to  do  so. 

In  addition,  there  were  at  least  three  pro- 
blems of  developing  employers  sponsored 
pension  plans.  First,  there  was  no  law  on  the 
establishment  of  the  sponsorship  of  the  plan 
before  1990,  so  that  the  coverage  of  workers 
was  dependent  on  employers  kindness.  Sec- 
ond, there  was  no  government's  intervention 
which  encouraged  employers  to  sponsor  the 
plan.  And  third,  there  was  no  guidance  on 
the  management  of  the  plan  associated  with 
the  lack  of  actuarial  technical  staff  and  in- 
vestment portfolio  managers  of  the  plan. 
Another  difficulty  to  develop  the  sponsored 
plan  for  private  sector  employees  arose  from 
the  delay  to  propose  the  pension  bill  to  pass 
it  into  law  before  the  1990s. 
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Because  of  these  above  mentioned  prob- 
lems, data  on  the  financial  assets  of  em- 
ployers sponsored  pension  funds  had  not 
been  available  in  the  Department  of  Fi- 
nance's Directorate  of  Pension  Funds  over 
1974-1984.  The  government  i.e.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance  started  to  collect  their 
financial  data  for  the  interest  of  research  and 
development  after  1985.  The  only  financial 
data  available  in  the  Department  of  Finance 
were  assets,  liabilities  and  the  surplus  of 
funds  (1985-1990).  Another  difficulty  in  col- 
lecting data  was  due  to  the  lack  of  credibility 
to  record  the  reputation  of  their  perfor- 
mance in  the  area  of  investments.  And  these 
problems  had  been  unresolved  until  the  gov- 
ernment implemented  Astek  provident  fund 
for  private  sector  employees  in  late  1977. 

The  Fund  Industries 

The  Indonesian  government  has  devoted 
its  attention  to  the  development  of  fund  in- 
dustries in  the  1980s  in  order  to  raise  domes- 
tic funds  through  insurance  and  pension 
estabhshment  (IPE).  It  was  generated  by  en- 
forcing the  investment  accounts  of  all  life  in- 
surance offices  and  pension  funds  to  invest 
in  domestic  money  and  capital  markets  (In- 
donesian Quarterly,  1980:  1).  The  fund  in- 
dustries were  basically  financial  interme- 
diaries that  have  licenses  to  provide  loans  to 
the  needy,  however,  pension  funds  were  not 
allowed  to  provide  a  loan  for  the  needy  as 
there  has  been  no  means  of  lessening  risk  in 
Indonesia.  Additionally,  pension  funds  were 
not  allowed  to  deal  with  the  development  of 
self  investments.    As  a  result,  all  the  invest- 

^'por  example  in  Australia:  One  of  the  investment 
strategies  of  superannuation  applies  to  self  investments. 
However,  self  investment  is  strictly  prohibited  by  the 
regulation  in  Indonesia. 


ment  policies  derived  from  pension  funds 
and  insurance  firms  have  been  focused  heavi- 
ly on  conservative  policies  in  risky  assets. 
ImpHcitly  many  pension  funds  have  placed  a 
Hmit  on  the  investment  in  risky  assets.  Yet 
Indonesian  pension  funds  have  not  been  in- 
cluded in  the  category  of  fund  industries, 
however,  their  role  has  been  categorised  as  a 
tool  for  raising  domestic  funds,  known  as 
fund  raising  institutions  (FRIs). 

Table  4 


THE  INVESTMENT  ACCOUNTS  OF  FUND 
INDUSTRIES  IN  INDONESIA  AS  PERCENTAGE 
OF  GROSS  DOMESTIC  PRODUCT 


Types  of  Industry 

1986 

1988 

1990 

Loss  Insurance 

0.40 

0.44 

0.96 

Life  Insurance 

0.40 

0.50 

1.18 

APF  &  TSP* 

1.34 

1.78 

2.54 

TAP  &  ESPF'' 

2.21 

3.65 

5.89 

Total  Funds 

4.45 

6.75 

10.67 

Source:    the  Department  of  Finance's,  Directorate  of 
Pension  Funds  &  Statistic  of  Taspen  (1990) 

*Astek  provident  fund  &  Taspen  saving  plan 
''Taspen  annuity  plan  and  employer's  sponsored  pen- 
sion funds 


Table  4  illustrates  the  growth  of  loss/ 
indemnity,  life  insurances,  Astek,  Taspen 
and  employers  pension  funds  as  the  potential 
fund  industries.  The  growth  was  measured  in 
percentage  term  of  GDP  to  indicate  the 
significance  of  their  proportion  on  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  country.  Using 
the  1988  data,  the  proportion  of  Indonesian 
funds  to  GDP  was  relatively  small  at  6.75 
per  cent  of  GDP  as  compared  with  Austra- 
lian superannuation  (20  per  cent),  however, 
it  was  still  relatively  higher  than  Japanese 
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and  German  funds  which  accounted  respec- 
tively for  4.6  and  3.5  per  cent  of  their 
GDP.^"  Between  1986  and  1990  the  propor- 
tion of  Indonesian  funds  to  GDP  tended  to 
increase  from  4.45  to  10.67  per  cent  of  GDP. 
In  this  context,  Taspen,  Astek  and  employ- 
ers pension  funds  have  contributed  ±  80  per 
cent  to  total  funds.  Taspen,  Astek  and 
ESPFs  have  currently  led  to  further  develop- 
ment of  funds  raising  institutions  and  the 
significance  of  these  institutions  in  the  ac- 
cumulation of  fund  accounts  has  been- heavi- 
ly on  Taspen's  annuity  and  ESPFs. 

The  following  table  shows  that  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  growth  of  covered  employees 
and  the  growth  of  pension  assets  will  be 
brought  into  balance  in  the  next  decade  in 
Indonesia.  Table  5  presents  Indonesia's 
growing  pool  of  pension  investment  ac- 
counts that  is  based  on  a  hypothetical  analy- 
sis: quoted  from  Hattari's  projection  of  pen- 
sion funds  (1991)  that  pension  investment 
accounts  are  estimated  to  increase  to  at  least 
Rp.  17,000  billion  in  1995  and  at  least 
Rp.  28,000  billion  in  2000;^'  these  figures  are 
projected  by  using  the  average  actuarial  rates 
of  interest  at  9  per  cent  p. a.  during  1990- 
1995  and  at  6  per  cent  p. a.  during  1995-2000; 
these  actuarial  rates  of  interest  would  be 
mdch  more  moderate  than  pension  benefits 
in  1995,  because  the  Indonesian  economic 
performance  will  be  better  in  1995  than  be- 
fore. 


See  Bank  of  England  Quarterly  Bulletin  (1991), 
The  Development  of  Pension  Funds-an  International 
Comparison  (Pension  Fund  Assets  as  Percentage  of 
GNP  among  Developed  Countries). 

The  estimated  figures  on  pension  assets  by  Hattari, 
actuarial  economist  were  presented  for  hearing  in  the 
Parliament  in  February  1991  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
prospective  growing  pension  assets  in  the  year  2000;  the 
estimation  was  made  by  using  three  main  assumptions: 


These  are  optimistic  projections.  The 
minimum  increase  in  these  accounts  may  be 
achieved  by  pension  funds.  This  increase  can 
be  realised  by  assuming  that  the  prospective 
employers  have  to  sponsor  the  plans.  In- 
creases in  the  number  of  employers  spon- 
sored pension  funds  are  expected  to  ac- 
cumulate pension  investment  accounts  and 
their  significance  is  perhaps  to  stimulate  the 
growing  investment  assets  in  the  future  de- 
velopment of  fund  industries  {Indonesian 
Quarterly.  1992).  There  is  no  doubt  about 
the  growing  number  of  pension  funds  until 
direct  private  investments  are  permitted  to 
pension  funds.  The  implication  of  this  in- 
vestment restriction  on  self  investments  gives 
rise  to  question  as  to  how  to  deregulate  the 
investment  scope  of  funds  and  how  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  government  in 
order  to  allow  funds  to  make  self  regulation 
for  their  own  interest. 

Despite  the  rapid  growth  of  the  invest- 
ment accounts  that  were  encouraged  to  in- 
vest in  stocks  and  bonds,  there  was  little  in- 
creased demand  for  capital  market  instru- 

the  average  growth  rate  of  covered  employees  by  Taspen 
savings  scheme  &  Astek  provident  fund,  the  average 
growth  rate  of  pension  assets  and  the  average  actuarial 
rate  of  investment  returns.  The  performance  of  pension 
funds  achieved  during  1985-1990  was  also  used  i.e.  the 
number  of  covered  employees  has  risen  at  an  average 
rate  of  8  per  cent  per  annum;  pension  assets  have  in- 
creased by  an  average  rate  of  18  per  cent  per  annum; 
and  the  investment  returns  of  funds  have  risen  at  an 
average  rate  of  12  per  cent  per  annum.  During  1990- 
1995,  pension  assets  are  estimated  to  increase  by  an 
average  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum;  the  investment 
returns  are  assumed  using  an  actuarial  rate  of  return  at 
about  9  per  cent  per  annum  and  the  number  of  covered 
employees  is  predicted  to  increase  by  an  average  of  10 
per  cent.  During  1995-2000,  pension  assets  increased  by 
an  average  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum;  the  investment 
returns  is  assumed  at  6  per  cent  per  annum  and  the 
number  of  covered  employees  is  expected  to  increase  by 
8  per  cent  per  annum. 
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Table  5 


PROJECTION  OF  PENSION  INVESTMENT  ACCOUNTS  OF  ESPFs  (Rp.  Billion), 
COVERED  EMPLOYEES  (in  Millions)  AND  ASSETS  PER  HEAD  (in  Million  of  Rph) 


Pension  Plans 

1985^ 

1990'' 

1995e' 

2000e'' 

1.  Assets 

2,200 

8,800 

17,000 

28,000 

2.  Employees 

5.4 

7.7 

12 

17 

3.  Assets  Per  Head 

0.41 

1.14 

.1.42 

1.64 

Source:    a,  b  =  the  Department  of  Finance,  Taspen  &  Astek  (1990),  consolidated  figures; 

c,  d  =  Hattari's  Projection  (1991):  P.T.  Japa  (Pension  &  Insurance  Consultant  Firm) 


ments,  as  stocks  and  bonds  in  Indonesia 
have  been  sketchy.  One  important  question 
confronting  the  government's  attention  to 
encourage  private  pension  funds  as  fund  in- 
dustries was,  however,  not  followed  by  dere- 
gulation in  the  investment  area  of  funds.  The 
government's  consent  to  encourage  private 
pension  funds  has  not  been  directed  towards 
the  establishment  of  fund  industries  but  it 
was  operated  as  funds  raising  institutions. 

As  a  result,  no  particular  investment 
portfoho  have  developed  for  Indonesian 
pension  funds.  Consequently,  pension  funds 
are  perhaps  difficult  in  making  self  regula- 
tion in  order  to  develop  self  investments  even 
though  the  funds  have  been  mature  to  gener- 
ate a  surplus.  Empirically  speaking,  the  in- 
tent is  to  spread  risk  and  to  benefit  from  the 

32 

mvestment  diversification.  In  contrast  to 
Indonesia,  the  Dutch  pension  plans  were 
tolerated  by  the  regulation  to  develop  self  in- 
vestment while  emphasising  on  fixed  interest 
capital  market  investments,  for  example. 


^^See  Loo  (1988):  Self  investments  are  defined  as  the 
investment  schemes  in  sponsoring  companies  which  in- 
clude investments  in  domestic  and  overseas. 


bonds  (see  Loo,  1988:  21-28).  Similarly,  the 
Australian  superannuation  has  developed 
self  investment  as  a  maximum  of  20  per  cent 
of  total  accounts  were  tolerated  to  sponsor 
the  companies  (see  Super  funds,  1993).  In 
conclusion,  there  has  been  a  Hmited  room 
for  Indonesian  funds,  for  example,  Astek 
and  employers  sponsored  funds  to  develop 
self-investments  although  those  funds  have 
been  mature  to  generate  a  surplus. 


Conclusion 

Institutionally  speaking,  Indonesian  pen- 
sion funds  like  Taspen,  Asabri  and  Astek 
can  be  categorised  as  mandatory  employees 
pension  funds  (MEPs)  as  their  major 
schemes  have  been  tied  directly  with  the  pro- 
vision of  pension  annuity,  pension  savings 
and  provident  funds.  Employers  pension 
funds  have  been  considered  as  voluntary 
employees  pension  funds  (VEPs).  Addi- 
tionally, all  funds  have  benefited  from  ac- 
cumulating investment  assets  through  the  ac- 
cumulation of  employees'  contributions, 
known  as  employees  fund  raising  institu- 
tions. However,  the  funds  have  not  benefited 
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from  self-development  in  overseas  invest- 
ments as  they  have  no  power  to  break 
through  investment  restrictions  made  by  the 
government.  Finally,  the  establishment  of 
pension  funds  should  be  directed  towards 


the  development  of  funds  as  fund  industries 
and  then  followed  by  the  establishment  of 
the  pension  investment  guaranty  corporation 
(PIGC)  to  protect  the  investment  accounts 
of  pension  funds  against  default  risks. 
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Planning  and  Management  for 
Coastal  Eco-Tourism  in  Indonesia: 
A  Regional  Perspective* 

Russell  Arthur  Smith 


Introduction 


IN  recent  decades,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable worldwide  growth  in  tourism; 
especially  in  the  East  Asia  and  the  Paci- 
fic (EAP)  region  (Figure  1).  Growth  during 
the  1980s  in  the  EAP  has  been  over  three 
times  that  of  the  rate  for  the  world  as  a 
whole.  This  trend  is  forecast  to  continue 
through  the  1990s  and  into  the  21st  century, 
with  the  consequence  of  continued  demand 
for  development  of  tourism  faciUties  in  the 
region. 

Indonesia  has  diverse  natural,  historical, 
heritage  and  other  resources  which  are  being 
applied  to  tourism  development.  The  Indo- 
nesian government  is  keen  to  develop  tour- 
ism and  plans  are  being  made  to  provide  for 
this.    For   example,    with   recent  pohcy 

•This  article  has  been  edited  version  of  a  paper  pre- 
sented at  the  seminar  on  "Management  of  Coastal 
Areas  for  Eco-tourism",  organised  by  the  MMA-IPB 
(Jnstitut  Pertanian  Bpgor  or  Bogor  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture), Bogor,  Indonesia,  17  September  1993. 


changes,  the  total  number  of  airline  seats  in 
and  out  of  the  country  is  expected  to  reach 
20.3  million  by  2000,  up  from  9.1  milHon  in 
1990  (Saunders,  1993). 

Tourism  resources  are  the  key  to  Indone- 
sia sharing  in  the  benefits  of  the  growth  of 
tourism  in  the  region.  The  carefully  planned 
development,  management  and  conservation 
of  these  excellent  resources  are  essential  for 
the  successful  expansion  of  tourism  in  this 
country. 

This  paper  addresses  eco-tourism  devel- 
opment in  the  coastal  zone  of  Indonesia.  The 
focus  is  on  tourism  planning,  development 
and  management  in  Southeast  Asia,  where 
the  broader  view  of  management,  that  which 
is  allied  with  planning  and  development, 
rather  than  the  narrower  interpretation  of 
day-to-day  operations,  is  adopted. 

Coastal  Eco-Tourism 

The  coastal  zone  provides  a  diverse  range 
of  resources  which  attract  tourists.  The  most 
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obvious  of  these  is  the  beach  which  draws 
both  passive  and  active  recreationalists.  In 
addition  there  are  seas,  islands,  forests,  hills 
and  many  other  natural  features.  The  coastal 
zone  provides  a  diverse  environment  for  play 
and  relaxation.  Much  of  the  attractiveness  of 
the  coastal  zone  relates  to  its  natural  fea- 
tures; thus  the  coastal  zone  has  a  significant 
role  to  play  in  eco-tourism. 

Eco-tourism  is  a  new  trend  in  tourism  de- 
velopment and  promotion.  The  world  has 
become  more  environmentally  conscious  in 
recent  years  and  now  the  traveling  public 
demands  an  environmental  tourism  product. 
Tourists  want  to  see  and  experience  the  best 
that  the  natural  environment  has  to  offer.  In 
its  strictest  sense,  eco-tourism  relates  to  the 
observation  of  nature  in  wilderness  areas. 
Sites  for  this  form  of  tourism  are  sometimes 
remote  and  facilities  are  often  basic.  The 
visitor  types  are  typically  scientists  and 
quasi-scientists.  The  focus  for  visitor  activity 
is  the  study  of  the  natural  environment  (Yeo, 
1993). 


Closely  associated  with  eco-tourism  is 
nature  tourism,  which  draws  on  popular  in- 
terest in  things  natural.  Nature  tourism  pro- 
vides recreational  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  international  visitors  as  well  as 
residents.  Generally  there  are  the  three  sub- 
segments  to  nature  tourism: 

1.  Short  visits  by  large  numbers  of  visitors 
which  generally  last  one  to  two  hours,  ex- 
cluding travel  times. 

2.  Longer  visits  by  some  visitors,  which  are 
likely  to  be  of  a  half-day  in  duration. 
These  visitors  have  a  greater  depth  of  in- 
terest in  natural  features  than  those  on 
short  visits. 

3.  Serious  nature  lovers  and  "adventurers" 
are  likely  to  want  to  spend  the  whole  day, 
or  longer  in  areas  of  natural  interest. 

Common  usage  of  the  term  eco-tourism  in- 
cludes nature  tourism.  Thus,  eco-tourism, 
from  the  tourism  development  point-of- 
view,  relates  to  tourism  attractions  which  de- 
pend upon  the  natural  environment  for  a 


Figure  1 


INTERNATIONAL  ARRIVALS  IN  EAST  ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC  (EAP), 


Year 

WORLD 

EAP 

Change 

Change 

Change 

Change 

Since 

Since 

Since 

Since 

1970 

1980 

1970 

1980 

(1,000s) 

(%) 

(1,000s) 

(%) 

('!'o) 

1970 

159,690 

4,859 

1975 

214,357 

34.23 

7,805 

60.63 

1980 

284,841 

78.37 

19,967 

310.93 

1985 

321,240 

101.16 

12.78 

29,408 

505.23 

47.28 

1990 

443,824 

177.93 

55.81 

51,152 

952.73 

156.18 

Source:    World  Tourism  Organisation. 
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significant  part  of  their  appeal. 

Given  the  diversity  of  natural  features  in 
the  coastal  zone,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a 
wide  range  of  activities  related  to  eco-tour- 
ism.  On  land  there  are  forest  walks,  tree-tops 
walks  and  bird  watching.  For  the  seas  there 
are  appreciation  of  seascapes,  tidal  pool  ex- 
plorations, snorkeling  and  SCUBA  diving. 
These  and  other  activities  are  made  more 
meaningful  through  interpretative  centers. 
In  some  places,  popular  terrestrial  and 
marine  animals  are  presented  in  aquariums, 
zoological  gardens  and  bird  parks  (Weiler, 
1992). 

Making  these  attractions  available  to 
tourists  requires  much  in  the  way  of  sup- 
portive infrastructure.  This  infrastructure 
allows  tourists  to  access  sites,  to  stay  over- 
night, to  eat  and  drink,  to  shop  and  to  be 
otherwise  entertained.  Infrastructure. neces- 
sary to  support  eco-tourism  includes  air- 
ports, highways  and  roads,  hotels  and  chal- 
ets, retail  shops  and  refreshment  outlets. 
Other  infrastructure  includes  water  supply 
sources  and  mains,  wastewater  sewers  and 
treatment  plant,  and  soHd  waste  disposal 
sites. 


Tourism  Development  in  the  Coastal 
Zone 

Typically,  tourism  development  in  the 
coastal  zones  of  Southeast  Asia  has  been 


In  contrast,  eco-tourism,  from  the  operational 
point-of-view,  relates  to  environmentally  sound  policies 
and  practice  of  operation  of  tourism  facilities.  This  in- 
cludes the  recycling  of  used  material  such  as  paper, 
plastic  and  glass;  being  a  non-polluter;  protecting  the 
natural  environment;  and  being  sensitive  to  the  use  of 
non-renewable  resources.  This  point-of-view  is  not  dis- 
cussed here. 


conducted  on  an  ad  hoc  basis;  that  is, 
project-by-project.  The  classic  case  of  this 
form  of  development  is  Pattaya,  Thailand. 
In  the  early  1970s,  Pattaya  was  a  largely 
undeveloped  beach  with  400  hotel  rooms.  By 
the  end  of  the  1980s  the  resort  had  become  a 
city  with  around  22,000  hotel  rooms  (Figure 
2). 

The  early  stages  of  the  development  of 
Pattaya  did  bring  increased  foreign  exchange 
earnings,  job  creation,  economic  growth  and 
improved  family  incomes.  However,  recent 
growth  has  been  characterised  by  informal 
development  and  uncontrolled  urbanisation. 
This  resulted  in  flood  damage  and  coastal 
erosion,  water  supply  shortages,  environ- 
mental destruction  and  degeneration,  marine 
pollution,  loss  of  natural  ambiance,  traffic 
congestion,  and  tourism  decline.  Pattaya 
was  transformed  from  what  once  a  beautiful 
natural  environment  into  a  harsh  and  pol- 
luted urban  environment  with  falling  tourist 
numbers  (Smith,  1992a). 

This  approach  to  tourism  development  is 
described  in  the  Beach  Resort  Model  (Smith, 
1991).  This  model  details,  over  eight  stages, 
evolution  from  an  undeveloped  beach  to  an 
urbanised  beach  as  tourism  development  in- 
tensifies. In  the  beginning  there  is  a  natural 
beach  with  no  tourism  facilities.  In  time, 
with  a  concentration  of  development  at  this 
location,  it  is  possible  that  there  will  be  city 
resort. 

Integrated  Coastal  Development 

Recognising  that  ad  hoc,  that  is  un- 
planned approaches,  were  not  the  best  way 
to  proceed,  some  coastal  tourism  projects 
are  now  being  constructed  as  Integrated  De- 
velopments. Integrated  developments  are 
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totally  planned  environments  with  a  number 
of  hotels  that  share  elements  of  infrastruc- 
ture, recreational  features  and  other  facili- 
ties. 

Central  to  the  idea  of  integrated  develop- 
ment is  control.  With  a  large  site  and  a 
number  of  hotels  and  other  features,  it  is 
possible  to  orchestrate  a  totally  planned  en- 
vironment which  brings  together  all  of  the 
best  resort  elements  in  a  programmed  man- 
ner. In  such  an  environment,  incompatible 
activities  and  land  uses  are  excluded  or  mini- 
mised. Central  management  permits  the  co- 
ordination of  resort  planning  and  implemen- 
tation as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  common 


spaces.  This  can  create  a  consistent  am- 
biance for  the  resort  as  a  whole  (Stiles  and 
See-Tho,  1991). 

The  first  integrated  beach  resort  in  the 
Southeast  Asian  region  was  Nusa  Dua,  Bali. 
Planning  for  this  350  hectare  resort  com- 
menced in  1971  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bali  Tourism  Development  Corporation 
(BTDC).  The  first  hotel  opened  in  1983  and 
now  Nusa  Dua  has  eight  five-star  beach- 
front hotels.  Common  facilities  include  an 
18-hole  golf  course  and  a  large  central  shop- 
ping precinct.  More  beach-front  hotels  are 
planned. 


Figure  2 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  PATTAYA  IN  TOURIST  NUMBERS 


Overnight 

Rooms  Visitors 


Visitoi-s 


Source:   Tourism  Authority  of  Thailand. 
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The  Indonesian  government  is  promoting 
this  form  of  resort  development  and  a 
number  of  Indonesian  regional  tourism  de- 
velopment corporations  have  been  formed  in 
cooperation  with  the  BTDC  to  plan  and  de- 
velop similar  integrated  resorts.  Other  In- 
donesian tourism  development  corporations 
are  pursuing  the  integrated  approach  on 
their  own.  Similarly,  other  ASEAN  coun- 
tries such  as  Thailand,  Singapore  and  Ma- 
laysia, are  applying  this  approach. 

Without  doubt,  Nusa  Dua  is  an  improve- 
ment over  many  other  regional  beach  re- 
sorts. Only  high-end  tourism  facilities  are  to 
be  found  in  the  resort  proper,  where  the 
common  areas  —  the  roadways,  footpaths 
and  beach-fronts  ~  are  well  planted  with 
trees  and  shrubs.  Centralised  waste  water 
treatment  has  helped  avoid  the  perennial  sea 
pollution  found  in  other  resorts.  Litter  is 
also  rarely  seen  as  solid  waste  is  collected 
and  removed  for  land-fill. 
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Outside  of  the  resort  boundary,  in  the 
adjacent  village  is  another  world  of  inade- 
quate streets,  crowded  housing,  clogged 
open  sewers,  piles  of  solid  waste  and  a  pol- 
luted ground  water  supply.  These  conditions 
are  not  greatly  different  from  other  con- 
gested settlements;  however,  the  contrast 
with  the  well  planned  and  maintained  resort 
is  stark. 

Another  aspect  of  Nusa  Dua  is  the  devel- 
opment of  tourism  facilities  along  the  beach 
outside  of  the  integrated  project  boundary. 
Lateral  spread  of  the  resort  is  continuing  to 
the  north  as  hotels,  guest  houses  and  other 
touristic  facilities  are  constructed.  Develop- 
ment of  these  areas  is  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 
Physical  deterioration  and  environmental 
degradation  of  the  areas  around  the  central 
core  of  this  integrated  project  has  com- 
menced. In  time,  the  larger  Nusa  Dua  area  is 
likely,  in  many  respects,  to  resemble  other 
unplanned  resorts,  such  as  Pattaya,  except 


Figure  3 


INTEGRATED  BEACH  RESORT  DEVELOPMENT  MODEL 
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Source:  Author. 
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for  the  central  core. 

A  model  of  the  form  of  mature  beach 
resorts,  which  commence  as  integrated  de- 
velopments, is  shown  in  Figure  3.  This 
model  has  a  planned  core,  surrounded  by 
unplanned  resort  functions  --  hotels,  guest 
houses,  restaurants,  businesses  and  residen- 
tial areas.  This  is  the  likely  outcome  for 
beach  resorts  that  follow  Nusa  Dua's  ap- 
proach (Smith,  1992b). 

To  avoid  encirclement  by  a  degraded  en- 
vironment, planners  and  developers  need  a 
total  plan  for  the  larger  resort  area  and  not 
just  the  tourism  land  uses.  The  concept  of  in- 
tegrated development  does  work;  though  it 
needs  to  be  applied,  to  the  whole  resort  are&, 
and  not  only  to  the  integrated  core.  What  is 
needed  is  Comprehensive  Integrated  Devel- 
opment. 

Planning  for  Coastal  Tourism 

One  case  of  Comprehensive  Integrated 
Development  for  the  coastal  zone  is  the  tour- 
ism plan  currently  being  developed  for  Pang- 
kor  island  and  the  surrounding  areas,  Mukim 
Lumut,  Malaysia.  The  tourism  development 
objectives  for  this  plan  include  enhancing 
the  economic  performance  of  the  locality 
and  job  creation.  The  prime  tourism  re- 
sources of  this  area  are  natural  coastal  re- 
sources —  beaches,  coastal  forests,  coral 
reefs  and  diverse  marine  and  terrestrial  life. 

The  tourism  planning  procedure  (Figure 
4)  identified  land  which  was  environmentally 
suitable  for  development.  This  land  was  then 
considered  in  the  context  of  tourism  poten- 
tials and  resources  so  as  to  identify  specific 
areas  for  tourism  development.  These  areas 
were  then  evaluated  against  economic,  land- 
ownership  and  other  criteria  to  produce  final 


tourism  development  sites.  Development 
and  management  guidelines  were  then  pre- 
pared for  each  site. 

While  this  planning  procedure  for  tour- 
ism development  holds  promise,  it  only  ad- 
dresses the  development  and  environmental 
issues  at  one  level  of  planning.  An  examina- 
tion of  other  regional  land-uses  reveals  some 
serious  conflicts.  Near  the  island  of  Pangkor 
is  a  proposed  oil  refinery  and  a  large  naval 
base  with  major  commercial  ship-repair  fa- 
cilities. Oil  refineries,  their  associated  super- 
tankers and  marine  repair  industries  are 
well-known  potential  sources  of  sea  pollu- 
tion. In  addition,  there  is  an  established 
fishing  and  fish  processing  industry  on  the 
island,  which  is  also  a  polluter.  Inland,  ex- 
tensive development  and  industry  is  planned, 
which  has  the  potential  of  adding  pollutants 
and  silt  to  the  Manjung  River,  which  empties 
into  the  sea  adjacent  to  Pangkor  Island. 

None  of  these  problems  could  be  ad- 
dressed during  the  preparation  of  the  tour- 
ism planning  procedure  described  above.  All 
of  the  strategic  decisions  concerning  these 
conflicting  industries  and  non-tourism  devel- 
opments were  made  earlier.  Thus,  even  the 
best  tourism  planning  procedures  cannot  en- 
sure ideal  tourism  development,  if  limited  to 
one  level  of  planning  activity. 


Levels  of  Tourism  Development 

Generally,  there  are  five  levels  of  tourism 
planning  activity.  These  are  (with  examples): 

1.  International 

-  The   Riau-Singapore-Johor  growth 
triangle 

-  The  North  Sumatra-North  Malaysia- 
South  Thailand  growth  triangle 


Figure  4 
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2.  National 

-  The  Malaysia  Comprehensive  National 
Tourism  Development 

3.  Sub-national 

-  Bintan  International  Resort,  Pulau  Bin- 
tan,  Riau 

4.  Destination  Area  Master  Planning 

-  Laguna  Phuket  Resort,  Phuket,  Thai- 
land 

-  Lombok  Resort,  Senggigi,  Lombok 

5.  Project 

-  Individual  hotel  and  other  develop- 
ments 

As  has  been  demonstrated  with  the  Pangkor- 
Lumut  case,  planning  and  management  poli- 
cy and  spatial  decisions  made  at  upper  plan- 
ning levels  will  effect  lower  levels;  and  thus 
the  quality  of  tourism  project.  Therefore  the 
inclusion  of  tourism  planning  at  the  earliest 
stages  of  strategic  and  other  planning  exer- 
cises is  essential  for  successful  eco-tourism 
development. 

Directions  for  Solutions 

Important  issues  for  the  planning  and 
management  for  eco-tourism  in  the  coastal 
zone  are: 

-  Planning  and  Management 
Planning,  development  and  management 
for  eco-tourism  in  the  coastal  zone  is  clear- 
ly a  complex  and  comprehensive  under- 
taking which  cannot  be  effectively  exe- 
cuted in  isolation  from  the  larger  planning 
and  management  context.  Even  with  ef; 
fective  planning  procedures  and  the  best 
environmental  management  guidelines, 
conflicts  of  policy  and  economic  interest 
and  other  land  uses  have  the  potential  for 
negative  impacts  on  tourism  development. 


Thus  comprehensive  planning  for  tourism 
development  at  all  levels  is  essential. 

-  Institutions 

Comprehensive  eco-tourism  development 
requires  a  variety  of  institutions.  Some 
institutions  will  focus  solely  on  aspects  of 
tourism  (such  as  development  or  promo- 
tion) while  others  will  also  have  non- 
tourism  responsibilities  (such  as  economic 
planning).  Some  of  these  institutions  will 
necessarily  be  found  at  national,  regional 
and  local  government  levels. 

-  Coordination 

Coordination  of  the  tourism  activities  of 
institutions  is  critical  to  tourism  planning 
and  management  success.  Without  coordi- 
nation, conflicts  are  inevitable.  An  im- 
portant element  of  coordination  is  the 
publication  of  the  relevant  strategy  plans 
and  other  documents  which  will  act  as  a 
framework  for  more  detailed  tourism 
planning. 

-  Regulation  and  Enforcement 

Too  often  the  best  of  plans  are  distorted 
or  ignored  by  informal  or  inappropriate 
development  or  poor  operational  manage- 
ment. To  guard  against  these  unwanted 
practices,  relevant  institutions  need  to 
have  adequate  powers  of  regulation.  But 
regulation  is  not  enough.  These  institu- 
tions also  need  powers  of  enforcement  as 
otherwise  regulations  will  be  ignored. 

-  Funding 

For  effective  planning  and  management, 
institutions  require  strong  funding.  These 
funds  are  needed  for  establishment  as  well 
as  annual  operational  expenses.  A  good 
source  of  funds  is  via  direct  disbursement 
from  tourism  taxes.  This  would  ensure  a 
regular  budgetary  income  as  well  as  link 
performance  in  the  tourism  industry  to 
level  of  budget  income. 
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Expertise 

Planning  and  management  for  eco-tour- 
ism  requires  a  variety  of  special  expertise. 
Different  types  of  expertise  are  required 
at  the  various  stages  of  the  tourism  plan- 
ning process  (Figure  5).  Some  of  this  ex- 
pertise is  expensive  to  engage,  either  in- 
house  or  as  external  consultants.  Other  ex- 


pertise may  be  learnt  on  the  job;  but  this 
requires  parallel  formal  training.  Thus 
tourism  institutions'  budgets  should  in- 
clude appropriate  allocations  for  retaining 
expertise,  and  training. 

Marketing  and  Promotion 

Even  with  the  best  natural  resources  and 

the  utmost  care  in  tourism  project  plan- 


Figure  5 
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ning,  management  and  development,  tour- 
ists are  unlikely  to  come  if  they  are  un- 
aware of  the  existence  of  the  destination. 
Thus  active  and  vigorous  marketing  and 
promotion  is  essential  for  attracting  tour- 
ist internationally,  and  from  within  Indo- 
nesia. 


Conclusion 

Basic  principles  for  effective  eco-tourism 
development  in  the  coastal  zone  of  Indonesia 
are: 

-  Principle  1 

Coastal  eco-tourism  encompasses  a  broad 
range  of  tourism  activities.  It  follows  that 
eco-tourism  is  not  a  stand-alone  activity  as 
it  requires  considerable  supportive  infra- 
structure and  other  tourism  features. 

-  Principle  2 

Tourism  in  general  is  inherently  environ- 
mentally unfriendly.  Therefore  it  is  up  to 
government,  planners  and  management  to 
conserve,  protect  and  provide  the  proper 
context  for  environmentally  sound  tour- 


ism development  and  operation. 

-  Principle  3 

Ad  hoc,  that  is  project-by-project,  tour- 
ism development  provides  short-term 
benefits  at  the  cost  of  medium-  and  long- 
term  environment  degeneration  and  tour- 
ism destination  decline. 

-  Principle  4 

Development  which  focuses  on  tourism 
projects,  at  the  expense  of  the  surround- 
ing environment  and  the  resident  popula- 
tion, is  only  a  partial  solution.  Compre- 
hensive Integrated  Development,  which 
addressed  both  tourism  and  non-tourism 
development  and  conservation,  is  the  only 
satisfactory  approach. 

-  Principle  5 

It  is  not  possible  to  contain  or  to  avoid  all 
eco-tourism  planning,  development  and 
management  problems  at  one  level  of  ac- 
tivity. The  total  development  and  manage- 
ment context  must  be  considered  for  the 
success  of  coastal  eco-tourism. 

-  Principle  6 

Institutions,  expertise  and  funding  are  in- 
tegral elements  of  planning  and  manage- 
ment for  eco-tourism  in  the  coastal  zone. 
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The  Kampuchean  Crisis 
and  Indonesia 


Mun  Mun  Majumdar 


THE  conflict  in  Kampuchea  did  not 
have  its  roots  in  the  1978-1979  Viet- 
namese military  action,  instead  if 
owes  its  origin  to  the  overall  struggle  for 
power  and  influence  in  Southeast  Asia  be- 
tween the  two  communist  giants,  the  erst- 
while Soviet-Union  and  China.  The  over- 
throw of  the  Pol  Pot  regime  were  disturbing 
for  Indonesia  since  there  had  been  a  viola- 
tion of  Kampuchean  national  sovereignty  in 
direct  contravention  of  the  principles  of  the 
Treaty  of  Amity  and  Co-operation  conceived 
as  a  code  of  conduct  for  regional  states.^  The 
Twelfth  ASEAN  Foreign  Ministers  Con- 
ference held  at  Denpasar  from  28-30  June 
1979,  "strongly  deplored  the  armed  inter- 
vention", in  Kampuchea  and  pledged  sup- 
port for  the  right  of  self-determination  of 
the  Kampuchean  people  without  outside  in- 


'  Statement  by  the  Indonesian  Foreign  Minister  as 
Chairman  of  the  ASEAN  Standing  Committee  on  the 
escalation  of  the  Armed  Conflict  between  Vietnam  and 
Kampuchea,  Jaicarta,  9  January  1979,  ASEAN  Docu- 
ments Series  1967-1986  (Jakarta:  ASEAN  Secretariat, 
1986),  446. 


terference. 

Indonesia  was  however  concerned  at  the 
possible  consequences  of  Vietnam  becoming 
isolated  and  hence  subject  to  prolonged 
pressure.^  According  to  a  reported  account 
of  one  senior  Indonesian  official,  "It  has 
always  been  the  thesis  of  President  Soeharto 
that  if  the  Chinese  push  too  hard  in  Viet- 
nam, then  Vietnam  will  have  no  option  but 
to  rely  more  heavily  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  will  only  lead  to  greater  big  power  in- 
volvement in  the  region."'*  Indonesia  did  not 
subscribe  to  the  policy  of  "bleeding  Vietnam 
White",  and  continuously  bringing  pressure 
to  make  it  bend.  Such  a  poHcy,  according  to 
Indonesia,  was  supposedly  aimed  at  weaning 
Vietnam  from  its  excessive  dependence  on 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  was  bound  to  be  coun- 
ter-productive.^ Despite  this  apparent  sym- 

'^Bangkok  Post.  1  July  1979. 

^Asian  Recorder  25  (21-27  March  1979);  19582. 

''Quoted  in  David  Jenkins,  "Maintaining  an  Even 
Keel",  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review  (PEER),  1  June 
1979,  23. 

^ Asian  Recorder,  6-12  August  1979,  15018. 
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pathy  for  Vietnam,  Indonesia  did  not  deviate 
from  the  consensus  achieved  within  the 
ASEAN  on  the  Kampuchean  issue.  ASEAN 
adopted  a  tough  stand  because  Vietnam's 
hold  on  Kampuchea  upset  the  earlier  equa- 
tion. The  situation  was  further  complicated 
by  the  Vietnamese  decision  to  offer  military 
bases  to  the  Soviet  Union  at  Da  Nang  and 
Cam  Ranh  Bay.  The  first  ever  Soviet  over- 
seas base  in  Vietnam  and  the  Soviet  military 
invasion  into  Afghanistan  earlier  in  1978 
triggered  off  the  second  round  of  intense 
Cold  War  which  brought  American  pressure 
to  bear  upon  the  ASEAN. 

Another  reason  for  the  Indonesian  re- 
strained sympathetic  attitude  towards  Viet- 
nam was  due  to  the  concern  for  the  influx  of 
Indo-Chinese  refugees  which  gave  rise  to  the 
possible  security  implication,  and  the  grow- 
ing tension  along  the  Thai-Kampuchean 
border.^  As  a  result,  the  Vietnamese  military 
action  in  Kampuchea  led  to  the  emergence  of 
a  new  regional  balance  of  power  in  South- 
east Asia  with  a  clear  cut  polarisation  be- 
tween ASEAN  on  one  hand  and  Indochina 
on  the  other. 

In  1979,  the  ASEAN  successfully  spon- 
sored two  resolutions  in  the  UN,  one  holding 
the  Kampuchean  seat  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly for  Pol  Pot's  Democratic  Kampuchea 
and  the  other  calling  for  the  total  withdrawal 
of  foreign  troops.^  These  resolutions  formed 
the  basis  of  the  official  ASEAN  stand  on  the 
Kampuchean  conflict.  The  UN  motion  pro- 


*Statement  on  behalf  of  the  ASEAN  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  ASEAN  Standing  Committee,  Bangkok,  21 
February  1979,  no.  1,  447. 

^UNGA  Resolution  34/22,  14  November  1979, 
Documents  on  the  Kampuchean  Problem,  1979-1985, 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Bangkok,  September  1985, 
127. 


jected  the  outward  ASEAN  unity  on  the 
issue.  But  beyond  these  general  propositions 
there  were  significant  internal  disagree- 
ments. At  the  root  of  the  discord  was  the 
divergent  opinion  over  the  threat  to  regional 
security. 

Indonesia  and  Malaysia  tended  to  view 
China  as  the  fundamental  and  long  term 
threat  to  Southeast  Asian  security.  With  the 
exception  of  Thailand,  no  ASEAN  state 
feared  an  outright  invasion  of  its  territory.^ 
Indonesia  sees  Vietnam  as  a  buffer  against 
the  Chinese  influence,  much  the  same  way 
Thailand  sees  Kampuchea  as  a  necessary 
cushion  between  itself  and  Vietnam.  This  is 
the  difference  in  national  interest  between 
the  two  on  .the  Kampuchean  issue.  Indone- 
sia's apprehensions  regarding  Vietnam  were 
mitigated  by  a  sense  of  shared  experience  of 
struggle  against  colonialism.  Indonesia  re- 
mained suspicious  of  the  long  term  Chinese 
design  in  the  region  and  regarded  Vietnam  as 
the  bulwark  against  China.  The  underlying 
assumption  was  the  conviction  that  Indone- 

.      9  ■ 

sia's  natural  adversary  was  China.  This 
view  was  also  shared  by  Malaysia.'^  On  the 
other  hand,  Thailand  and  Singapore  did  not 
share  the  Indonesian  and  Malaysian  concern 
about  China.  Perceiving  Hanoi's  ambition 
to  be  limited  to  Indochina,  Indonesia  and 
Malaysia  hoped  for  a  mutually  acceptable 
compromise  between  the  ASEAN  and  Viet- 
nam. 


^Joint  Statement  by  the  ASEAN  Foreign  Ministers 
on  the  situation  in  the  Thai-Kampuchean  Border,  Bang- 
kok, 25  June  1980,  no.  1,  452. 

'interview  with  President  Soeharto,  Asian  Wall 
Street  Journal,  21  February  1979,  2. 

'"Speech  by  the  Foreign  Minister,  Tunku  Ahmed 
Rithaaudeen  in  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  in  Washington,  Asian  Recorder,  9-15  December 
1984,  18075. 
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However,  the  ASEAN  had  adopted  a 
consistent  and  concerted  stand  that  foreign 
intervention  should  not  be  tolerated  as  it 
went  against  international  law.  Thus,  when 
the  Chinese  made  a  punitive  bid  "to  teach 
the  Vietnamese  a  lesson"  their  action  was 
condemned.  The  intra- ASEAN  differences 
of  opinion  over  the  best  course  to  take  in 
relation  to  Kampuchea  came  to  surface  in 
December  1979  when  Indonesia  openly  ex- 
pressed its  displeasure  with  Thailand's  in- 
sistence upon  a  vigorous  confrontationist 
approach  towards  Hanoi.''  The  Indonesian 
Foreign  Minister  expressed  this  concern 
when  he  said  in  a  statement  that  "there  have 
been  attempts  at  drawing  the  ASEAN  into 
one  certain  side  of  conflict  and  bringing 
about  a  confrontation  between  ASEAN  and 
Hanoi". '2 

Although  the  Indonesian  strategic 
perspective  allowed  a  more  tolerant  view  of 
Vietnam's  role  in  the  Kampuchea,  the  inva- 
sion forced  Jakarta  to  place  its  interest  in 
maintaining  the  ASEAN  cohesion  an^ 
credibility  and  in  the  ASEAN  vision  of 
regional  order.  Indonesia  has  a  great  stake  in 
the  ASEAN  as  the  idea  of  the  ASEAN  was 
by  far  the  fruit  of  its  own  initiative.  In  the 
circumstances  Indonesia  went  along  with  the 
ASEAN  position.  The  ASEAN  made  efforts 
to  get  recognition  for  the  Pol  Pot  regime  in 
the  Non- Aligned  Conference  held  in  Havana 
on  3-6  September  1979.  The  meeting  decided 
however,  to  leave  the  Kampuchean  seat  va- 
cant till  1981.'^ 

As  of  March  1980,  Indonesia  made  its 
major  diplomatic  effort  to  induce  Hanoi  to 

Bangkok  Post,  18  and  22  April  1980. 

'^Indonesian  Times  (Jakarta),  17  December  1979. 

'Usian  Security  J980  (Tokyo:  Research  Institute  for 
Peace  and  Security,  1980),  152. 


negotiate  a  settlement.  The  initiative  began 
with  the  formulation  of  the  Kuantan  Prin- 
ciple.    Meetings  between  Soeharto  and 
Datuk  Hussain  Onn  resulted  in  the  call  for 
the  resolution  to  the  conflict  so  as  to  check 
the  anticipated  regional  destabilisation  and 
great  power  intervention.  Soeharto's  in- 
volvement in  the  articulation  of  the  Kuantan 
Principle  is  indicative  of  the  prevailing  In- 
donesian belief  that  if  an  agreement  was  not 
brought  about  Vietnam  would  be  weakened 
by  the  protracted  conflict  and  thereby  in- 
crease its  dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
Indonesia's  eagerness  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment stems  from  the  fear  that  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  crisis  might  result  in  the  for- 
mation of  an  axis  between  Beijing  and 
Bangkok  which  in  the  regional  context 
would  prove  to  be  disastrous.'^ 

The  Kuantan  discussion  generated  con- 
siderable disquiet  in  Bangkok  and  Singa- 
pore. Yet,  Jakarta  continued  its  efforts  to 
achieve  some  sort  of  understanding  with 
Vietnam.  The  President,  senior  officials 
from  the  Foreign  Ministry  (DEPLU)  and  the 
Defence  Ministry  (HANKAM)  were  in- 
volved following  Soeharto-Onn  discussion. 
The  deputy  head  of  the  State  Intelligence 
Organization  (BAKIN),  then  Lt.  General 
Benny  Moerdani  was  dispatched  to  Hanoi  as 
a  special  emissary  to  discuss  the  Kampuchean 
question  with  the  Vietnamese  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Nguyen  Co  Thach.  Vietnam  had  earlier 


For  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  Kuantan  initiative, 
see  Justus  Van  der  Kroef,  "ASEAN,  Hanoi  and  the 
Kampuchean  Conflict.  Between  Kuantan  and  a  Third 
Alternative",  Asian  Survey  2  (5  May  1981):  515-535. 

'^Parimal  Kumar  Das,  Indian  Express,  13  February 
1988;  sec  also  "Indo-China,  ASEAN  and  Thailand: 
The  Changing  Perspectives"  since  1975  by  the  same 
author  in  Problems  of  Non-Alignment  2/3  (September- 
November  1984):  269-281. 
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rejected  the  Kuantan  principle.  Moerdani's 
effort  was  to  encourage  the  Vietnamese 
Foreign  Minister  to  be  more  forthcoming. 
Such  a  breakthrough  was  necessary  to  coax 
the  ASEAN  to  adopt  a  conciliatory  ap- 
proach. The  outcome  of  the  effort,  however, 
was  not  made  known.  The  Indonesian  inabil- 
ity to  bring  about  any  diplomatic  achieve- 
ment became  clear  with  Thach's  subsequent 
visit  to  Jakarta. 

The  Indonesian  initiative  suffered  a  set- 
back when  the  Vietnamese  troops  mounted 
military  incursion  into  the  Thai  territory  in 
June  1980.  The  ASEAN  Foreign  Ministers 
Conference  held  in  Kuala  Lumpur  from 
25-26  June  1980,  condemned  Hanoi's  action 
without  accommodating  the  Kuantan  spir- 

17 

it.  In  the  circumstance,  the  Kuantan  initia- 
tive proved  abortive  as  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing the  ASEAN  unity  took  precedence  in  the 
Indonesian  calculation. 

In  his  1980  Indonesian  Independence 
Day  speech,  President  Soeharto  was  critical 
of  Hanoi.  He  emphasized  Jakarta's  support 
to  Thailand  and  its  fundamental  commit- 
ment to  the  ASEAN  solidarity.  As  for  Kam- 
puchea he  insisted  that,  all  foreign  troops 
should  be  withdrawn  from  its  territory,  full 
respect  be  given  to  the  Kampuchean  people 
to  choose  their  own  government  and  deter- 
mine their  future  in  keeping  with  their  own 
wishes.'^ 

'*R.  Nations,  "The  Looming  Split  in  the  Five", 
FEER,  20  June  1980,  12. 

"joint  Communique  of  the  Thirteenth  ASEAN 
Ministerial  Meeting,  Kuala  Lumpur,  25-26  June  1980, 
no.  1,  71. 

"Address  of  State  by  His  Excellence  the  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  Soeharto,  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  Occasion  of  the  35th 
Independence  Day,  August  17th,  Republic  of  Indone- 
sia, 29. 


Indonesia  persisted  in  its  effort  and  many 
officers  with  HANK  AM,  and  especially  then 
Leutenant  General  in  the  Army  Benny  Moer- 
dani  continued  to  maintain  enthusiasm  for 
reconciliation  with  Hanoi  and  to  bring  peace 

19 

to  the  region.  Indonesia  went  along  with 
the  ASEAN  in  securing  the  UNGA  approval 
to  convene  an  international  conference  in 
early  1981  to  secure  total  withdrawal  of 
foreign  troops  from  Kampuchea  and  to  hold 

20 

UN  supervised  elections  there. 

The  ASEAN  Foreign  Ministers  met  in 
Manila  from  17-18  June  1981  to  prepare  for 
the  International  Conference  on  Kampuchea 
(ICK).  A  draft  proposal  was  prepared  for 
submission  to  the  ICK  which  endorsed  that 
Vietnam  might  have  "legitimate"  security 

21 

interest  in  Kampuchea.  The  effort  to  ap- 
pease Hanoi'  encountered  opposition  from 
Beijing  and  indirectly  from  Washington,  to- 
gether with  an  apparent  indecisive  attitude 
of  Thailand. 

Jakarta  embarked  on  another  endeavour 
to  give  impetus  to  the  Indochina  statement 
when  then  Leutenant  General  Moerdani 
made  a  second  trip  to  Hanoi.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  dispatching  of  a  senior  DEPLU 
official  DR.  Fuad  Hassan  to  Hanoi  to  seek 
ground  for  diplomatic  compromise  and  flex- 
ibility.^^ 

In  order  to  sustain  a  necessary  consisten- 
cy in  pursuing  its  objective  President  Soehar- 


David  Jenkins,  "The  Dangers  of  Dialogue", 
FEER,  29  August  1980,  10. 

^"S.S.  Bhattacharya,  "ASEAN  and  the  Kam- 
puchean Issue",  Strategic  Analysis  IV/8  (November 
1980):  336. 

^'Joint  Communique  of  the  Fourteenth  ASEAN 
Ministerial  Meeting,  Manila,  17-18  June  1981,  no.  1,  80. 

^hndonesian  Times,  15  December  1981. 
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to  in  a  speech  on  5  January  1982,  reiterated, 
"We  reject  and  we  cannot  accept  the  govern- 
ment of  some  country  that  is  set  up  by  and 
with  the  help  of  armed  forces  from  outside, 
because  that  is  against  the  principles  of 
sovereignty  and  freedom  of  states".^'' 
Another  distinctive  Indonesian  concern  was 
that  the  Kampuchean  problem  was  no  longer 
a  problem  between  groups  of  forces  within 
that  country  or  a  confrontation  between 
Kampuchea  and  Vietnam,  but  reflected  great 
power  rivalry  in  Southeast  Asia.  As  such,  if 
a  solution  was  not  within  reach  it  would  lead 
to  direct  involvement  of  big  powers.^'* 

Indonesia  conducted  direct  talks  with 
Vietnam  when  Mr.  Thach  visited  Jakarta  in 
November  1982.  Very  little  was  produced, 
however,  by  way  of  concrete  results  in  the 
talks  between  the  two.  While  DR.  Mochtar 
Kusumaatmadja  insisted  on  a  solution  to  the 
Kampuchean  imbroglio  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  UN  and  ICK  resolutions,  Mr. 
Thach  for  his  part  made  no  new  allowance. 

The  ASEAN  appeal  on  21  September 
1983  aimed  at  reconciliation  in  Indochina  by 
a  phased  withdrawal  of  the  Vietnamese 
troops  from  Kampuchea  on  a  scheduled  and 
territorial  basis. This  was  followed  by  a 

^^Government  Statement  on  the  Draft  State  Budget 
for  1982-1983  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Deliv- 
ered by  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  on  5  i 
January  1982  (Jakarta:  Department  of  Information,  \ 
1982),  26. 

^Juwono  Soedarsono,  "Security  in  Southeast  Asia: 
The  Circle  of  Conflict",  in  Robert  A.  Scalapino  and 
Jusuf  Wanandi,  eds.,  Economic,  Political  and  Security 
Issues  in  Southeast  Asia  in  the  1980s'  (Berkeley:  Uni-  ' 
versity  of  California,  1982):  82. 

Jakarta  Post,  23  November  1982. 

^*Joint  Appeal  made  by  Five  ASEAN  Foreign 
Ministers,  which  was  released  in  the  Capital  City  of  All 
Five  ASEAN  Countries,  on  21  September  1983  (Minis- 
try of  Foreign  Affairs),  no.  1,  104. 


special  Foreign  Ministers  Meeting  in  Jakarta 
in  November  1983,  in  Kuala  Lumpur  in  De- 
cember 1983,  and  again  in  Jakarta  in 
January  1984. 

The  then  Head  of  the  Armed  Forces 
General  Benny  Moerdani  paid  a  three  day 
official  visit  to  Vietnam  during  6-8  February 
1984.  The  visit  drew  attention  because  of  the 
remarks  he  made  in-  Hanoi  and  subsequently 
repeated  elsewhere  that  "Indonesia  and  the 
Armed  Forces  do  not  view  Vietnam  as  a 
threat  to  Southeast  Asia".^^  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Mochtar  dispelled  Indonesia's  ASEAN 
partners  fears,  generated  from  this  remark, 
by  reaffirming  Indonesia's  adherence  to  the 
official  ASEAN  position. 

The  first  Indonesia- Vietnam  seminar  was 
held  in  Hanoi  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  a 
meeting  of  minds.  The  position  advanced  by 
the  Head  of  the  Indonesian  delegation,  Mr. 
Jusuf  Wanandi  was  in  substantial  congru- 
ence with  Benny  Moerdani's  attitude.^^ 

The  Vietnamese  Foreign  Minister  Thach 
held  discussions  with  President  Soeharto 
when  he  visited  Jakarta  during  12-14  March 
1984.  Mr.  Thach  rejected  the  ASEAN  appeal 
for  Kampuchean  Independence,  in  spite  of 
President  Soeharto' s  suggestion  that  it  could 
be  modified  to  allow  room  for  the  Viet- 
namese involvement.  Jakarta  felt  let  down 
by  Thach's  negative  response  and  hopes  of 
an  early  diplomatic  accommodation  eroded 
with  the  Vietnamese  incursion  into  the  Thai 
territory. 

The  informal  meeting  of  the  ASEAN 
Foreign  Ministers  held  in  Jakarta  on  7-8 


^''Sinar  Harapan,  7  February  1984. 

^*See  for  the  text  of  the  speech,  Jusuf  Wanandi, 
"Prospects  and  Peace  Stability  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
for  the  solution  of  the  conflict  in  Kampuchea",  /nrfo/je- 
sian  Quarterly  12/2  (April  1984):  20O-205. 
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May  1984,  condemned  the  Vietnamese  ac- 
tion.In  the  Seventeenth  ASEAN  Minis- 
terial Meeting  held  in  Jakarta  during  9-10 
July  1984,  President  Soeharto  emphasized 
the  importance  Indonesia  attached  to  the 
ASEAN  solidarity.  In  the  joint  communique 
of  the  meeting,  the  Foreign  Ministers  reiter- 
ated their  call  for  a  comprehensive  political 
settlement  in  Kampuchea  and  affirmed  the 
validity  of  the  Appeal  for  the  Kampuchean 
Independence  of  21  September  1983,  as  a 
basis  for  a  comprehensive  political  settle- 
ment in  Kampuchea.-'"  Indonesia  did  not 
step  out  of  line  with  the  ASEAN  since  the 
ASEAN  cooperation  was  the  main  pillar  of 
Indonesia's  foreign  policy  to  ensure  regional 
stability  which  is  a  sine  quo  non  for  Indone- 
sia's national  development.  At  the  same  time 
it  began  to  pursue  bilateral  talks  with  Viet- 
nam in  order  to  achieve  a  more  realistic  ap- 
proach to  a  compromise  over  Kampuchea 
than  consentaneously  sanctioned  in  the 
ASEAN  diplomacy.  The  Indonesian  convic- 
tion was  that  a  policy  of  confrontation 
would  not  yield  results  instead,  an  accom- 
modating posture  would  be  more  rewarding. 
As  an  official  interlocutor  with  Hanoi,  In- 
donesia made  an  effort  to  make  a  dual  track 
policy  thereby  striking  a  balance  between 
seeking  a  conciliatory  Hne  with  Hanoi  and, 
at  the  same  time,  preserving  the  ASEAN  uni- 
ty. 

With  Vietnam  mounting  its  largest  dry 
season  offensive,  the  ASEAN  Foreign  Minis- 
ters Meeting  held  on  11  February  1985,  is- 
sued a  joint  call  for  the  supply  of  arms  and 


^'Xhe  informal  meeting  of  the  ASEAN  Foreign 
Ministers  to  discuss  the  Recent  Political  and  Military 
Developments  with  regards  to  the  Kampuchean  Pro- 
blems, Jakarta,  8  May  1984,  no.  1,  121. 

^"Joint  Communique  of  the  Seventeenth  ASEAN 
Ministerial  Meeting,  Jakarta,  9-10  July  1984,  no.  1,  97. 


material  aid  to  the  tripartite  coalition  of  re- 
sistance forces.^ ^  It  generated  some  surprise 
owing  to  Indonesia's  earlier  opposition  to 
the  question  of  arms  supply. 

The  second  Indonesia- Vietnam  Seminar 
which  was  held  in  Jakarta  during  18-20 
February  1985  was  much  more  subdued  than 
its  forerunner  the  year  before.  The  Indone- 
sian speakers  were  also  less  sanguine  about 
the  prospects  of  an  early  solution  to  the  stale- 
mate.^^ 

In  the  two  seminars  held  in  each  other's 
capital,  the  participants  highlighted  the  com- 
mon historical  experience  of  both  countries 
in  opposing  Chinese  "expansionist"  designs. 
They  also  asserted  that  both  nations  can 
shape  the  "basic  and  durable  parameters  of 
poHtical,  economic  and  security  develop- 
ments in  our  region",  free  from  "undue  in- 
volvement" by  the  major  powers.''^  The 
Hanoi  media  emphasized  that  "encouraging 
results",  of  these  Vietnamese  contacts  with 
Indonesia  were  contributing  factors  to  a 
solution  of  all  Southeast  Asian  regional 

34 

issues. 

Another  initiative  on  Kampuchea  was 
taken  by  Mochtar  Kusumaatmadja  when  he 
arrived  at  Hanoi  on  15  March  1985.  Little 
was  achieved  in  the  discussions  on  Kampu- 
chea. Mochtar  introduced  the  possibility  of 
improved  relations  between  the  USA  and 
Vietnam  which  in  turn  could  provide  a  new 


^' Joint  Statement  by  the  ASEAN  Foreign  Ministers, 
Bangkok,  11  February  1985,  no.  7,  111. 

^^Jusuf  Wanandi,  "ZOPFAN  and  Kampuchean 
Conflict",  Indonesian  Quarterly  13/2  (April  1985): 
206-207. 

■•^Juwono  Soedarsono,  "Global  Political  Trends", 
Indonesian  Quarterly  13/2  (April  1985):  175. 

^*Nhan  Dan  (Hanoi),  10  November  1985. 
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dimension  to  assist  the  resolution  to  the 
Kampuchean  issue.  He  proposed  that  Viet- 
nam speed  up  the  settlement  of  the  issue  of 
Americans  Missing  in  Action  (MIA).^^ 

As  a  part  of  the  Indonesian  policy  to  con- 
clude the  Indochina  crisis,  Indonesia  had 
been  encouraging  Washington  and  Hanoi  to 
normalise  relations.  Indonesia  assumed  that 
normahsation  would  facilitate  the  Kampu- 
chean settlement  by  making  Vietnam  less 
obsessive  about  security  and  the  US  more 
realistic  of  the  political  future  of  Kam- 
puchea. Besides,  normalisation  would  pave 
the  way  for  US  economic  assistance  to  Viet- 
nam which  would  reduce  Hanoi's  depend- 
ence on  Moscow. 

Mochtar  Kusumaatmadja  discussed  his 
proposal  with  the  ASEAN  counter-parts  and 
also  secured  the  approval  of  the  Chinese 
Foreign  Minister  Wu  Xuequian.  He  also 
consulted  the  State  Department  officials  in 
Washington,  thereby,  embracing  the  role  of 
a  mediator. Indonesia's  efforts  achieved 
some  measure  of  success  in  the  process  of 
normalisation  of  relations  between  Washing- 
ton and  Hanoi  when  US  Assistance  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Paul  Wolfowitz  said  in  an  in- 
terview, that  solving  the  MIA  issue  would 
make  it  easier  for  the  US  to  play  a  role  in  the 
Kampuchean  settlement.^^  Shortly  there- 
after. Foreign  Minister  Nguyen  Co  Thach  in 
a  letter,  pledged  a  full  accounting  of  the 
missing  soldiers  and  suggested  a  meeting 
with  the  US  officials.^^ 


"Jakarta  Post,  19  March  1985. 

^*Nayan  Chanda,  "Mochtar  Takes  a  Hand", 
PEER,  13  June  1985,  32. 

^^Rodney  Taskar,  "Stealing  the  Thunder",  PEER, 
18  June  1985,  14-15. 
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Rodney  Tasker,  "Doomed  from  the  Start", 
PEER.  25  July  1985. 


At  the  Second  Bandung  Conference, 
Mochtar  Kusumaatmadja  announced  that 
the  Soeharto  Government  had  managed  to 
win  the  Chinese  support  for  the  Indonesian 
bid  to  link  normahsation  of  the  US- Viet- 
namese relations  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Kampuchean  conflict.^^  Mochtar  Kusuma- 
atmadja in  an  attempt  to  alter  the  factors 
which  make  Vietnam  intransigent,  enter- 
tained the  hope  that  Indonesia  may  help  ef- 
fect a  rapprochement  between  Vietnam  and 
China,  during  the  Bandung  Conference.  But 
such  hopes  shattered  when  premier  Pham 
Van  Dong  failed  to  attend  the  conference.'*^ 

Concurrent  with  Mochtar  Kusuma- 
atmadja's  activity,  Benny  Moerdani,  pre- 
ceding the  Bandung  Conference  received  the 
Vietnamese  Defence  Minister,  General  Van 
Tien  Dung.'*'  ASEAN  consternation  was 
raised  when  he  said,  "Indonesia  has  never 
been  an  enemy  of  Vietnam,  and  Vietnam  has 
never  been  an  enemy  of  Indonesia".  Once 
again  Mochtar  Kusumaatmadja  was  left 
with  the  task  of  explaining  Moerdani' s  state- 
ments to  the  irate  ASEAN  partners,  that 
"pro  Hanoi",  remarks  had  been  exaggerated 
by  the  press. 

Continuing  the  process  of  the  Indonesian 
move  on  Kampuchea,  Mochtar  Kusuma- 
atmadja's  Hanoi  visit  was  reciprocated  by 
the  Vietnamese  counterpart  Mr.  Nguyen  Co 
Thach.  This  visit  was  of  great  significance 
for  Vietnam  since  it  followed  the  Eleventh 
Indochina  Foreign  Ministers  meeting  in 
which  Vietnam  had  announced  its  intention 
to  withdraw  its  forces  from  Kampuchea  by 

Strait  Times,  30  May  1985. 

""Richard  Nations,  "Repeat  Performance",  PEER, 
2  May  1985,  12. 

*^ Jakarta  Post,  12  April  1985. 

^^Kompas,  13  April  1985. 
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1990.  The  visit  also  lent  weight  to  Indone- 
sia's role  as  the  ASEAN  "interlocutor".  In  a 
statement  to  the  Ministerial  meeting  of  Non- 
Aligned  countries  in  Luanda,  2-8  September 
1985,  Mochtar  Kusumaatmadja  said,  that 
the  Indonesian  stand  on  the  Kampuchean 
conflict  was  based  on  its  concern  for  the 
restoration  of  fundamental  rights  and  in- 
terests, the  non-aligned  status  of  the  people 

44 

of  Kampuchea. 

Given  the  intractable  nature  of  the  Kam- 
puchean problem  the  New  Order's  indepen- 
dent and  active  (bebas-aktif)  diplomacy  has 
taken  the  initiative  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  limited  and  achievable  objective, 
which  would  contribute  to  the  advancement 
of  Indonesia's  long  term  interest.  Mochtar 
Kusumaatmadja's  efforts  reflects  well  upon 
the  New  Order  projection  of  the  Indonesian 
image.  In  an  effort  to  put  forward  a  formula 
which  could  provide  a  framework  for  re- 
gional negotiation,  Mochtar  Kusumaatma- 
dja flew  to  Bangkok  to  hold  talks  with  his 
Thai  counterpart,  Siddhi  Savcisila.  These 
discussions  became  known  as  the  "Cocktail 
Party",  proposal.  Developed  from  an  earlier 
suggestion  by  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk. 
Mochtar  Kusumaatmadja'  proposed  for  a 
forum  in  which  the  Coalition  Government  of 
Democratic  Kampuchea  (CGDK)  members, 
representatives  of  Heng  Samrin  government 
and  the  Hanoi  Government  could  deliberate 
about  the  conditions  in  Kampuchea.'*'''  He 
also  put  forward  his  "cocktail  party",  pro- 

*'Communique  of  the  Eleventh  Conference  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  Kampuchea,  Laos  and  Vietnam, 
issued  at  Phnom  Penh  on  16  August  1985,  no.  7,  188. 

**Statement  by  Mochtar  Kusumaatmadja  to  the 
Ministerial  Meeting  of  Non-Aligned  Countries,  Luan- 
da. 2-8  September  1985  (Department  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Republic  of  Indonesia),  1985.  10. 

*^FBIS  (East  Asia).  18  August  1985,  A7. 


posal  to  his  Vietnamese  counterpart,  on  his 
visit  to  Hanoi. 

At  the  informal  meeting  of  the  ASEAN 
Foreign  Ministers  in  Bangkok,  Thailand 
voiced  its  reservations  about  such  a  meeting 
because  it  feared,  that  the  meeting  would 
lend  legitimacy  and  give  the  appearance  of 
recognition  for  the  Heng  Samrin  regime.**^ 
Both  Thailand  and  Singapore  wanted  Viet- 
nam to  take  part  in  the  talks.  But  the  under- 
standing reached  between  Mochtar  Kusuma- 
atmadja and  Nguyen  Co  Thach  was  that 
Vietnam  might  join  in  the  talks  with  all  the 
Khmer  groups  only  after  they  arrive  at  some 
sort  of  national  reconciliation."*^  Hanoi  re- 
jected the  proposal  since  it  mended  the  origi- 
nal proposal  worked  out  between  Mochtar 
Kusuman'madja  and  Nguyen  Co  Thach. 

Despite  these  hurdles,  Indonesia  su.s- 
lained  its  efforts  to  arrange,  the  informal 
talks.  Mochtar  Kusumaatmadja  flew  to  New 
York  on  15  September  1987  to  hold  talks  on 
the  issue  with  the  former  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister.  Eduard  Shevardnazdze,  and  the 
Chinese  Foreign  Minister,  Wu  Xuequian, 
during  the  UN  General  Assembly  session. 
The  Third  ASEAN  Summit,  held  in  Manila 
during  14-16  December  1987,  adopted  a  re- 
solution on  Kampuchea  that  the  "ASEAN 
shall  continue  and  intensify  its  efforts  to  fin- 
ding a  durable,  comprehensive  political  solu- 
tion to  the  Kampuchean  problem  in  the  in- 
terest of  achieving  peace  and  stability  not 
only  in  Kampuchea  but  also  for  the  region  as 
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a  whole."    President  Soeharto  in  his  open- 

*^New  Strait  Times.  30  April  1987. 

^''Bangkok  Post.  16  April  1987. 

*^ Sydney  Morning  Herald,  16  September  1987. 

^'Manila  Declaration  1987,  Indonesian  Quarterly 
XVII/1  (January  1989). 
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ing  Statement,  pointed  out,  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  Nuclear  Weapons  Free  Zone, 
"will  be  an  important  contribution  to  peace 
and  security". Indonesia  perceived  that  an 
early  solution  of  the  issue  was  important  to 
promote  security  in  the  region,  since  the 
Kampuchean  conflict  was  an  impediment  to 
the  realisation  of  the  Zone  of  Peace,  Free- 
dom and  Neutrality  in  Southeast  Asia.^' 

Mochtar  Kusumaatmadja  persisted  his 
round  of  diplomacy  which  included  talks  in 
North  Korea  with  Prince  Norodom  Siha- 
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nouk.  After  the  talks  he  deduced  that  Siha- 
nouk was  indispensable  in  any  attempt  to 
solve  the  Kampuchean  enigma. 

Indonesia  welcomed  the  2  December 
1987  meeting  in  France  between  Sihanouk 
and  Hun  Sen  since  it  was  the  first  step  taken 
by  the  two  opposing  sides  to  resolve  the  con- 
flict. The  talks  had  been  successful  in  nar- 
rowing certain  areas  of  divergence  and  in 
identifjdng  common  ground  on  some  aspects 
of  the  problem.  Eventually,  these  talks  were 
stonewalled  in  mutual  recrimination  and 
failed  to  bring  about  a  desired  solution.^"* 

The  then  new  Foreign  Minister  of  Indo- 
nesia Ali  Alatas  attempted  to  promote  a  set- 
tlement of  the  issue  and  received  the  first 
major  breakthrough  when  Jakarta  played  a 


Ibid.,  opening  statement  of  President  Soeharto  at 
the  meeting  of  the  ASEAN  Heads  of  Government,  Ma- 
nila, 14  December  1987. 

^'The  Joint  Communique  of  the  Twenty  First 
ASEAN  Ministerial  Meeting,  Bangkok,  4-5  July  1988. 
Twenty  First  Ministerial  Meeting  and  Post  Ministerial 
Conference  with  the  Dialogue  Partners,  Bangkok,  4-9 
July  1988,  Jakarta,  Indonesia,  38. 

^^New  Strait  Times,  27  June  1987. 

"Sydney  Morning  Herald.  8  August  1987. 

^*Manila  Declaration,  no.  49,  13. 


host  to  the  Jakarta  Informal  Meeting  (JIM 
I).^^  It  set  the  precedent,  thereby,  which  was 
to  have  profound  consequences  for  reahsing 
peace  in  Kampuchea.  The  peace  talks  took  a 
crucial  turn  when  parties  to  the  conflict  met 
for  the  first  time  at  Bogor,  21-25  July  1988. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Ali  Alatas,  who 
was  instrumental  for  bringing  the  partici- 
pants together,  told  reporters  that  all  sides 
had  presented  their  views  and  agreed  on  the 
overall  goal  of  an  independent,  neutral  Kam- 
puchea although  there  were  "wide  diver- 
gence on  how  to  reach  that  goal".^^  The 
final  JIM  press  statement  noted  that  "the 
participants  recognised  the  con^plexities  of 
the  Kampuchean  problems  in  its  many 
dimensions  and  aspects  and  its  ramifications 
which  are  both  regional  and  international  in 
scope.  They,  therefore,  concurred  on  the 
need  to  have  further  discussions  on  issues  on 
which  there  were  still  divergence  of  the 
views"  .^^  The  JIM  I  could  not  attain  any- 
thing substantive,  but  the  fact  that  the  four 
warring  factions  agreed  to  sit  on  the  same 
table,  set  the  momentum  for  the  search  for  a 
viable  solution.  A  working  group  was  consti- 
tuted to  examine  the  various  peace  pro- 
posals. In  a  follow  up  meeting  to  continue 
the  process  of  dialogue,  Indonesia  again 
brought  together  in  February  1989,  the  war- 
ring factions  along  with  the  ASEAN  member 
countries,  to  participate  in  the  second  round 
of  the  Jakarta  Informal  Meeting  (JIM  11).^^ 
In  the  meeting  Soeharto  urged  the  warring 


Year  end  Press  Statement  by  Ali  Alatas,  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  31 
December  1988,  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Re- 
public of  Indonesia,  9. 

"Ibid. 

^''For  the  full  text  see  Indonesian  Times,  28  July 
1988. 

^^Bangkok  Post,  20  February  1989. 
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parties  to  narrow  down  their  differences  in 
order  to  bring  peace  to  the  war-torn  coun- 
try.^^  The  JIM  II  ended  without  finding  an 
answer  and  left  it  to  the  warring  factions  to 
work  out  a  solution  among  themselves  and 
report  back  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Ali  Alatas. 

Jakarta  was  the  venue  for  the  intra- 
Kampuchean  talks  held  on  2-3  May  1989,  be- 
tween Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  and  Mr. 
Hun  Sen,  and  between  the  latter  and  Mr. 
Son  San.^  Indonesia  believed  that  the  pro- 
gress and  momentum  so  far  engendered 
should  be  given  further  impetus  and  not  be 
allowed  to  dissipate.  It  was  in  this  context 
that  Indonesia  welcomed  France's  initiative 
to  convene  an  International  Conference  on 
Kampuchea.  Indonesia  saw  it  as  complemen- 
ting the  efforts  undertaken  by  the  ASEAN 
so  far,  and  the  JIM  process. The  Brunei 
ASEAN  Meeting  at  Bandar  Seri  Begawan, 
held  between  3-4  July  1989,  formulated  a 
common  stand  on  Kampuchea  based  on  the 
results  of  JIM  I  and  JIM  II.  They  also  re- 
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affirmed  their  support  for  CGDK. 

The  Paris  talks  failed  to  find  a  possible 
solution  in  spite  of  the  last  minute  effort  by 
Indonesia  and  France  to  arrive  at  an  agreed 
formulation  on  the  condemnation  of  geno- 
cide perpetrated  by  Pol  Pot.  Mr.  Ali  Alatas 


5'ibid. 

*°Year  End  Press  Statement  1990  by  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  delivered  at  a  meeting  with  editors  of 
the  mass  media  on  3  January  1990  at  Gedung  Caraka- 
loka,  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Republic  of  Indo- 
nesia, Jakarta,  10. 

Address  delivered  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Ali  Alatas,  before  the  Twenty  Second  ASEAN 
Ministerial  Meeting  in  Bandar  Seri  Begawan,  Brunei  on 
3  July  1989,  in  Jakarta  Post,  10  July  1989. 

"New  Strait  Times,  5  July  1989. 


served  as  the  Co-Chairman  of  the  Confer- 
ence. Regardless  of  the  immediate  result  In- 
donesia believed  that  good  prospects  for  a 
solution  existed.^^  Mr.  Ali  Alatas  had  also 
held  meetings  with  the  Kampuchean  Prime 
Minister  Hun  Sen,  Prince  Norodom  Siha- 
nouk and  the  Indian  Minister  of  State  for 
External  Affairs,  Mr.  Nat  war  Singh,  prior  to 
the  Conference.^"* 

Indonesia  and  France  became  jointly 
engaged  in  exploring  the  possibility  of  fresh 
round  of  talks  to  pick  up  from  the  incon- 
clusive talks  in  Paris.  Indonesia  was  at  first 
reluctant  to  be  the  venue  for  allowing  the 
factions  a  platform  from  which  to  reiterate 
its  well-known  stand.  But  with  the  six 
months  period  set  up  by  the  Paris  Confer- 
ence almost  up,  the  peace  process  was  on  the 
verge  of  extinction.  Indonesia  therefore 
agreed  to  host  another  meeting.  Indonesia's 
initiative  on  Kampuchea  was  squarely  in  line 
with  its  approach  to  International  Affairs, 
which  requires  that  regional  problems 
should  be  resolved  by  the  states  of  given 
region,  rather  than  involve  external  powers. 

In  the  Jakarta  Informal  Meeting  held  be- 
tween 26-28  February  1990  faint  signs  of 
compromise  was  evident.  A  more  focussed 
discussion  took  place  with  the  acceptance  of 
the  central  idea  of  the  UN  involvement. 
When  it  came  to  putting  it  on  paper  the 
agreement  evaporated.  The  stumbHng  bloc 
was  the  wording  "genocide",  over  which 
Hun  Sen  and  Khieu  Samphan  groups  op- 
posed each  other.  While  there  was  an  agree- 
ment on  the  involvement  of  the  UN,  there 
were  differences  on  the  level  of  involvement 
and  modalities. 

^^Indonesian  Times,  30  August  1989. 
*^Ibid. 

Indonesian  Times,  6  March  1990. 
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The  Jakarta  Informal  Meetings  gave  a 
meaning  to  the  Indonesian  effort  in  the 
search  for  a  settlement  of  the  problem.  The 
progress  achieved  at  these  meetings  seemed  a 
vindication  of  Indonesia's  determination  to 
negotiate  an  agreement  within  the  region. 
The  normalisation  of  relations  with  China, 
burnished  Indonesia's  role  as  an  impartial 
mediator  on  Kampuchea.  It  seemed  to  bal- 
ance Indonesia's  sympathies  for  Vietnam 
and  also  enabled  Indonesia  to  involve  the 
Khmer  Rouge  in  an  eventual  agreement. 

The  confluence  of  the  major  powers'  de- 
sire for  a  peaceful  international  environment 
augurs  well  with  the  ASEAN' s  effort  to 
bring  about  a  political  solution  to  the  Kam- 
puchean  problem.  On  the  basis  of  the 
"Comprehensive  Peace  Plan"  outlined  by 
the  'P'  Five  which  endorsed  the  Australian 
proposal,  Indonesia  agreed  to  hold  another 
meeting.  To  the  exasperation  of  the  Indone- 
sian mediators,  the  Kampuchean  factions 
approached  the  meeting  by  waiting  to  see 
who  would  give  in  first  to  the  power  sharing 
issue.  They  released  a  joint  statement  com- 
mitting themselves  to  accept  a  UN  role  in  the 
administration  of  the  country  before  settling 
their  differences  at  the  ballot  box.^ 

The  protracted  process  of  bringing  peace 
to  Kampuchea  took  another  step  in  the  9-11 
November  1990,  Jakarta  Meeting,  called  by 
Indonesia  and  France.  It  brought  together 
the  two  Co-Chairman,  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  five  permanent  members  of  the 
UN  Security  Council  and  the  delegates  of 
seven  other  countries.  They  all  agreed  to  the 
UN-administered  Kampuchea  until  elections 
were  held,  as  the  core  to  any  eventual  set- 
tlement.^^ Subsequently,  another  meeting 

^Indonesiafi  Times,  11  September  \990. 

^'Michael  Vatikiotis,  "Measure  of  Success",  F££7?. 
22  Nftvember  1990,  20. 


held  in  Paris  between  the  five  permanent 
members  of  the  UN  Security  Council,  In- 
donesia, France  and  a  representative  of  the 
UN,  reached  on  a  consensus  about  restoring 
peace  in  Kampuchea.^^ 

President  Soeharto,  in  his  speech  on  the 
occasion  of  the  forty  sixth  Independence 
Day  on  17  August  1991,  welcomed  the  for- 
mation of  the  Supreme  National  Council 
and  said  that  Indonesia  together  with  the 
other  ASEAN  countries  were  pleased  to  have 
taken  part  in  paving  the  way  towards  a  set- 
tlement.^^ 

With  the  signing  of  the  Kampuchean 
Treaty,  the  Indonesian  initiative  to  seek  a 
comprehensive,  just  solution  to  end  the 
Kampuchean  conflict  seemed  to  have  been 
rewarded.  The  Kampuchean  problem  on  the 
one  hand  has  helped  to  promote  unity  and 
solidarity  of  ASEAN,  at  the  same  time  has 
constrained  Indonesia  to  play  an  indepen- 
dent role  towards  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  conflict.  In  the  face  of  challenge  posed 
by  Kampuchean  problem  to  ASEAN  region- 
alism, Indonesia  has  successfully  carved  out 
a  poUcy  to  find  out  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem, at  the  same  time  preserving  the  unity 
and  solidarity  of  the  organisation. In- 
donesia's foreign  policy  objective  has^  aimed 
also  at  ending  the  rivalry  between  the  major 


**MichaeI  Field  and  Michael  Vatikiotis,  "Jaw  ^d 
Peace",  PEER,  6  December  1990,  22. 

^'Address  of  State  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Indonesia,  Soeharto,  before  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives on  the  Occasion  of  the  Forty  Sixth  Independence 
Day,  17  August  1991,  delivered  in  Jakarta  on  16  August 
1991,  Department  of  Information,  Republic  of  Indone- 
sia (n.d.),  9. 
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powers  in  the  region.  Its  official  role  as  an 
interlocuter  enabled  it  to  play  a  dual  track 
diplomacy  in  untying  the  Kampuchean  knot. 
Indonesia  had  therefore  played  a  meaningful 
role  as  a  Co-Chairman  of  the  Conference,  as 
the  ASEAN  interlocuter  and  as  the  initiator 


of  the  negotiating  process  at  the  regional 
level  to  bring  about  the  settlement  of  the 
conflict.  In  the  final  analysis,  genuine  peace 
in  Kampuchea  will  depend  largely  on  the 
political  will  and  capability  of  the  Kampu- 
cheans  themselves. 


The  Diversity  of  Cultures 
in  Irian  Jaya* 

Parsudi  Suparlan 


Introduction 


T HE  people  of  Irian  Jaya  comprise 
many  ethnic  groups,  each  with  its 
own  distinctive  culture.  Thus,  it  is  in- 
correct to  talk  about  the  Irianese  or  the  cul- 
ture of  Irian  since  there  is  no  single  culture 
or  ethnic  group.  What  can  be  discussed  is 
Irian  Jaya  as  an  administrative  unit,  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia.  Living 
within  this  province  of  Irian  Jaya  are  the 
people  of  Irian,  who  at  one  level  can  be  de- 
fined as  Indonesians,  at  another  level  as  peo- 
ple of  Irian  and  at  a  more  basic  and  fun- 
damental level  as  members  of  their  specific 
ethnic  group  or  tribe  or  clan.  Thus  the  peo- 
ple of  Irian,  along  with  other  Indonesians, 
simultaneously  have  identities  as  Indonesian 
citizens,   as  provincial  residents  and  as 
members  of  their  own  ethnic  group  or  tribe; 


*This  article  is  revised  from  his  paper  presented  at 
symposium  "The  Dynamic  of  the  Irian:  The  Transfor- 
mation of  Asmat  Culture",  Washington,  D.C.,  14  June 
1991. 


with  each  identity  relevant  at  different  times 
for  different  levels  of  interaction. 

The  people  of  Irian  Jaya  are  ethnic 
groups,  some  of  which  might  properly  be 
called  tribes  as  they  have  few  members, 
maintain   intensive   relationships  among 
members,  are  tied  to  one  another  through 
kinship  networks  which  can  be  traced  back 
to  one  ancestor,  and  are  economically  and 
technologically  underdeveloped.  For  cen- 
turies these  groups  Uved  in  isolation,  due 
mainly  to  environmental  conditions  and 
underdeveloped  technology,  so  that  there 
was  little  or  no  cultural  contact  either  with 
other  ethnic  groups  in  Irian  Jaya  or  with  out- 
side societies  having  more  developed  cul- 
tures. The  exposure  of  ethnic  groups  in  Irian 
Jaya  to  contact  with  outside  cultures  took 
place  unevenly,  with  some  groups  in  the 
Jayawijaya  mountains  only  making  their 
first  contacts  with  outside  cultures  during 
the  1960s. 

A  survey  carried  out  by  a  team  from  Cen- 
drawasih  University  (1991)  has  identified 
forty-four  ethnic  groups  in  Irian  Jaya,  each 
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with  its  own  community  and  culture.  These 
forty-four  groups  are  further  sub-divided  in- 
to a  total  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
sub-groups  or  tribes.  These  are  preliminary 
figures  and  it  is  likely  that  further  study 
would  result  in  a  much  higher  number.  This 
is  particularly  likely  given  that  the  criteria 
used  by  the  Cendrawasih  team  to  define 
ethnic  groups  were  unclear  and  because  of 
the  reports  by  local  people  of  groups  living 
in  the  jungle  isolated  from  contact  with  the 
outside  world. 

This  article  attempts  to  give  a  picture  of 
both  the  diversity  and  the  basic  similarities 
which  characterise  the  nature  of  the  cultures 
of  Irian  Jaya;  and  to  outhne  the  factors 
which  give  rise  to  these  cultural  forms. 

Cultural  Diversity 

As  Held  ( 1 95 1 ,  1 953)  and  van  Baal  ( 1 954) 
reported  approximately  forty  years  ago,  and 
as  remains  true  today,  the  most  striking 
characteristic  of  the  people  of  Irian  remains 
the  diversity  of  cuhures.  These  two  an- 
thropologists concluded  that  underlying  the 
cultural  diversity  of  Irian  there  are  charac- 
teristics which  indicate  cultural  similarities. 
The  diversity  and  the  similarities  were  seen 
as  a  challenge  for  anthropological  research 
and  other  applied  studies  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Dutch  colonial  administration  in  Irian 
Jaya  at  that  time.  This  was  due  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  there  remained  a  great  number  of 
isolated  groups  about  which  nothing  was 
known  of  their  cultures.  The  writings  of 
these  Dutch  anthropologists,  colonial  ad- 
ministrators (most  of  whom  were  anthro- 
pologists), ministers  and  priests,  foreign  an- 
thropologists and  researchers  in  other  fields 
related  directly  or  indirectly  to  anthropolo- 


gy, as  well  as  of  Indonesian  researchers, 
were  documented  in  a  bibliography  compiled 
by  van  Baal,  Galis  and  Koentjaraningrat 
(1984). 

Cultural  differences  among  the  people  of 
Irian  Jaya  can  be  seen  in  daily  life,  in  their 
languages  and  communications  systems,  eco- 
nomic life  and  technology,  religious  life  and 
means  of  artistic  expression,  political  struc- 
ture, social  structure  and  kinship  systems. 
Differences  are  mainly  a  result  of  ecological 
or  environmental  factors,  where  each 
member  of  a  society  must  adapt  in  order  to 
survive,  and  in  this  process,  their  culture, 
which  is  used  as  a  tool  for  adaptation,  also 
undergoes  adaptation  to  the  local  environ- 
ment. 

Walker  and  Mansoben  (1990a),  for  ex- 
ample, divide  Irian  cultures  into  three  types 
based  on  appropriate  development  strategies 
for  Irian  Jaya,  i.e.:  (1)  swamps,  coasts  and 
many  rivers,  and  lowland  shore  areas;  (2) 
foothills  and  small  valleys;  and  (3)  high- 
lands. This  classification  is  useful  mainly  for 
classifying  sources  of  livelihood  of  local 
populations  according  to  their  cultural  type. 
However,  other  elements  of  culture  have  not 
been  accounted  for  in  the  Walker  and  Man- 
soben classification  system.  Thus,  what  they 
have  done  can  be  called  a  classification  of 
sources  of  livelihood  based  on  ecological  en- 
vironment. 

Reducing  the  culture  types  of  the  peoples 
of  Irian  to  types  of  livelihood  is  actually 
detrimental  to  their  development,  for  source 
of  livehhood  is  not  an  activity  which  stands 
alone,  but  is  related  to  and  supported  by 
social  organisation  in  implementation  (fami- 
ly, kinship  group,  religious  beliefs,  owner- 
ship of  land  and  trees,  power  structure  and 
defence,  and  other  aspects  of  life).  The  same 
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problem  arises  with  a  grouping  based  on  the 
area  of  coastal  ecology  (type  1  above),  for 
such  a  classification  is  a  reduction  of  the 
diversity  found  within  this  category.  Perhaps 
the  best  way  to  make  this  diversity  compre- 
hensible is  to  observe  in  greater  detail  the 
types  of  local  environments  and  their  impact 
on  the  types  of  cultures  found  in  these  areas, 
and  by  using  other  related  indicators  in  addi- 
tion to  means  of  livelihood. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness  it  might  be 
useful  to  examine  the  cultures  of  the  coastal 
people,  i.e.:  (1)  north  coast  area;  (2)  the 
islands  of  Biak,  Namfor,  Yapen,  Waigeo, 
and  other  smaller  islands;  (3)  south  coast 
area,  which  is  muddy  and  tidal  and  has  ex- 
treme differences  between  the  rainy  and  dry 
seasons;  (4)  the  area  around  Frederik  Hen- 
drik  Island,  which  is  muddy  Next  should  be 
the  inland  areas;  i.e.:  (1)  rivers  and  swampy 
areas;  (2)  lakes  and  their  environs;  and  (3) 
foothills  and  small  valleys.  Finally,  the  third 
category  would  remain  the  same  as  the 
Walker  and  Mansoben  classification,  i.e. 
highlands  areas. 

If  we  observe  the  people  of  the  north 
coast,  it  can  be  seen  that  they  live  in  villages 
of  10  to  200  people,  in  individual  houses 
grouped  among  close  relatives,  in  lineages 
(kin  groups  based  on  patrilineal  descent 
from  an  ancestor  whose  origin  can  be 
traced),  live  in  houses  built  on  stilts  at  the 
edge  or  above  the  water,  live  by  fishing, 
growing  taro,  yams  and  dry  field  crops  and 
pounding  sago.  Meanwhile  the  islands  of 
Biak-Numfor,  with  chalky  and  infertile  soil, 
have  cultures  which  focus  more  on  sailing 
for  both  trade  and  fishing;  possibly  this 
maritime  orientation  is  a  result  of  culture 
contact  with  the  kingdom  of  Tidore.  Other 
island  populations  behave  in  ways  similar 
though  not  exactly  the  same  as  those  of 


Biak-Numfor.  The  south  coast  area  which  is 
tidal  and  muddy  with  extreme  differences 
between  the  dry  and  wet  seasons  supports 
people  living  on  raised  houses  built  on  tall 
stilts,  with  villages  above  the  water  and 
boardwalks  connecting  houses.  These  people 
make  their  living  by  gathering  sago,  fishing 
and  collecting  shellfish  (Asmat  and  Mimi- 
ka).  The  Marind  Anim  people,  who  have 
arable  land,  also  hunt  and  cultivate  the  land. 
On  Frederik  Hendrik  Island,  which  is  so 
muddy  as  to  be  suited  only  for  habitation  for 
crabs  and  millions  of  mosquitoes,  live  thou- 
sands of  people  who  farm  root  crops,  with 
fields  built  of  layers  of  mud.  They  build 
houses  shaped  like  beehives,  tightly  enclosed 
and  mosquito-free  (Schoorl,  1953). 

Peoples  of  the  rivers  and  swamps,  such 
as  the  Bauzi  and  lau  (Briley  1982,  and  Bate- 
man  1982),  who  live  around  the  Mamberamo 
River,  live  by  fishing,  hunting  and  gathering 
forest  products.  They  have  no  need  to  farm, 
with  abundant  food  available  in  the  river, 
sago  growing  in  the  swamps  and  wild  boar, 
fruit  and  root  crops  available  from  the 
jungle.  People  living  on  lake  shores,  such  as 
the  Sentani  in  Jayapura,  tend  to  live  on  sago 
and  to  fish  in  the  lake,  in  addition  to  farming 
of  root  and  vegetable  crops.  The  Anggi  and 
Teminabuan  have  similar  patterns,  while  the 
Ekari,  who  live  near  Wissel  Lake  in  the 
western  highlands  of  the  Jayawijaya  moun- 
tains have  a  lifestyle  which  more  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  the  highland  people. 

Ethnic  groups  in  the  foothills  and  narrow 
valleys  live  as  described  by  Walker  and  Man- 
soben, i.e.  by  hunting,  shifting  cultivation 
and  fishing  in  nearby  rivers.  All  of  these 
groups  live  in  small  communities  and  are 
small  in  number  overall  compared  to  the 
highlands  people  of  the  Baliem  Valley  in  the 
Jayawijaya  range.  The  Jayawijaya  highlands 
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have  relatively  fertile  soil  because  of  its 
abundant  humus.  Soil  fertility  is  maintained 
for  a  relatively  long  period,  over  approxi- 
mately three  years  of  cultivation,  because  of 
a  simple  irrigation  system  where  ditches  are 
dug  and  the  soil  extracted  is  used  to  make 
mounds  for  the  planting  of  yams  and  other 
crops. 

This  method  of  farming  is  used  by  nearly 
all  the  people  of  the  highlands,  including  the 
Ekari  in  the  west  near  Lake  Wissel,  the 
Amungme,  Dani,  Mek,  Ketengban  and  Nga- 
lum.  This  form  of  cultivation  enables  them 
to  live  relatively  permanently  in  one  place,  at 
least  three  years,  making  raising  families 
easier.  In  addition  to  farming  they  raise  pigs, 
their  main  livestock  animal,  and  hunt. 

In  addition  to  a  variety  of  ways  of  mak- 
ing a  living,  there  is  also  variety  in  social 
structure,  kinship  systems  and  religious  life. 
In  general  ethnic  groups  in  Irian  Jaya  live  in 
patrilineal  kinship  systems,  but  there  are 
variations  in  that  groups  have  developed 
bilateral  trends  (the  Sarmi  and  people  on  the 
east  coast  of  Sarmi),  some  are  ambilineal  or 
ambilateral,  with  the  line  of  descent  aher- 
nating  depending  on  the  amount  of  bride- 
price  paid  (Mimika,  Mappi,  Manikion), 
some  tend  towards  the  mother's  line  of  des- 
cent (Mimika)  and  some  to  the  father  (Mani- 
kion), while  some  are  truly  patrilineal  (Mu- 
ju,  Jafi).  Some  groups  recognise  moieties  (a 
society  divided  into  two  large  clans  in  op- 
position to  but  dependent  on  each  other), 
some  have  several  large  clans  or  fratries,  and 
some  recognise  none  of  these  divisions. 

Some  ethnic  groups  have  cultures  which 
require  marriage  only  ajnong  certain  clans, 
while  others  allow  marriage  with  any  other 
clan.  There  are  even  groups  which  encourage 
their  members  to  marry  with  as  many  clans 


as  possible  in  order  to  strengthen  social, 
political  and  economic  relations  among 
them.  Marriage  generally  entails  the  pay- 
ment of  a  bride  —  price  by  the  man's  family 
to  the  woman's  family.  Some  groups  allow 
the  bride-price  to  be  owed,  and  there  are 
some  who  hope  that  the  debt  will  never  be 
paid  in  order  to  maintain  control  over  the 
married  couple  and  so  the  children  of  the 
marriage  will  recognise  the  control  of  the 
mother's  side  of  the  family.  There  are  also, 
however,  groups  in  which  the  woman  lives 
with  her  clan  and  her  children  become  mem- 
bers of  the  mother's  clan  if  the  bride-price  is 
not  paid.  Some  groups  prefer  marriage  be- 
tween offspring  of  cross  cousins.  Marriage  is 
generally  monogamous,  but  some  groups 
allow  polygyny,  a  man  having  more  than  one 
wife,  if  the  first  wife  agrees  and  the  man  can 
afford  the  bride-price.  For  other  groups, 
particularly  in  the  Jayawijaya  highlands, 
polygyny  is  the  desired  state.  In  mono- 
gamous societies  the  wife  is  a  co-worker  and 
plays  an  important  economic  role,  as  well  as 
being  the  link  with  the  woman's  clan  when 
cooperation  on  activities  is  required.  In  poly- 
gynous  marriages  women  are  not  only  inter- 
mediaries with  the  clans  of  women  but  also 
provide  for  the  family  welfare  by  caring  for 
gardens  and  tending  pigs,  which  are  symbols 
of  status  and  wealth. 

Religious  life  is  far  more  diverse  and 
complex.  Simply  put,  religion  is  a  male 
specialty.  Females  are  barred  from  involve- 
ment, as  there  is  a  cultural  concept  of  women 
being  polluted  or  impure  at  certain  times, 
i.e.  during  menstruation  and  childbirth, 
which  could  endanger  the  welfare  of  society. 
Many  taboos  have  evolved  for  women  dur- 
ing these  periods  of  impurity  and  they  vary 
from  one  ethnic  group  to  another. 

Traditionally  each  clan,  tribe,  fratry  or 
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moiety  is  related  to  a  specific  mythological 
ancestor  figure.  Some  communities  pay 
scant  attention  to  this  figure  while  others, 
such  as  the  Marind  Anim,  have  developed 
this  ancestor  worship  into  a  series  of  large- 
scale  ceremonies  and  depict  the  mythical 
figures  as  totemic  symbols.  The  Asmat  also 
depict  their  mythical  figures  in  wood  carv- 
ings and  even  the  dead  are  represented  in 
statue  form  as  a  central  part  of  funeral  cere- 
monies and  in  preparations  for  revenge.  This 
is  also  found  among  the  Mimika. 

Traditionally  the  Asmat  were  known  for 
their  headhunting  and  cannibalism  and  the 
ceremonies  related  to  these  activities.  Wars 
between  villages  were  thus  not  uncommon  in 
the  past.  The  development  of  cannibalism 
was  a  major  cause  of  the  Asmat  living  in 
large  groups  in  their  villages.  Only  in  this 
way  could  they  effectively  respond  to  enemy 
attacks.  It  is  probable  that  this  high  level  of 
population  density  in  a  village  with  people 
who  are  gatherers  should  be  considered  a 
salient  characteristic  of  Asmat  culture. 
Generally  high  population  density  must  be 
supported  by  an  economic  level  which  pro- 
vides sufficient  surplus.  In  other  Irian  com- 
munities fear  of  enemy  attacks  resulted  in 
the  building  of  walled  groups  of  houses  (e.g. 
the  Dani),  or  on  high  poles  or  even  in  trees, 
as  the  Kurowai  do  according  to  recent  re- 
ports by  the  Indonesian  mass  media. 

Mythical  figures  or  totems  of  a  clan  or 
tribe  are  considered  to  be  the  protectors  and 
preservers  of  welfare  for  that  clan.  In  the 
traditional  life  of  some  ethnic  groups  in  Irian 
Jaya  such  as  the  Waropen,  as  described  by 
Held,  and  among  the  groups  of  the  Bird's 
Head  region,  there  is  a  mythical  figure  re- 
sembling Hermes,  the  Greek  trickster  god. 
Other  groups,  such  as  the  Biak-Numfor, 
Ekari    and    surrounding   groups,  Muju 
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Marind  Anim,  Awju,  Mimika,  Wandamen, 
Nimboren  and  on  the  islands  of  Raja  Am- 
pat,  particularly  on  Batanta  Island,  consider 
that  these  mythical  figures  bring  goods  or 
cargo  from  the  sky.  These  beliefs  became  the 
basis  for  the  growth  of  cargo  cults,  which 
were  messianic  or  nativistic  movements 
which  included  elements  of  anti-white  (or 
foreign)  feeling,  as  white  people  were  con- 
sidered to  have  stolen  their  cargo  and  be- 
cause of  the  concept  of  a  saviour  or  messiah 
which  truly  stimulated  anti-Dutch  (white) 
sentiments. 

Meanwhile,  religious  development  of  the 
people  of  the  highlands  around  the  Jayawi- 
jaya  range  was  traditionally  related  to  the 
culture  of  war.  As  for  the  Asmat,  for  these 
groups  religious  and  artistic  activities  were 
related  to  war  and  preparations  for  it  or  to 
overcoming  post-war  problems.  The  life  of 
men  in  the  highlands,  for  example,  the  Dani; 
centred  on  war  and  religious  activities  in  the 
form  of  ceremonial  dances  and  songs.  The 
ancestors  which  haye  become  mythical 
figures  are  important  but  are  not  totemic 
figures  such  as  those  which  developed 
among  the  Mimika  and  Asmat.  On  the  north 
coast  in  inland  areas  (Sarmi,  Nimboren,  Sen- 
tani)  mythical  figures  are  represented  as 
symbols  and  decorations  on  drums  and 
flutes. 

One  significant  characteristic  of  tradi- 
tional religious  life  among  the  people  of 
Irian  Jaya  is  the  concept  of  magic  and 
sorcery  and  the  various  ceremonies  con- 
nected with  it.  Related  to  magic  the  concept 
of  suanggi  (similar  to  the  concept  of  leyak  in 
Bali),  a  greatly- feared  spirit  or  ghost,  is  do- 
minant. Numerous  and  varied  ceremonies 
and  religious  activities  have  been  developed 
and  carried  out  by  the  people  of  Irian  Jaya 
to  prevent  or  deflect  suanggi.  Similarly, 
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numerous  forms  of  white  magic  grew  up 
among  different  ethnic  groups,  not  only  for 
preventing  suanggi  and  other  evil  spirits  but 
also  for  improving  crop  fertility  and  increas- 
ing success  in  hunting  or  fishing. 

Another  dominant  feature  among  the 
diversity  of  cultures  in  Irian  Jaya  is  the 
leadership  pattern  developed  by  each  group. 
Mansoben  and  Walker  (1990b),  for  example, 
list  several  types:  ondowafi,  raja,  'big  man' 
in  trade  and  in  war,  a  leadership  type  com- 
bining a  number  of  the  other  types,  and, 
finally,  the  'elder'  pattern  of  leadership. 

Mansoben  and  Walker,  as  noted  above, 
state  that  the  ondowafi  leadership  type  is 
found  among  the  people  of  Sentani,  Nim- 
boren,  Tanah  Merah,  Arso,  Waris  and 
around  the  Jos  Sudarso  Gulf.  Characteris- 
tics of  this  pattern  include  inheritance  by  the 
eldest  son  of  the  position  of  ondowafi  or 
head  of  the  main  clan  or  landlord  clan.  The 
power  of  the  ondowafi  extends  to  matters  of 
religious  ceremonies,  war  and  economics 
(exchange  and  trade  of  beads,  stone  axes  and 
clan  rights  to  land  and  sago  trees). 

Rajas  are  found  among  the  people  of  the 
Raja  Ampat  islands,  Fakfak  and  Kaimana. 
The  concept  of  king  is  an  adoption  of  the 
concept  of  sultan  found  in  Tidore,  Ternate 
and  Jailole  in  the  North  Moluccas,  which 
once  controlled  the  area  in  trade  and  politics. 
Characteristics  include  complete  power  of 
the  king  over  his  subjects.  Subjects  are  clan 
and  community  or  village  members,  as  with 
the  ondowafi,  except  that  under  the  on- 
dowafi system  the  people  have  freedom  to 
refuse  or  avoid  the  power  of  the  ondowafi, 
while  this  is  not  so  under  the  system  of  king 
and  subjects. 

According  to  Mansoben  and  Walker,  the 


Big  Man- Trade  tysje  of  leadership  is  found 
among  the  Ayamaru  (Maybrat),  Muju  and 
Ekari.  In  my  observation  and  that  of  Revassy 
(1988)  the  ondowafi  among  the  Sentani  also 
are  the  Big  Man- Trade  type.  Because  of  the 
greatness  of  such  an  ondowafi,  other  ondo- 
wafi submit  to  him  because  of , his  manipula- 
tive ability  in  the  trade  of  beads  and  fine 
stone  axes.  Characteristics  of  this  type  of  Big 
Man-Trade  are  that  one  can  have  many  fol- 
lowers and  debt-slaves  because  of  his  ability 
to  manipulate  valuable  objects  available 
locally.  In  the  Bird's  Head  area  (Maybrat, 
Karon,  etc.)  Timor  cloth  is  valuable  and  has 
magic  and  sacred  power,  is  used  for  paying 
bride-prices  and  in  life  cycle  and  religious  ri- 
tuals. Among  the  Ekari  pigs  are  valuable  and 
for  the  Muju  the  most  valuable  objects  are 
pigs  and  shells. 

The  Big  Man- War  type  of  leader  is  found 
among  the  Dani  and  the  Asmat.  The  Big 
Man  figure  must  be  able  to  demonstrate  his 
bravery  and  prowess  at  war,  as  well  as  to  be 
good  at  speechmaking  and  strategy;  and, 
particularly  among  the  Asmat,  to  be  general- 
ly clever  and  sly.  Meanwhile,  among  the 
Dani,  manipulative  capability  is  required  in 
the  exchange  and  trade  of  valuable  goods  as 
well  as  visible  personal  economic  success. 

Thus  the  wealth  of  a  Big  Man  is  an  im- 
portant requirement  in  his  position  as  a 
leader.  Wealth  is  in  the  form  of  pigs,  and  be- 
cause the  raising  of  pigs  requires  the  care  of 
women,  an  indicator  of  wealth  is  also  the 
number  of  wives  a  man  has.  An  example  of 
mixed  leadership  as  Mansoben  and  Walker 
describe  it  is  found  among  the  Biak-Numfor. 
Their  system  is  a  cross  between  the  ondowafi 
and  Bi^  Man,  or  only  the  Big  Man  with  war 
accomplishments.  An  example  of  the  'elder' 
type  of  leadership,  is  found  among  the  Ekari. 
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General  and  Fiindamcnfal  Similari- 
ties 

Although  there  is  a  diversity  of  cultures 
among  the  peoples  of  Irian  Jaya,  there  are 
some  general  characteristics  which  reflect 
basic  and  fundamental  similarities.  Held 
(1951:  53)  stated  that  the  culture  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Irian  Jaya  is  'loose'.  This  loose  struc- 
ture is  a  result  of  the  role  of  the  Irianese  as 
cultural  improvisers,  who  take  elements  of 
various  outside  cultures  and  make  them  a 
part  of  their  own  without  worrying  about 
how  to  carefully  integrate  them  with  existing 
elements  of  culture  into  a  unified  whole.  Van 
Baal  (1951-52:  382)  supports  Held's  conclu- 
sion and  adds  that  the  main  cultural  charac- 
teristic of  Irian  is  the  lack  of  strong  integra- 
tion of  the  culture.  According  to  these  two, 
particularly  Held,  the  characteristic  of  easily 
accepting  and  adapting  elements  of  outside 
culture,  i.e.  more  advanced  or  more  suitable 
cultures,  is  due  to  the  low  technology  of  the 
cultures  of  Irian  in  the  face  of  a  harsh  na- 
tural environment. 

Low  levels  of  technology  in  a  harsh  en- 
vironment, man's  source  of  livelihood,  allow 
only  limited  exploitation  of  natural  resources 
and  inhospitable  living  conditions.  Most  of 
Irian  Jaya  is  covered  by  primary  rain  forest, 
swamps  and  mud,  rivers,  land  which  would 
be  good  for  shifting  cultivation  but  because 
of  its  slope  would  erode,  land  which  is  poor 
because  it  is  rocky  and  full  of  malarial  mos- 
quitoes and  agas;  all  of  which  combine  to 
hinder  the  development  of  the  economy, 
health  and  social  welfare  in  general.  Al- 
though there  are  no  official  figures  on  the  in- 
fant death  rate,  experience  in  conducting  re- 
search in  a  number  of  regions  in  Irian  Jaya 
and  field  reports  from  researchers  indicate 
that  the  rate  is  high.  Causes  of  death  are 
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generally  endemic  malaria,  pneumonia,  dy- 
sentery and  malnutrition  resulting  from  the 
habit  of  feeding  infants  unsuitable  food. 

A  low  level  of  technology  also  means  that 
in  traditional  life  no  surplus  food  is  pro- 
duced. The  lack  of  surplus  food  stimulates 
the  breakup  of  existing  groups  into  smaller 
groups,  making  survival  easier.  Environ- 
mental conditions  and  lack  of  technology 
support  only  shifting  agricultural  activities 
using  slash  and  burn  techniques.  This  life- 
style is  suited  for  small  groups  which  can 
move  from  place  to  place  more  easily  than 
larger  groups.  Conversely,  the  pattern  of 
small  groups  living  by  moving  from  place  to 
place  as  a  result  of  their  system  of  agriculture 
is  unable  to  ensure  food  surpluses.  There- 
fore, there  can  be  little  guarantee  of  stabili- 
ty, for  group  members  die,  move  away  to 
seek  other  opportunities  or  due  to  conflicts 
arising  as  a  result  of  difficulties  in  fulfilling 
their  own  primary  needs.  In  nomadic  or 
semi-nomadic  lifestyles,  ties  based  on  kin- 
ship or  genealogy  become  extremely  impor- 
tant. With  no  stable  place  of  residence,  re- 
sidence as  a  reference  point  for  self-identifi- 
cation in  social  interaction  is  irrelevant. 

Life  in  a  small  group,  in  some  cases  con- 
sisting of  only  two  families  living  in  their 
fields,  gives  rise  to  a  pattern  of  daily  life  with 
intensive  interaction  among  members  of  the 
groups.  The  most  important  group  is  the 
nuclear  family,  which  is  the  centre  of  nearly 
all  social,  economic  and  religious  activity. 
The  borders  of  membership  in  a  clan  become 
blurred  in  actual  daily  life.  Thus  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  patrilineal  kinship  system  be- 
come blurred  with  the  bilateral  characteris- 
tics resulting  from  close  relationships  among 
siblings.  The  importance  of  age  among  sibl- 
ings becomes  greater  as  older  siblings  must 
often  protect  younger  ones,  influencing  the 
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appearance  of  the  bilateral  pattern. 

Relations  among  group  members  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  within  the  small  group  re- 
sults in  a  pattern  of  interaction  fraught  with 
emotions  and  feelings.  Such  relations  give 
rise  to  strong  feelings  of  solidarity  and  thus 
produce  an  attitude  of  differentiation  be- 
tween one's  group  and  the  outside  world. 
Personal  and  deep  relationships  among 
group  members  means  that  each  must  be 
treated  as  an  independent  individual.  Be- 
cause of  this  a  variety  of  personalities  can 
grow  and  develop,  and  a  number  of  patterns 
of  interaction  among  individuals  can  arise 
depending  on  the  context.  It  is  these  vari- 
ations in  personalities  and  patterns  of  in- 
teraction which  support  the  view  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Irian  as  adaptive  and  improvisational 
and  which  sees  them  as  lacking  discipline  in 
routine  work  activities. 

Daily  life  with  the  same  people  at  close 
range  and  with  frequent  interaction  gives  rise 
to  feelings  and  emotions  which  require 
methods  of  preventing  friction.  One  way  is 
the  principle  of  reciprocity  in  exchanges. 
What  is  given  can  be  goods,  services,  money 
or  products.  This  principle  is  so  important 
that  if  one  party  forgets  it  others  will  not  on- 
ly remirtd  but  even  demand  reciprocity.  In 
extreme  cases  a  father  will  demand  payment 
for  what  he  has  already  given  his  son  and 
vice  versa;  something  which  appears  to  be  an 
action  based  on  principles  of  business. 

The  importance  of  valuable  goods,  parti- 
cularly rare  objects  or  those  which  can  be 
immediately  used  and  enjoyed  in  the  life  of 
the  peoples  of  Irian  Jaya  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  personal  as  well  as  communal  rights 
of  ownership.  Rights  to  manage  clan  land 
are  given  to  the  clan  head,  particularly  land 
traditionally  worked  and  reforested  over 


generations  by  a  clan.  Thus  there  is  actually 
no  individual  land  ownership.  In  cases  where 
land  is  bought  by  the  government  or  a  legal 
entity,  the  person  with  the  legal  right  to  sell 
is  the  clan  head,  as  he  is  responsible  for  land 
management.  However,  the  clan  head  does 
not  have  the  power  to  authorise  the  sale  on 
his  own.  What  occurs  is  that  each  clan  mem- 
ber has  the  right  to  determine  the  status  of 
the  land.  In  1965,  when  I,  as  a  member  of  a 
team  to  prepare  for  transmigration  in  Irian, 
negotiated  land  matters  concerning  transmi- 
gration sites,  we  discovered  that  although 
nearly  every  village  member  had  already 
agreed  to  give  up  a  particular  piece  of  land 
for  a  transmigration  site,  the  following  day 
villagers  returned  to  ask  for  clarification  and 
to  state  their  disapproval.  Those  who  disap- 
proved were  those  who  had  not  been  present 
the  previous  day  because  they  had  been  in 
the  jungle  or  in  their  fields.  Only  after  each 
village  member  had  agreed  one  by  one  could 
the  team  obtain  a  guarantee  of  the  legality  of 
the  granting  of  the  land. 

Perhaps  the  cause  of  this  case  was  the 
fact  that  every  person  knew  each  other  and 
acting  on  behalf  of  people  not  present  is  an 
unacceptable  practice  as  it  infringes  on  their 
rights  and  their  honor.  Infractions  of  the 
code  of  ethics  or  individual  honor  can  occur 
as  a  result  of  intensive  daily  interaction  from 
life  in  small  groups.  For  the  sake  of  group 
heu^mony  and  in  order  not  to  be  seen  as  worth- 
less in  the  eyes  of  one's  peers,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  suppress  feelings  of  anger.  How- 
ever, the  pressure  of  such  emotions  builds  up 
to  one  day  explode  in  an  anger-filled  con- 
flict. Often  torture  or  even  murder  of  a  kin 
occurs  as  a  result  of  a  very  minor  incident  by 
local  standards.  Once  a  conflict  is  out  in  the 
open  the  only  solution  is  avoidance  by  leav- 
ing the  group  to  live  alone  or  to  join  another 
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small  group.  This  process  of  breaking  away 
from  small  groups  is  a  normal  part  of  life 
among  the  people  of  Irian  and  is  found  in 
their  mythology  as  well. 

Because  life  in  small  groups  means  that 
all  interaction  is  based  on  personal  relations, 
formal  political  organisation  is  superficial. 
As  with  the  earlier  example  concerning  trans- 
migration, in  formal  terms  villagers  agreed 
to  grant  a  piece  of  land  for  transmigrants, 
but  because  there  were  people  who  had  not 
signed  and  did  not  agree,  the  others  reversed 
themselves  and  disagreed  as  well.  The  success 
of  any  formal  program  is  only  possible  if  it  is 
informally  supported  by  all  people  con- 
cerned. This  is  a  major  and  salient  charac- 
teristic, based  on  the  principle  of  insider- 
outsider,  which  gave  rise  to  negative  and 
suspicious  attitudes  towards  anything  from  . 
outside,  particularly  anything  formal  which 
is  not  a  part  of  their  existing  cultural  con- 
cepts. 

Another  notable  characteristic  is  that  a 
child  is  not  only  the  responsibility  of  its 
parents,  but  also  of  other  kin  and  concerned 
members  of  society.  This  responsibility  in- 
cludes overseeing  a  child's  safety,  education, 
socialisation  and  enculturation.  Thus,  from 
the  time  they  are  small  children,  they  are 
used  to  a  communal  environment  of  people 
they  know  well  and  of  close  relatives.  Cul- 
tural transmission  from  one  generation  to 
the  next  and  cohesion  of  cultural  values  in 
society  can  be  expressed.  This  is  one  factor 
in  the  preservation  of  cultural  patterns 
among  small  ethnic  groups  and  commujiities 
as  found  in  Irian.  In  other  words,  in  addition 
to  factors  of  technology  and  environment 
there  is  the  factor  of  the  mechanism  of  small 
group  life  itself  which  gives  rise  to  similari- 
ties among  the  cultures  of  Irian  Jaya. 


Contact  with  Outside  Cultures 

Although  prior  to  World  War  II  Irian 
Jaya  was  an  area  isolated  from  world  trade 
routes,  several  areas,  particularly  in  western 
parts  of  Irian  Jaya,  did  have  trade  contacts. 
The  main  elements  of  outside  culture  at  that 
time  were  from  the  Dutch  colonial  govern- 
ment. The  Dutch  government  introduced  a 
-number  of  forms  of  culture  contact  which 
helped  change  the  cultures  of  Irian  Jaya.  Of 
these  the  most  important  in  stimulating 
cultural  change  were  education,  economics 
and  the  spread  of  religion  under  various 
Catholic  and  Protestant  missionary  organi- 
sations. Although  the  Dutch  colonial,  gov- 
ernment in  Irian  Jaya  also  engaged  in  a 
number  of  other  activities  which  directly  or 
indirectly  contributed  to  improving  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  the  most  impact  was 
made  by  the  religious,  educational  and  eco- 
nomic activities. 

In  a  relatively  short  time  the  people  of 
Irian  who  had  been  animistic  and/or  totem- 
istic,  became  Christians.  Official  changes  in 
their  religious  beliefs  did  not  mean  that  all 
those  who  were  officially  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant gave  up  their  traditional  behefs.  A 
majority  continued  their  native  religious 
rituals,  •  particularly  those  important  for 
social  welfare  on  a  practical  level.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  patterns  of  their  religious  life 
were  in  accordance  to  Held's  view  of  the 
people  of  Irian  as  improvisors  of  culture. 
Therefore,  in  their  cargo  cult  ceremonies 
participants  who  were  Protestant  or  Catholic 
did  not  consider  their  participation  in  the 
worship  of  ancestors  to  be  a  sin. 

Along  with  dissemination  of  religion 
both  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches  were 
involved  in  education.  Beginning  with 
teaching  reading  and  writing  for  the  purpose 
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of  reading  the  Bible,  activities  expanded  to 
basic  education  in  villages  and  then  to  for- 
mal school  education.  The  formal  school 
system  had  the  greatest  impact,  for  children 
not  only  attended  school  but  were  separated 
from  their  parents  and  relatives,  as  well  as 
from  their  local  cultures,  and  lived  at  boar- 
ding schools.  It  is  these  children  who,  after 
finishing  their  education,  adopted  some  pat- 
terns of  life  and  culture  of  their  local  groups 
to  fit  the  cultural  patterns  learned  during 
years  of  boarding  school. 

Activities  of  the  boarding  school  gradu- 
ates did  not  always  result  in  cultural  change 
among  their  clans.  Changes  were  commonly 
limited  to  or  began  with  changes  in  religious 
beliefs.  These  religious  beliefs  may  not  have 
been  due  to  a  true  'calling'  but  stem  from 
other  motives,  notably  economic  ones,  as 
presented  by  Hayward  (1983)  in  his  analysis 
of  the  motivations  of  the  Lani  to  become 
Christian.  The  church  as  the  visible  infra- 
structure for  religion  promised  a  relatively 
wealthy  lifestyle  to  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
Irian.  This  wealth  was  interpreted  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  interaction  of  the  church  with 
God,  the  provider.  Therefore,  it  followed 
that  association  with  the  church  would  en- 
sure that  one  could  partake  of  the  wealth. 
One  must  become  a  devout  Christian  in 
order  to  have  a  relationship  with  God  as  the 
source  of  wealth.  In  this  context  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  understand  the  problem  of  people 
who  are  already  Christian  also  participating 
in  the  cargo  cult  movement. 

The  church  did  not  serve  only  the  reli- 
gious and  educational  life  but  also  provided 
a  variety  of  skills  training  and  aided  in 
mother  and  child  nutrition  and  health  ac- 
tivities. The  Dutch  government  also  pro- 
vided educational  and  social  welfare  activi- 
ties, so  that  a  situation  developed  where 


children  had  to  attend  school,  and  attending 
school  was  not  detrimental,  for  all  those  with 
an  education  had  a  better  life  than  those  who 
did  not  go  to  school;  particularly  the  Dutch. 
The  Dutch  government  in  Irian  was  for  the 
purpose  of  the  colonial  administrators. 
Social  welfare  activities  for  the  people  of 
Irian  are  a  part  of  the  responsibilities  as  laid 
out  by  the  United  Nations  as  well  as  being  a 
part  of  efforts  to  obtain  skilled  workers  at 
the  middle  and  lower  levels. 

On  close  examination  it  can  be  seen  that 
towns  built  in  Irian  Jaya  at  that  time  were 
actually  designed  for  the  Dutch  and  Dutch 
culture.  There  is  a  striking  contrast  between 
towns  with  their  abundant  facilities  and  the 
rural  areas  which  lack  even  the  most  basic 
amenities.  It  is  not  surprising  that  during 
Dutch  times  the  towns  exerted  an  appeal 
which  drew  rural  people  to  them.  New- 
comers lives  in  slums  on  the  outskirts  of 
towns,  while  the  villages  they  left  behind 
were  inhabited  only  by  old  people  and 
children.  Also  during  the  Dutch  period, 
another  croup  of  colonists,  the  Indos  (mixed 
Indonesian-Dutch),  came  to  farm,  become 
involved  in  industry  and  trade.  They  lived 
mainly  around  Manokwari  (Koops  1960, 
Suparlan  1990). 

These  Indo-Dutch  colonists  came  not  to 
improve  the  standard  of  living  of  the  local 
people,  but  to  live  in  their  own  milieu  with 
their  Dutch  culture,  as  the  Dutch  did  when 
they  were  in  power  in  Indonesia  (van 
Eechoud,  1952:  246-346).  Because  these 
colonists  were  not  really  farmers,  they  hired 
local  Irian  people  to  work.  The  culture  con- 
tact taking  place  between  the  local  popula- 
tion and  the  colonists,  concerning  concepts 
of  technology  and  its  uses  and  concepts  of  a 
market  economy,  played  a  role  in  changing 
the  economic  patterns  and  technology  of  the 
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local  people. 

Economic  change  from  a  subsistence  to  a 
market  economy  was  limited  to  the  major 
towns  and  their  surroundings  during  the 
Dutch  colonial  period.  Outside  the  towns,  in 
the  interior,  the  local  populations  continued 
to  live  as  they  always  had,  with  a  subsistence 
economy.  This  differed  from  the  situation  at 
present,  where  Irian  Jaya  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia. 

The  market  economy  and  the  circulation 
of  money  has  now  entered  even  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  Irian  Jaya.  During  the  1960s, 
when  I  was  working  in  Irian  Jaya,  people  in 
both  villages  and  small  towns  (such  as  Dem- 
ta,  for  example)  and  even  in  Jayapura,  knew 
only  that  the  price  of  the  vegetables  they  sold 
was  kwarce  (or  one  coin,  worth  about  25 
cents).  Now,  however,  in  the  interior  in  the 
Baliem  Valley  the  Dani  value  their  goods  to 
get  the  price  they  desire. 

Cultural  change  is  taking  place  rapidly  in 
Irian  Jaya  at  the  present  time,  as  seen  by:  the 
emergence  of  an  Indonesian  identity  as  a 
part  of  their  identity,  lives  no  longer  limited 
only  to  one  small  group  in  one  place,  im- 
proved economic  life  and  social  welfare 
oriented  to  the  market  economy  compared 
to  the  colonial  period,  increased  variety  and 
complexity  of  cultures  in  Irian  Jaya  and  the 
rise  of  various  forms  of  assimilation  and  ac- 
culturation resulting  from  the  introduction 
of  transmigrants  from  Java  and  from  local 
transmigrants  living  in  areas  outside  their 
own  local  groups,  and  the  rise  of  upper 
classes  based  on  education  and  economic 
ability  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Irian  Jaya 
and  which  clearly  divides  them  from  other 
layers  of  society  with  lower  positions  living 
mainly  in  rural  areas. 

Changes  in  culture  as  are  occurring  in 


Irian  Jaya  are  resulting  in  diversity  on  the 
one  hand  and  unity  with  Indonesia  on  the 
other.  This  is  evident  in  the  administrative 
activities  of  the  Indonesian  government  in 
Irian  Jaya,  which  bases  its  development  pro- 
grams on  the  same  frame  of  reference  as  for 
other  provinces  in  Indonesia,  with  some 
special  additional  funds.  Education  pro- 
grams in  Irian  Jaya  differ  from  those  of  the 
Dutch  government  in  the  past,  with  children 
in  Irian  able  to  reach  the  highest  levels  of 
education  if  they  are  capable  of  handling  the 
study.  Religious  activities  of  churches  also 
differ  from  the  past,  being  oriented  to  In- 
donesia. Churches  are  involved  not  only  in 
religious  ~  but  also  in  church  -  related  social 
welfare  activities.  Physical  development  by 
the  government  of  Indonesia  includes  roads, 
which  has  opened  up  some  of  the  isolated 
areas  to  the  outside  world. 

Communication  with  the  outside  world 
by  transportation  and  communication  chan- 
nels has  affected  isolated  and  remote  groups 
most  directly  in  the  form  of  the  introduction 
of  a  market  economy.  The  market  economy 
run  by  the  activities  of  traders  from  South 
and  Southeast  Sulawesi  has,  on  the  one 
hand,  fulfilled  primary  needs  (food,  cloth- 
ing, medicine  and  other  goods)  and,  on  the 
other,  raised  awareness  of  the  market  value 
of  local)  products  (forest  and  river  products, 
handicrafts  and  arts)  as  economic  commodi- 
ties. 

Not  all  people  of  Irian  Jaya  have  the 
same  intensity  or  quality  of  contact  with  the 
outside  world.  Some  have  intensive  relations 
with  the  outside,  such  as  the  people  living 
around  towns,  especially  Jayapura;  but 
others  have  little  or  no  cultural  contact  with 
the  outside,  making  the  levels  of  diversity 
more  complex. 
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Among  the  major  influences  on  certain 
local  cultures  from  outside  via  the  market 
economy  is  tourism.  Handicrafts  and  art  ob- 
jects which  initially  had  no  value  have  be- 
come valuable  market  items.  The  making  of 
these  items  is  no  longer  stimulated  by  artistic 
feelings  but  by  market  demand.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  demand  for  these  arts  and  handi- 
crafts have  reminded  people  of  their  cuUural 
identity  and  of  their  identity  as  supporters  of 
their  culture.  This  is  a  positive  impact  which 
supports  the  national  motto  of  Bhinneka 
Tunggal  Ika  (Unity  in  Diversity).  It  provides 
a  balance  against  the  homogenisation  of  be- 
coming Indonesian  or  becoming  Christian, 
and  completes  the  Indonesianness  or  mem- 
ber of  a  religious  group,  for  there  is  not  one 
Indonesian  who  has  not  been  born  and  raised 
as  a  member  of  an  ethnic  group  or  category. 


Conclusion 

In  closing  perhaps  it  can  be  said  that  the 
diversity  of  cultures  in  Irian  Jaya  at  present 
is  undergoing  a  process  which  is  enriching 
the  Hves  and  cultures  of  the  people.  If  during 
the  Dutch  colonial  period  local  communities 


were  small  scale  and  closed  to  the  outside,  at 
present  changes  are  making  them  more  open 
to  contacts  with  the  outside  world.  The 
characteristic  of  being  cultural  improvisers 
has  facilitated  this  process.  Openness  to  the 
outside  world  through  government  develop- 
ment activities  and  the  development  of  a 
market  economy  have  resulted  in  processes 
of  change  in  the  direction  of  the  emergence 
of  one  Irian  culture  with  the  characteristics 
of  Bhinneka  Tunggal  Ika  which  supports 
and  enriches  the  Ika  (one)-ness  of  Indonesia. 
The  backbone  of  these  processes  is  the 
emergence  of  an  upper  and  middle  class  in 
Irian  Jaya. 

The  upper  and  middle  classes  cut  across 
ethnic  lines,  regions  and  religions.  This  re- 
sults in  conditioning  of  ethnic  groups  to  be 
looser  and  enables  greater  openness  in  inter- 
ethnic  relations.  Problems  which  remain  to 
be  faced  in  the  future  in  the  process  of  be- 
coming Bhinneka  Tunggal  Ika  is  the  rela- 
tions between  the  upper  class  with  the  middle 
and  lower  classes;  or  in  other  words,  the 
dynamics  between  relations  of  the  leaders  at 
the  top  at  the  national  and  provincial  level 
with  the  middle  and  lower  classes  in  the 
villages  and  rural  areas  of  Irian  Jaya. 
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Book  Review 


Indonesia's  Defence  Policy 
in  the  Eyes  of  a  Foreigner 


Bob  Lowry,  Indonesian  Defence  Policy  and 
the  Indonesian  Armed  Forces,  Canberra: 
The  Australian  National  University,  Strate- 
gic and  Defence  Studies  Centre,  Research 
School  of  Pacific  Studies,  1993,  144  pp.  Re- 
viewed by  Abriyanto,  Research  Staff  of 
Forum  Dialog  Perdamaian  (Peace  Dialogue 
Forum)  for  the  Defence  Security  and  Disar- 
mament Commission. 


THE  profile  of  the  Indonesian  Armed 
Forces  (ABRI),  has  increasingly  be- 
come the  focus  of  quite  a  few  circles 
for  the  purpose  of  research,  either  within  or 
without  the  country.  This  state  of  affairs 
due  to  the  "journey  of  dedication"  made  by 
ABRI  in  Their  Homeland  brought  one  mis- 
sion, which  ~  one  may  say  -  is  unique, 
namely  the  dual  function  mission,  defence- 
security  and  socio-political  forces. 

It  is  also  such  a  background,  which 
among  others  has  motivated  Bob  Lowry 
-  former  Defence  Attache  of  the  Australian 


Embassy  to  Indonesia  in  the  mid-1980s  -  to 
write  about  the  policies  adopted  by  ABRI. 

He  also  analyses  in  detail  all  dimensional 
forces  within  ABRI,  plus  an  evaluation.  In 
short,  this  book  does  specifically  highlight 
the  growth  of  ABRI's  strength.  However,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  writer  in  the  introduction, 
the  emphasis  of  his  discussion  is  placed  on 
the  existing  defence  poHcy  and  national  stra- 
tegy, which  is  related  to  external  threats. 

Talking  about  external  threats,  they  are 
inseparable  from  Indonesia's  foreign  poHcy. 
And  the  writer  does  in  great  outlines  touch 
upon  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  in  the  first 
section  of  his  book. 

ASEAN,  for  example,  has  become  the 
cornerstone  of  Indonesia's  foreign  policy. 
Indonesia's  national  defence  system  is  in- 
deed based  on  regional  resilience  of  its  sur- 
roundings. 

No  wonder  Indonesia  is  often  referred 
to  as  the  "opinion  leader"  in  the  ASEAN 
forum  (aside  from  the  seniority  factor  of 
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President  Soeharto  who  has  the  longest 
tenure  at  the  helm  among  Southeast  Asian 
leaders).  As  a  consequence  Indonesia's 
leadership  in  settling  a  dispute  (bilaterally  or 
multilaterally)  in  Southeast  Asia  is  frequent- 
ly expected. 

Aside  from  that,  with  countries  in  the 
backyard  of  Indonesia  (South  Pacific  in 
general  and  Austraha  in  particular),  Indone- 
sia has  to  established  friendly  relations  too. 
The  border  issue  between  Irian  Jaya  and 
Papua  New  Guinea  and  the  integration  of 
East  Timor,  for  example,  have  been  to  date 
actual  issues.  In  dealing  with  those  issues, 
Indonesia's  diplomacy  at  the  international 
forum  has  always  faced  serious  challenges. 
Those  issues  have  also  implicated  ABRI's 
credibility. 

As  elaborated  earlier,  although  this  book 
places  an  emphasis  on  analyses  in  the  field  of 
defence  and  on  Indonesia's  external  threats, 
in  the  following  sections  the  writer  does  not 
focus  his  discussion  on  those  issues. 

India,  Japan  and  China,  are  indeed  men- 
tioned by  the  writer  as  posing  threats  to  In- 
donesia. India's  presence,  in  terms  of  its 
Navy,  which  frequently  crosses  the  Straits  of 
Lombok,  Sunda  and  Malacca  when  it  is 
heading  its  course  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Fur- 
ther, the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  islands 
(lying  in  the  vicinity  of  Sumatra)  which 
have  now  become  the  bases  of  submarines 
carrying  missiles,  also  pose  a  threat  to  the  In- 
donesian waters. 

To  Indonesia,  China's  perception  on 
Southeast  Asia  is  still  a  "traditional  threat", 
which  is  always  trying  to  develop  its  sphere 
of  influence  there.  And  Japan  is  related  to  its 
economic  "hegemony".  As  for  this  "eco- 
nomic hegemony",  many  relate  it  to  the 
emergence  of  Japanese  military  force  in  the 
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future  as  was  the  case  during  World  War  II. 

Apparently,  the  elaboration  on  external 
threats  as  mentioned  above,  is  not  "a  novel- 
ty", particularly  to  observers  of  Indonesia's 
defence  and  foreign  policy.  Since  it  is  true 
that  issues  on  external  threats  are  seldom 
adopted  on  the  surface  by  either  the  mass 
media,  observers  of  politico-defence  matters 
or  government  officials. 

The  writer  of  this  book  is  precisely  short 
of  highlighting  external  threats  to  Indonesia 
coming  from  its  closest  surrounding.  For  ex- 
ample, Malaysia,  which  for  the  last  two 
years  has  been  disputing  with  Indonesia  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  the  Sipadan  and  Li- 
gitan  islands.  The  "crisis"  concerning  the 
two  islands,  to  the  apprehension  of  many, 
may  become  a  serious  problem.  Because,  the 
status  quo  of  the  two  islands  agreed  upon  by 
Malaysia  has  been  violated  by  that  country, 
by  making  it  an  object  of  tourism  and  guar- 
ding the  islands  by  its  armed  forces.  Other 
border  issues  between  Malaysia  and  Indone- 
sia still  exist,  such  as,  for  example,  at  Tan- 
jung  Datu,  Batu  Aum,  Semitau,  Sungai  Si- 
napad,  Sungai  Semantipal,  Nanga  Badau, 
and  Gunung  Raya. 

Other  border  issues  with  its  closest  neigh- 
bouring countries  are  still  to  be  faced  by  In- 
donesia. For  example,  with  Singapore  (at 
Horsburgh  Rock),  with  the  "owner"  of  the 
Spratlys  and  Amboyna  Cay  concerning  the 
continental  shelf,  with  Vietnam  (continental 
shelf),  with  the  Philippines  (Miangas 
Island),  and  the  like. 

The  writer  seems  to  be  more  interested  in 
observing  the  posture  and  dynamics  of 
ABRI's  strength  and  policy.  His  criticism  on 
the  weakness  of  the  marine  (Navy)  and  air 
(Air  Force)  dimensions,  is  in  fact  not  un- 
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grounded.  Indonesia  is  a  country  comprising 
thousands  of  (large  and  small)  islands  and  is 
surrounded  by  the  sea.  Hence,  one  of  the 
means  to  control  over  the  vast  territory  is  to 
enhance  the  defence  system  of  the  Navy  and 
Air  Force. 

Another  criticism  by  the  writer  is  the  na- 
tional defence  system,  the  so-called  total 
people's  defence  policy  or  Sishankamrata 
(sistem  pertahanan-keamanan  rakyat  semes- 
ta).  He  thinks  that  model  will  eventually  give 
pressure  to  the  "territorial  mission"  of  each 
dimension  to  mobilise  "active  cooperation" 
of  society.  However,  in  reality,  the  "total 
people's  defence  policy"  is  short  of  orienta- 
tion towards  facing  external  threats.  Con- 
versely, what  has  happened  is  an  inward 
looking  security  approach. 

Unfortunately,  the  writer  does  not  elabo- 
rate further,  why  this  could  happen?  In  fact, 
differing  opinions  among  military  officials 
concerning  "total  people's  defence  policy" 
have  often  been  heard.  Some  hold  that  in  the 
future  that  model  will  no  longer  be  relevant 
in  this  changing  world.  Some  others  argue 
that  it  is  still  relevant. 

Those  who  say  that  it  is  still  relevant 
argue  that  ABRI  originates  from  the  people 
and  is  dedicated  to  the  people.  Accordingly, 
"total  people's  defence  policy"  is  a  manifes- 
tation of  the  unity  of  ABRI  and  the  people. 

Not  only  that.  Those  who  are  advocates 
of  the  model  of  "total  people's  defence  poli- 
cy, also  warn  that  the  model  constitutes 
ABRI's  main  capital  that  it  has  gained  since 
Independence  War  in  the  past.  Hence,  the 
model  is  and  always  will  be  relevant. 

However,  ironically,  it  is  exactly  such  a 
defence  model  that  has  often  experienced 
conflicts.  It  means  that  ABRI  which  is  often 
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referred  to  as  being  "united"  with  the  peo- 
ple, frequently  has  to  face  communication 
difficulties  in  settling  various  problems. 

The  writer  of  this  book  does  often  high- 
light domestic  security.  It  stands  to  reason  in 
view. of  so  many  cases  that  were  "to  the  de- 
triment of  society"  (the  incidents  at  Tanjung 
Priok,  Lampung,  Aceh,  Irian  Jaya,  East 
Timor,  Sampang  and  the  like),  and  accident- 
ally related  to  the  role  played  by  ABRI. 

The  role  of  ABRI  within  the  country 
itself,  has  consequently  been  highlighted  by 
many  circles.  It  is  not  infrequently  that  for- 
eign countries  also  "put  pressure"  on  the  ex- 
treme involvement  of  ABRI  in  dealing  with  a 
case. 

In  view  of  the  phenomenon  mentioned 
above,  no  wonder  that  in  the  conclusion  of 
this  book,  the  writer  does  not  observe  any 
external  threat  against  Indonesia.  The  writer 
also  says,  that  Indonesia's  defence  budget, 
since  1980  until  now,  has  not  experienced 
any  significant  increase.  This  is  due  to  the 
national  defence  policy  which  is  more  orien- 
tated towards  control  over  the  internal  secu- 
rity and  the  regime  itself.  Perhaps  the  budget 
will  change  after  a  succession  of  leadership 
(President). 

Indonesia's  defence  budget  may  be  con- 
sidered as  "being  treated  like  a  stepchild", 
compared  with  the  economic  development 
sector.  However,  one  must  keep  in  mind  that 
development  of  the  international  economic 
environment  has  also  greatly  affected  the 
ups  and  downs  of  the  defence  budget. 

This  book  seems  interesting  as  reference 
for  political/military  observers  in  Indonesia. 
It  is  hoped  that  Indonesian  writers  will  also 
be  encouraged  to  reveal  national  defence 
strategy,  as  response  to  some  flaws  of  this 
book. 
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